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November. 
— 
That time of year thou may’st in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare, ruined choirs where late the sweet birds 
sang. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
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November! Whata difference in significance the 








word holds for the varied sections. To old New 
England and the North, it is a synonym for cold 
winds, leafless trees, and approaching winter. In 
the middle belt States no such chilly apprehen- 
sions exist, while to the South the word November 
brings a thrill of grateful enjoyment for one of the 
loveliest months in the year. And yet, to all it is 
suggestive of a closing campaign ; the completion 
of plans laid a year since, or perhaps even longer 
ago, and sweet reward for the persistent toiler. 
Besides the material compensation, with which 
Mother Nature has been more profuse than ever in 
many sections, there is also the re-vitalization and 
invigoration of mind and body such as only direct 
contact with Nature can give. The mind is full of | 
pleasant thoughts. The orchardist enjoys viewing | 
the bright red apples that mean so much in money ; 
the golden orange brings sunshine to the con- 
sumer and profit to the grower; while lovers of 
the vine daintily handle the luscious, bloom-cov- 
ered bunches, and, reflecting on the past, sharpen 
their pruning-knives, determining to do still better 
in the future. The great wheat, corn and cotton 
erops, in their bulky billions, begin the transition 
from raw material to clean cash; most northerly | 
at first, the line of movement descending as the 
year dies. What rice was not gathered, the oriole 
laid claim to long ago. Stockmen, from Maine to | 
the furthest Texan range, look with satisfaction 

upon their herds and flocks, and begin to desire 

protection for them from the varying moods of | 
winter. | 


—— 
About the Buildings. 


Too much care cannot be exercised to shelter the 
manure, and to have everything snug and orderly. 
If close stables are used, see that they are battened 
and warm, but properly ventilated. A stable can 
be too warm. Where open sheds only are pro- 
vided, take pains that these imperfect protections 
afford all the comfort possible. The practice of 
dehorning steers for winter feeding, and confining 
them loosely in partly-covered yards, is growing in 
favor. Range steers will gain more rapidly so than 
otherwise, but they must not be prevented from 
‘moving about the yard. 

Shelter for Implements is a profitable investment. | 
‘In the older parts of the country this has been | 
proved, and it is not unusual to- find mowers, etc., | 
“that have seen fifteen or twenty years of active 
service and are still good, because housed and 
eared for.. But implement manufacturers in the 


of business upon the rapidity with which their 
patrons destroy machinery by failing to care for it. 
+> Btorage Houses. or Cellars need daily attention, 
and where only medium late fruits and vegetables 
are being retarded, they need looking after more 
often: Mspecially do winter squashes require no- 
tice, that those beginning to decay may be sorted 
out. Keep the ventilation perfect. Careful hand- 
ling is essential. Potatoes in many sections were 
partly rotting when dug, and frequent assorting 





may save much loss. Root-houses and cellars or 
pits must soon be permanently closed against frost 
at the North. But do not forget that the protec- 
tion can be tooclose. Roots generate considerable 
heat and moisture, which must be allowed to 
escape: for this purpose place a drain tile on the 
buried treasure, and haveit project above the soil, 
or use a short wooden box every ten feet. Only in 
the severest weather must these ventilators be 
closed. 

Ice-Houses should be cleared ready for filling, 
and where there is no cold room in connection, it 
will pay to build one. If a dairy be kept, be sure 
this addition is made large enough. A new ice- 
house being built should be so arranged that all 
drainage from the ice can be utilized. 

Poultry Quarters.—In snugging up every build- 
ing in the homestead group, do not forget the 
poultry-house. And while tightening up this build- 
ing and setting the glass (give the hens plenty) just 
anoint the perches, walls and nests with some per- 
fume that will destroy every vestige of parasites. 

The Wood-House is among the most important 
shelters on farms where wood is used for fuel. 
The farmer who means to erect one should do so 
this month, to utilize it this winter. A model 
structure can be built in a bank, and the wood 
sawed and split on the up-hill side, to be thrown 
down into the house through a window. 

The Farm-House needs attention, and oftentimes 
improvement. Especially is this pertinent to those 
members of the household who do the indoor work. 
If the house is not comfortable, cheerful and con- 
venient, the women feel it in all its force; much 
more so than the men, two-thirds of whose time is 
spent out of doors. Is your kitchen on the north- 
west corner of the house? Small wonder that 
your wife looks pale and pinched in the spring. 
Her work during daylight is mainly done here, 
and with the small opportunity of going into the 
open air which farmers’ wives get, she receives but 
little cf the freshness and good cheer which old 
Sol’s rays bequeath to those who bask in them. 





farmer’s fields may lie, it will pay him to expend 
thought upon each. The working of the soil to 
enhance its cropping value and exterminate weeds 
ean be done all winter in many sections. Where 
the temperature will not permit this, manure can 
be hauled, and every preparation made against 
the return of the busy season. Fence material, 
pea-brush, bean-poles, and the annual supply of 
fuel can be prepared. These things should be 
done as early as possible after the threshing and 
marketing of crops is well under way, so that 
early plowing, the care of stock, harvesting of ice, 
or preparations for sugar-making may not be in- 
terfered with. November is an invaluable month 
for hastening all things. It may be termed the 
windlass that turns the entire cycle of months. 
see a 


Animal Life. 


Where it is impossible to shelter stock, and feed- 
ing from the stack is imperative or customary, the 
good farmer will see to it that the provender is fed 
upon poor lands, often uplands. It is shiftless 
policy to spread the food on marsh-land, or on the 
surface of a frozen pond, as has been done in some 
cases. Farmers who are anxious to get ahead will 
as soon as possible abandon the obsolete practice 


| of throwing stover upon the ground. The cost of 


feeding-racks is slight, and when the economy 
they inaugurate has been observed, protecting 
sheds will soon follow them. 

Beeves lay on fat faster during this month than 
in January, and should be forced as fast as it 
is safe to crowd their appetites. The dairy cow 
must not be neglected. Though dry, she will need 
just as good rations as when in milk. 

The Horses are perhaps sustaining a greater 
strain upon their vital forces than at any other 
season of the year. Threshing, plowing, and haul- 
ing to market are far from easy, especially where 
November is as hotas August. Sponge their backs 
and shoulders in brine made slightiy acrid with 
tannin or alum. This application, especially tan- 


| nin, is excellent where the skin is galled. Severely- 


Perhaps a sunny south room could be utilized for ; 


a winter kitchen. Perhaps by moving the wood- 
shed more sun and a better view could be obtained. 
How about the storm-doors? What of the bay 
window for which the patient housewife has been 
petitioning annually? Cheerfulness in a house is 
oftener lacking than sanitary arrangements, and 
the provisions for improving the home in this 
respect are often almost inexpensive. Good drain- 
age, the proper location of out-buildings, a supply 
of untainted water—if possible brought into the 
house — these things at least are supposed, as a 
matter of course, to exist in and about the perfect 
farm-house. Investments at any rate of interest 
will prove of small account in comparison with 
them. ~ 
—— 


Out of Doors, 


too much thought cannot be expended. In the 
colder States the plow must be kept diligently at 
work until further operations are prohibited by 
the frost king. Rye and winter wheat, and, fur- 
ther south, oats, barley and other crops, cannot be 
put in too soon. In remembering the fall crops, 
spinach, kale, and other fall and winter-growing 
garden vegetables, must not be forgotten. One of 
the greatest delicacies for many tables is the win- 
ter-grown onion. Mellow deeply a sizable bed, 
plow a furrow, and stand against it imperfect 
onions or scullions, as thickly as they will take 
their places. Lay another furrow against them, 
and fill this in the same manuer, until the entire 
bed is thickly set. The ground must be reeking 
with horse manure, and be sheltered in a favored, 
early spot. Such a plantation loses no time, and 
the crop will be ready for the table, or for sale at 
good prices, long before other produce can be 
enjoyed. 

Finishing the Harvest.—In but asmall portion of 


worked animals must not be expected to pick their 
living after severe days of toil. Generous feeding 


' and ceaseless care are none too good for them, and 


the United States is there any hurry about har- | 


vesting the turnip crop, which grows until actually 
frosted. Cabbages should take the precedence. 
The beet family must not be exposed to too great 
risks. Onions are well worth. taking care of this 
season. The raising of onion seed and sets will 
prove more profitable than usual, as the product is 
short. The chief work of the canning factories 
throughout the country is now over. The making 
of starch from potatoes, however, still continues 
in many places. Possibly sound tubers can be sold 
at better prices than to dispose of them for starch 
this year. ® 

Early Winter Plans.—In whatever State the 


' 


their nights should be passed upon earthen floors. 

Young Stock, in all the business of the month, 
are apt to be forgotten. This must never be. Colts, 
ealves and lambs beginning life at this time labor 
under artificial circumstances, and must be pro- 
vided with additional comforts. 

Breeding Ewes must soon be selected for coupling 
for Aprillambs. Where hot-house lambs for early 
market constitute the object, the ewes are now 
well along and need the tenderest care. This form 
of sheep-husbandry is profitable, and becoming 
popular. If the lambing-pens are not ready, no 
time should be lost. Sterile ewes can be fattened 
and sold advantageously through November and 
December, in some markets, while “spring lamb” 
is wanting or dear. 

The Swineherd.—In all but the coldest sections it 
is none too early to breed the sows for early pigs. 
Remember that pigs even a few days in advance 
of your neighbors will often have less competition 
and a more paying sale. 


—= 
Mulching. 


This is a November subject worth discussion, in 
whatever section or climate. In the far North 
repeated mulching by the tramping down of snow 
about young trees prevents the ravages of mice 
and rabbits, and the use of snow in the same man- 
ner around every growing thing will prove of 
benefit. With the mercury at zero above the snow, 
it seldom falls much below freezing under the 
white mantle, and where the mass is compacted 
about peach trees, the ground in which they stand 
is later in thawing in the spring, and rarely opens 
in winter. As a consequence, the fruit buds are 
seldom or never damaged. In many suecessful 
vineyards, good crops are directly traceable to the 
protecting influence of the snow. A mulch of 
stones about many fruit trees, vines and shrubs is 
of incaleulable benefit during the heated term, and 
the muleh which many strawberry fields require 
is best put on a little later, after the ground 
hardens by frost. Where perpetual sunshine wins 
blossoms from the. earth all the year, the benefits 
of a mulch for protection against drought, and for 
fertility when decayed, are beyond computation. 
In severe climates, mulching the meadows with 
strawy manure coaxes from them a fuller money 
product the following season. Indeed, the late 
fall top-dressing of mowings may be quite as val- 
uable as a mulch as for its supply of plant food. 
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MILK SUPPLY OF THE GREAT’ METROPOLIS. 
—>—_. 

Most of our large cities draw their milk supply from vast areas 
ef farming territory. In New York, the greater portion arrives 
ever the railroads. One of the sweetest and heaviest caravans so 
freighted comes down the Harlem Division of the New York Central 
and Hudson River railroad, from far-famed Dutchess county. For 
a century the thrifty farmers in that section have bought all the 
good cows brought into the region, believing it cheaper to do this 
than to raise them, but the supply was never large enough. Now, 
many of the more progressive are rearing excellent graded stock 
from the finest thoroughbred sires, while not a few already have 
thoroughbred herds. These men have learned to make more milk 
during the winter period of high prices than for the glutted sum- 
mer market, with its wretchedly low values, The amount of milk 
furnished by this section and its vicinity, compared with other 
localities, is graphically shown by the following chart, while the 
succeeding table shows the totals of the supplies of milk, cream and 
condensed milk : 


Housatonic, 
Via New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. 


Dutchess, i 
Via Harlem, Northern and Hudson River Railroads. 
Orange, ES RRA aie ES RAEN RIS Ae a a 
Via New York, Lake Erie and Western Railroad. 
Delaware, ARP eT SS 


Via New York, Ontario and Western, and West Shore Railroads. 
Central NY. 
Via Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad. 
New Jers), TS 
Via New York, Susquehanna and Western, and N. J. Central Railroads. 
Long Islan’, ——m 
Via Long Island Railroad. 
RECEIPTS OF MILK, ETC., AT NEW YORK, IN CANS OF FORTY QUARTS. 














; ; ‘ , MILK. ; CREAM. | COND’SED 
MONTHS IN THE YEAR 1888. | (Cans.) (Cans.) | ~ MILK. 
PANUATY . 2.00 ccccssecesessnnsce - 447,620 | 5,135 6,421 
February ..........00.0-- -| 443,477 | 5,416 | 6,098 
Mareh........ccssccsscees ° 425,249 | 5,670 6,098 
7 ee «| 463,112 | 8,742 6,127 
May Sb soeb eats osne sees e} 518,683 | 14,251 6,617 
rere «| 564,230 | 22,559 6,435 
ONY Sis cwsc os toss 5 -| 530,207 | 17,400 | 7,415 
August ........-+-- -| 521,033 | 15,940 | 6,737 
September....... 419,187 | 8,264 | 5,521 
Ootober........ 480,214 5,847 5,735 
November..... ‘x . 471,762 6,777 | 6,064 
BeNOR ix cscs cei eens. -«| 477,789 6,179 | 5,882 
yo! Grrr rr eee 5,822,563 | 122,180 | 75,150 
So ROAR DCEO Pi ee 5,663,210 | 110,688 | 75,029 
NO AEG ihc Oo Siatcanwahadacmosts 5,268,455 | 100,380 | 77,103 
SORRY ST ceca a ee ae ae | 4,930,459 | 94,868 77,208 
First eight months of 1889........ 4,069,152 102,227 | 52/060 





One of the largest milk-shipping stations in the world is at Paw]l- 
ing, in Dutchess county. Here the three-hundred-acre farm of Mr. 
Ira W. Hoag is a type of one style of milk-farming. Although on 
Croton Head, almost among the clouds, the land is under high cul- 
tivation. The tendency on all these. milk farms is toward improve- 
ment of soil where much grain is bought, to compensate for the 
plant food carried off in the milk. Of course farm teams are indis- 
pensable, and a model stable for them is none too good. The entire 
set of farm buildings is fully as complete and convenient as many 
more costly structures, as may be inferred from the barn shown in the 
upper right-hand corner of the frontispiece. The storage capacity is 
one hundred tons of hay, besides straw and stalks, and the granary 
contains fifty tons of bran. The cow-barn has accommodations for 
thirty-eight head, the stable being thirty-six by seventy feet, with 
a feeding floor twelve feet wide, shown in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of the illustration. The cows are watered, as they are fed, 
without being loosened from their places, during stormy days.* 
There is another stable full of box stalls, for many cows are raised. 
The pumping and grinding are done by a Halliday windmill. Besides 
making 100,000 quarts of milk annually, Mr. Hoag is an originator 
of choice potatoes, having at present over 100 varieties. One of the 





*The device can be easily constructed. The lumber must be eight inches 
wide and planed on one side. Nail two boards together at an obtuse angle, 
and a three-cornered piece in the end of éach length. A piece of strap-iron is 
attached to the ends and middle of each length, and reaches to a staple half 
way up the stanchion, where it can swing. The troughs are also provided 
with legs. When the water is turned into the highest trough at the head of 
the stable, through a hose, the cows block the troughs with their noses, and 
drink in turn the whole length of the stable until satisfied. Then the trough 
is raised on its long strap-iron hinge, and takes its place by means of weights 
and pulleys directly over the then open mangers. The troughs are so nicely 
balanced that a ten-years-old boy can raise and lower them, and do all the. 
work. The pulley-ropes run from the drinking-troughs through wheels over 
the manger and in the back part of the stable, and are connected with heavy, 
stones. When the troughs are overhead, the weights rest on the floor, close 
to the siding behind the drops. The entire cost of this water system was $25. 















ladies of his household has charge ofan apiary of Italian bees. A 
thorough farmer, Mr. Hoag is not blind to the benefits of tile drainage 
and has two-and-a-half miles of tile below the surface of one field. 
Another typical dairyman is Mr. Theodore Wheeler, of the 
Dutchess Valley Stock Farm of four hundred and fifty acres. The 
homestead is a large, old-fashioned, and generously-comfortable 
home, near which are tastefully grouped fine stack- and hay-barns, 
a good idea of which is given in the engraving, in the lower right- 
hand corner of the picture on the first page; then an annex of equal 
size, the whole nine hundred acres being under Mr. Wheeler’s direc- 
tion. Here, from one hundred and fifty gentle Jerseys and their 
grades, 1400 quarts of milk are made daily. Though many cows 
give larger quantities, few furnish such richness as the Jerseys, and 
nothing so well pleases the proprietors of the Murray Hill hotel, 
who take nearly half of the production. The rest of it is set for 
cream, most of which is consumed in the same market. Here, as on 
other farms where the choicest product only is desired, no ensilage, 
brewers’ grains, or other fermented foods are given to the milch 
cows, but only the best of bran, corn, oats and cottonseed meal is 
fed. Fully two hundred tons of these stuffs are consumed annually 
on this farm alone. The hay crop aggregates four hundred tons, 
and the grain thirty acres. Great quantities of sweet-corn, which 
is allowed to ear, are also fed. One hundred acres of meadow-land 
have been reclaimed from swamps by tile, at great expense, and 
many carloads of New York city stable manure have been used. 
After milking, which is always done in the stable away from 
flies and odors, the milk is strained and placed in eighteen-quart 
Cooley cans, which are submerged in ice-water, at an even tempera- 
ture of about 42° in the creamery. A corner of the milk-room is 
shown in the engraving, with a cream-can covered with its protect- 
ing jacket. The skim-milk is fed to calves and pigs. Such asystem 
involves a consumption of much ice, and 1000 tons are stored in 
three houses, which have sixteen-inch walls of charcoal and dead- 
air spaces. Characteristic of the Hudson Valley, tenant houses 
relieve the farm-house from the work of boarding the help, there 
being on this farm seven such tenements, in which fourteen em- 


ployes are made comfortable. Each house is conveniently arranged 


and has a garden, wood-pile, cow, and pig. Thus situated, the 
farm-hands are seldom discontented. 

Holsteins and their grades are largely kept by those who ship 
to the general market. Mr. T. J. Arnold has a fine herd, and feeds 
a ton of grain per head per annum. But he is a shrewd calculator, 
and hearty believer in farming, and is one of those who make the 
business pay. Mr. C. Emery Bakert feeds about as heavily, giving 
eleven pounds of bran daily in one feed to each cow, if in full milk, 
and averaging 100,000 quarts annually from his herd of fifty or 
sixty cows on two hundred and fifty acres. 

But the milk business, as a whole, does not pay the farmers. 
The supply is too large, and the price two small. The prices have 
been gradually declining for twenty years past, as the following 
figures will show: 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF MILK FOR 21 YEARS-IN THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


The Prices (in cents per quart) Received by the Producers, at their Local Ship- 
ping Stations in Each Month During These Years. 


Yr. Apr. May|Jun./J uly|Aug |Sep.| Oct. Nov.|Dec. Jan.|/Feb. Mar ,Total Mo Av 






































| | 
1s | | 3 | | 4] 4 | 5 | ow] 7 | 6 | 6 | Bl oe | 48s. 
1969 44 | 34 | 3 | 3h) 4 5/6 |/6}|6 5/5 | 4| 56 | 4.66 
1870, 4 | 3k| 3 | 33] 4 46) .8 14 SO) 4 eee 
ist 4] 3: | 3 | 3 | 3 | 3) Bb) 5 | 5 | 4b) Sb) 4h) 46 | 38s 
gm 4. | S13. |S ] S°) Spe Pro o-4' ort Se i be 
1873. 4 23; 22; 3 | 3 zi 4 44) 4 4 | 4 4 43. | 3.58 
1874, 3t| 3 | 28] 3 | 3 | 3b) 33) 4 | 4 4 | 4 | 4 | 42R| 3.56 
1875} 34} 3 See | * 3) 4 4 4h ek 33 | 42) | 3.54 
1876, 3 | 3 | 2] 3) 3 |].87| BB] 4] 4] 4 |- 3] 3] ' 3.29 
1877) 3 | 2) 24] 2] 2}; 3 | 4) 4)4; 4 3 3 | | 3.20 
1878| 3 2 | 2 | a 2 a 2 3 ie 25 | 2) | 303 | 2.56 
1879) | 2!2{;2 | 2] 2 | Bl 3] 3] 3] 3 | 3 | SB! 2.62 
180, 3 | 2; 2 | 2] 2! | 31 41 4 | 3h! ab] 3 | B5h] 2:95 
won 3 Ee ea S| oes ee oe 
iss, 3 | 2 | 21 | 3 | | | | ae) a | sob) 3.37 
1883; 3 | 2% 23; 3 | 3 3} 4) 4} | 3 ig 3.45 
1884) 3h] 14 | 23] 3 | 3 3%] 4) 4] 3 | | 3.29 
.1885} 3 | 2 | 23) 3-| 3 | 3 3 3] 64 | 3} 3 37 | 3.08 
1886] 3 | 2 | 2 | 2b 2! Bl] 3 | | 3 | 3 | 34| 2.87 
1887} 3 aT 2 2) 2 2 3 es 35 | 2.91 
1988, 3 | 2% | 2 | 2b) 2) | 3 131313 | 339] 2:80 
Ay.! 3.36 2.61) 2.50| 2.79 2.91 3.10] 3.771 4.301 4.40 4.04 4.07] 3.55 41.18| 3.43 





The ayerage price per quart for the whole year during the first half of 
the period was 45.9 cents, against an average of 36.39 centS during the last ten 
years. This is ashrinkage of twenty-one per cent, while the shrinkage on 
the basis of last year’s price is still greater—twenty-six per cent. 


What so startling a decline in values means can be better appre- 





‘+ Mr. Baker, like most New York dairymen, packs a large amount of 
ice each winter. His spring-house, where the milk is cooled, is as near right 
as it can be. The milk, on being drawn, is first .placed in a iarge tank in the 
bottom of the house, and cooled for twelve hours with spring water only. At 
the next milking these cans are placed in another tank, with ice, and made 
still colder, while the warm milk again occupies the spring. 
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ciated by reflecting on the magnitude of the interests it affects. 
The decline has been wholly on the farmers’ end of the bargain; 
consumers pay about the same prices as ten years ago, while con- 
tractors and peddlers make the same, or larger, profits. The 
monthly receipts of milk in 1888 ranged from 425,250 cans (of forty 
quarts each) in March to 564,230 cans in June, averaging 485,213 
cans per month, and aggregating 5,822,563 cans for the year. The 
receipts of cream were, 122,180 cans, and of condensed milk, 
75,150 cans, these being equal to 1,099,000 cans of whole milk.* It 
is also estimated that about 1,500,000 cans of milk are annually 
received at creameries operated by New York milk-dealers. The 
total receipts for the year are thus placed at 8,481,563 cans, or 
359,262,520 quarts. The average price received by farmers last year 
was 2.8} cents per quart, making their total income from this 
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source $9,584,166. It is customary to roughly estimate three cents 
per quart as the average price, but while this is only a fraction 
more than the actual price last year, that fraction represents nearly 
$600,000 taken from the farmers’ pocket. If the producers received 
the same average price that they did from 1868 to 1878, they would 
get about three and a half million dollars annually more than they 
now do, The consumption of milk in New York increases about 
five per cent annually, as shown by comparisons of the receipts of 
the last four years on the preceding page. 

Nearly 200,000 cows are required to produce the milk supply of 
the great metropolis, worth about ten millions of dollars. The old 
allowance of two acres per cow per annum for hay, and three acres 
for pasture, or five acres per head, is probably too high in this case, 
owing to the number of brewery-fed and stable-kept cows. If we 
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“EXPLANATION. 


Railroads that carry nik, —_—_— 
Other railroads, 
Starting point of milk-shipping route. 
293. Figures under starting point indicate 
distance from New York or Jersey City. 
‘The figure 1 after the name of a town or 
station indicates that its daily shipments of 
milk (shipments of cream being reduced to 
‘their equivalent in milk) are from one to five 
cans of forty quarts each, and so on, thus: 
DAILY. SHIPMENTS. 
Fig i— ito 5cans..Fig 8— 5ito 70 cans. 
2— 6 to 10 cans. §8— 71to 85 cans. 
8—11 to 15 cans. 10— 86 to 100 cans. 





4—16 to 20 cans. 11—101 to 125 cans. 
5—21 to 30 cans. 12—126 to 150 cans, 
6—31 to 40 cans, 13—151 to 200 cans. 
F—41 to 50 cans. 14—201 to 250 cans. 
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MAP OF THE NEW YORK MILK SUPPLYING REGION. 


* The following table gives the total receipts over the principal routes in each month of 1888, condensed milk and cream being included in their equivalent of whole miik. 














Name of Railroad. Jan. | Feb. |March. April.| May. | June. |; July. | Aug. | Sept. ; Oct. | Nov. | Dee. | Totals. 
New York, Lake Erie & Western,.....:.......:..... 133,758 145,350 | 134,281 139,393 | 157,891 | 180,248 | 169,372 | 165,827 | 141,159 | 125,173 | 135,504 | 135,607 | 1,763,063 
New York Central & Harlem,.....................+5 98,832 91,398 | 90,620 89,289 94,438 | 91,466 85,472} 81,773 | 78,120! 88,366 | 92,245 | 100,090 | 1,082,109 
New York, 0 & Western, bate eemea hae sinns ses son |; 45,339 43,840 | 46,797 | 54,145 | 69,882 | 87,449! 77,500 | 81,950 | 52,872 | 54,296, 57,107 | 51,797 712,674 
New York, 8S squehanna & Western,.. --+| 42,909 | 42,420 | 42,928 | 50,160 | 59,644 | 70,877 | 65,285} 62,248 | 55,499} 45,381 | 47,185 | 45,285 | 629,821 
Mer Moric & MOThern,. 2... 0. ..200s.ccee cece seccceee 39,050 38,961 | 36,354 35,665 | 39,829 | 51,190 | 39,140 | 36,094 | 34,437 | 37,000) 32,231 | 34,971 | 454, 
is soap inne Hae Mos oe pcb sb0< ses ccceneced 40,659 39,414, 47,439 53,520) 61,816 | 59,099 | 42,500 | 51,252 | 40,024 | 44,073 | 37,922) 40,729 638,447 
Wéw York, New Haven & Hartford,................. | 34,289 34,970 | 25,300 28,710 | 35,000| 29,950 30,080 ,000 | 20,361} 30,000 24,271! 25,043 | -347,974 
SESE Re Myc begeatsccoes 12,664 11,824 10,940, 11,940 | 12,662 | 45,000 | 11,500 | 10,705 | 10,881 | 12,310, 12,013| 12,416| 144,855 
Homer Ramsdell Transportation Co... .:......... 23,934 | 36,211 | 49,921 | 42,378 ,564 | 34,309 | 28,525 ,568 | 23,531 | 308,941 
Delaware & Lackawanna, Morris & Essex Div.,..... 15,200, 14,000 | 13,000 14,000| 14,750| 31,250} 29,500) 28,750 | 31,000 | 28,000} 26,000 | 26,000 271,450 
AMIENS 9 06s voce bees poeccceubecsejeseces | 17,100; 15,000 | 13,200; 14,700 | 16,400 | 18,950 | 18,500 | 17,000 | 16,250; 16,500, 16,250 16,125 195,975 
SNE SD DY PORRETS,. 0065.0, venccctecececccy yee ce | 21,600 | 20,100 | 17,500 18,000} 20,000 | 22,000 | 21,000 | 20,000 | 20,000 | 20,500 | 20,000 | 20, 240,7 
Other SOurces,...........--.----0esseeeeeeeeeeeeeesee+| 4,000/ 3,700} 3,000} 4,000} 5,000 |- 6,000; 6,000] 5,000/ 5,000} 5,500} 5,000; 5,500) 57,700 





Totals, (in cans of 40 quarts each)............ 505,400 | 500,977 | 481,359 | 537,456 | 623,023 | 715,400 , 638,227 | 631,163 | 539,912 , 535,624 | 535,296 | 537,004 | 6,848,688 
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reckon an average of only four acres per cow, worth fifty dollars 
per acre, the real estate involved represents a capital of forty mil- 
lions. These two items alone thus represent an investment of 
$50,000,000. Any extravagance in the estimates is more than offset 
by the horses, implements, buildings, and other appurtenances of 
the dairy farm. 

According to many of the best-informed judgments, this vast 
investment pays no dividends, the money received for milk being 
hardly sufficient to pay the bare cost of production. We are speak- 
ing now about the business as a whole; only the best farmers, or 
those who have special contracts for their milk, are prosperous. 
Two causes lead to this result: First, and most important, the con- 
trol of the market by middlemen ; second, poor management on the 
farm. The latter can be most readily improved; the correction of 
the middleman difficulty involves a combination of producers to 
limit shipments to market demands, to control the distribution to 








morning. On nearly all the long routes the milk is shipped in re- 
frigerator cars and packed in ice. As early as four o’clock the ped- 
dlers arrive with wagons of empty cans, which are placed on the 
platforms, and the wagons filled with cans of fresh milk. The cen- 
tral figure in our frontispiece illustrates this early scene at the Har- 
lem milk depot. These peddlers of milk shipped in open cans (there 
are thousands of them) do the bulk of the business, though the best 
family and hotel trade demands milk direct from well-known dairies 
in sealed cans or bottles. Some milkmen have a large number of 
delivery wagons, with one or more stores, refrigerators, butter-fac- 
tories, etc. Several of these have united in a so-called Milk Ex- 
change, and monthly go through the form of fixing the price of milk. 
to producers. The Exchange price is much advertised, but the bulk 
of the milk is sold outside of the Exchange, being consigned direct 
to peddlers, with whom the farmer has made the best terms possi- 
ble. What milk remains on the platforms in the milk depots is sold 
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EL RIO REY. 


eonsumers, and to work up the surplus milk into butter and 
eheese. After repeated unsuccessful attempts, an organization that 
aims to accomplish these reforms has been started on a firm basis. 
It is*called ‘‘The Union of Milk-Producers for the Supply of the 
New York Market.” Charles R. Minor, Oxford, N. Y., is the 
president, and Walter B. Pierce, Chenango Forks, N. Y., the 
working agent. Local sections of the Union are being organized at 
all milk-shipping points. The organization is steadily growing, and 
is destined to become the needed power to reform existing abuses, in 
a manner of which space forbids a discussion. 

Some of the milk trains start at points nearly three hundred 
miles from New York or Jersey City. The accompanying map (the 
first of its kind, prepared at great expense of labor for the AMERI- 


CAN AGRICULTURIST) shows the principal routes over which milk is - 


brought to the city, and gives a striking view of the extent of terri- 
tory involved. The milk is all (small lots of bottled milk excepted) 
shipped in cans containing forty quarts. These are brought to the 


depots by the dairymen, the cars are loaded in the afternoon, and 
the fast-running trains reach New York or Jersey City early in the 








at auction, often for a cent per quart when the supply is large, while 
in a dearth of milk it has brought five dollars a can or even more. 
Consumers pay from six to ten cents per quart according to quality ; © 
the bulk sells at eight to ten cents. 

The Board of Health closely watches the peddlers. Last year 
it made 35,415 inspections and examined 46,000 samples of milk, 
destroyed 12,800 quarts of adulterated milk, had 450 persons arrest- 
ed for selling impure milk, and secured the imposition of 13,047 
fines. 





EL RIO REY, THE WONDERFUL COLT. 

We esteem ourselves as unusually fortunate in this issue in 
having it in our power to place before our readers a spirited por- 
trait of the great two-year-old race-horse of 1889. El Rio Rey isa 
chestnut horse with a good deal of white marking. He is one of a 
renowned family; the offspring of Norfolk, from Marion. His 
elder brother, the Czar, died a few months ago, having given prom- 
ise of developing into a magnificent animal. Their still older broth- 
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er, Conqueror of Norfolk, was a superior race-horse, but had to be | 
retired early in his successful career, as the legs were not strong 
enough to bear the ordeal of training, his body being large and mus- 


cular far above his years. This fault of nature does not exist in El 
Rio Rey, who though fully as heavily built as his illustrious brother, 
has legs of enormous strength, more than equal to all that judi- 
ciously can be asked of him. Up to date this superb horse has 
never been beaten. One of his greatest victories was the taking of 
the Eclipse stakes won at the new track in Westchester Co., N. Y., 
when with a large field of the best two-year-olds in America in his 
company he ran clean away from them; even as the Teutonic 
. could pass a coal barge. Again, a week later, he started in a large 
field, and owing to the carelessness of his jockey, was when within 
a few strides of the winning post overtaken by that brave filly Ru- 
perta. The horse’s instinct rather than the rider’s judgment, how- 
ever, saved the race, for no sooner did El Rio Rey perceive that he 
was being passed than he lengthened his stride and shook off his 
competitors. 

The great merits of her sons places Marion among the stars of 
American brood mares; for while Ann Fief has Tremont to exalt 
her, as yet she has not dropped another phenomenon. Maud Hamp- 
ton and Maggie B. B. are matrons of renown, but none in their pro- 


duce have done better than Marion, whose last. addition to the racing - 


world is also a colt by Norfolk, already named Rey del Rey, a pre- 
tentious name for a youngster, albeit he comes of a right royal line. 

El Rio Rey was bred and is still owned in California, the gener- 
ous climate of which has proved so favorable a nursery for thor- 
ough-bred horses. One cause, doubtless, of the wonderful develop- 
ment of the California-bred horse, is that the evenness of tempera- 
ture allows of constant open-air exercise, and this secures a good 
constitution, with a full-developed frame. 





WINTERING CABBAGE ON LONG ISLAND. 
Cc. L. ALLEN. 
: ie am 

The usual method practised by market-gardeners, and which is 
at the same time the most satisfactory and simple, is to plow out a 
double furrow, going forward and back in the same place. This 
will make a track sufficiently wide for three rows, one on either 
side and one in the center, the latter resting on the other two, the 
heads sinking about one-half their depth between the former. They 
should be placed roots down, and at the angle a head would natur- 
ally lie when pulled up and laid upon its side. The heads should 
be taken up after a frost, and before severe freezing commences. 
After the heads are intrenched, have them exposed as long as they 
are safe from freezing, then cover to about the depth of three 
inches with soil, without straw or any other protection. This is 
best done by running the plow on either side of the row, and throw- 
ing the furrow over them. This will be sufficient until there is a 
prospect that winter is to set in in earnest, then cover at least a foot 
with earth and leave them for the winter. It is better to put ina 
wisp of straw in every thirty feet of trench for ventilation, in case 
of a mild winter. 
covering to the depth of three or four inches, the trench may be 
protected against further freezing, by a covering of straw or stalks, 
in order to permit of the heads being taken out as wanted for use. 
For seed purposes, this precaution is unnecessary. 

Cabbages to keep well through the winter should be stored 
away before they have fully completed their growth. They then 
keep on growing during the winter, and in the spring will be much 
larger than when put away, and far more healthy. Last spring we 
took heads from the trenches more than three times the size they 
were when put away, perfectly sound and tender, while many of 
the matured heads rotted. © 





WILD RICE—ITS SEED AND FORAGE. 
J. 0. MARING, MINNESOTA. 
—<>——— 

One of the indigenous grasses of North America, the seed of 
which from ‘timé immemorial’ furnished food for wild fowls, and 
scarcely less wild Indians, has recently come into favorable notice 
for its valuable qualities. The plant referred to is the wild rice 


_wizania aquatica. Long before the advent of white men, the - 


“Indians were accustomed to push their canoes through the waters 
of the dense rice swamps, and pausing under thick clumps beat the 
ripened grain into their canoes. In this way large quantities were 
harvested for times of need. The plant abounds in the lakes and 
sluggish streams from the middle region to Canada and the North- 


After they.are well frozen in, say frost in the - 














| west, growing luxuriantly not only on the low, wet banks, but 
also on the muddy bottom where the water is several feet deep. . 
Wild rice is an annual that ripens its seeds in the fall, dropping . 
them into the water, where they germinate, the young plants reach- 
ing the surface during the first half of June. It grows very rapidly 
in one to eight feet of water, ripens late in August or early in 
September, and attracts great flocks of wild ducks and other wild 
fowls to the place. It should be planted in the fall in the months 
of September or October broadcast, from a boat, in two to six feet 
of water where there is a mud bottom. It has been successfully 
planted in November and December, but succeeds best when 
planted earlier. As an attraction for wild fowl, it cannot be 
equalled. A friend writes, ‘‘It brought me more nice meals than if 
I had butchered the fatted calf.” Near the sea coast it is the favorite 
food of mud-hens and rail-birds of all kinds. In large ponds and 
lakes it purifies the water and affords a refuge for small fry from 
the large fish, as well as food in the animalcule upon its stalks, 
For planting in fish-ponds, it is especially desirable, as it is greedily 
eaten by carp. It also does well along the shores of marshes, and 
makes a good hay. The stems: and leaves are valuable as a forage 
plant in swamps and inundated lands. Stock of all kinds are fond 
of it, green or cured. The cows give more milk and the horses 
grow fat. They eat as freely of it as of young sugar-corn. It seems. 
destined to be an article of great value as soon as it becomes 
generally known. Two crops can be cut of it in the South. 





STORING SWEET POTATOES. 
BENJAMIN BOYD, MISSOURI. 
ee 

I have been growing and sprouting sweet potatoes for eleven 
years, and my method of harvesting, storing, and keeping them is 
as follows: Boxes are made two feet long, one foot wide, and one 
foot deep. The bottom and ends are of inch boards, the sides of 
slats, with spaces a quarter of an inch between for ventilation. 
Each box contains one bushel, allowing for shrinkage. The dimen- 
sions of the boxes should be very exact, so they may be set one 
above another, without projecting beyond the general pile. 

The time to harvest the sweet potatoes is on dry, sunny days. 
Take the boxes to the field and fill them nearly to the top, taking 
care not to let any project above, soas to become bruised by a super- 
incumbent box. They are hauled in and stored at once. My sweet 
potato house is sixteen feet square and eight high in the clear, of 
hewn logs, made perfectly tight by being pointed inside and out 
with mortar. The ceiling is of dressed and matched pine lumber, 
upon which is spread a foot of sawdust, to keep out frost. There is 
a fireplace on the north side of the store-room. The potatoes, hav- 
ing been sorted in the field, are brought in, and the boxes are 
stacked up, the lower one being a foot from the earth floor. A 
smal! fire is kept up in damp and rainy weather, to dry the potatoes 
thoroughly before winter sets in; and after the weather becomes 
frosty, sufficient fire is maintained to preserve a temperature of 
about sixty degrees, never allowing it to go lower than fifty. In 
this way I have kept three hundred bushels of sweet potatoes, with 
a loss.of less than one in twenty. 

In this part of the Southwest we raise the Red and Yellow Nan- 
semond, Southern Green, White Brazilian, Yellow Jersey and Black 
Spanish. As to keeping qualities, I have had the best success with 
Yellow Nansemond and White Brazilian. In all cases it is impor- 
tant to store the varieties in separate boxes, as mixed lots do not 
command good markets. 





NUGGETS, 
—> 

Many a man may double his physical capacity by strengthening 
his mind somewhat. 

Without cleanliness in the dairy, all efforts to produce the best 
Lutter or cheese are vain. 

Generally, he who sells hay from his farm pays a high rate of 
interest for the money he gets. 

For the nutrition of live stock and the conservation of soil fer- 
tility, grass is the world’s royal crop. 

Excessive growth or fattening is at a great expense: of}-food. 
Better a continuous good growth, and no cramming stages, 

The man who buys good animals and gives them scrub feed, 
ought, to be consistent, not to hoist his umbrella in a rain-storm, 

The farmer niust have a long bank account who can afford te 
breed immature animals, or to keep animals for the shambles after 
they approach maturity. 
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THE DORKING FOWLS. 
B. HOLMES, JR. 
————— 

Next to the Game fowl the Dorking is probably the oldest pure- 
bred variety known to fanciers of to-day. Their origin is still 
shrouded in mystery; the weight of evidence showing that they 
were introduced into England during the old Roman occupation of 
that country. From history we learn that they were then the 
favorite fowls for the table, which position they have held ever 
since, even up to the present day. The descriptions given of them 
by the old writers differ materially in colors and markings from the 
breed as known now, being described as ‘‘ red” with various mark- 
ings, but all concur in naming the fifth toe, which is still one of the 
distinguishing marks of the breed. They are large birds, attractive 
in appearance, showing to the most casual observer their aristocratic 
descent, and have a general ‘“ pull-off-your-coat-and-roll-up-your- 
sleeves” look of business and utility. They have honestly earned 
and retained their position as the “‘ king” of table fowls; their flesh 
being very firm, fine-grained, tender and of delicious flavor. The 
carcass possesses a very large percentage of palatable flesh to total 
weight, the bone and offal being very small and light for so heavy 
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that has largely been overcome by judicious mating and handling 
and on suitable ground. A light sandy soil is the best for Dork- 
ings of any age. The chicks can probably be raised as successfully 
as most other breeds. They have never been held in as high favor 
in this country as in England, their reputation as moderate layers 
probably being one reason why our fanciers have not taken them 
up and pushed them to the front, but within the last two or three 
years some of our most enterprising fanciers have imported a good 
many from the best flocks in England, and they are gradually 
working their way into the esteem of the American public. We 
confidently expect to see them take the place they deserve to hold 
in the ranks of pure-bred fowls, in a very few years. The rank and 
file of poultry raisers are paying more attention to pure-bred stock 
in the poultry line, year by year, but they want to see usefulness in 
what they take hold of, as well as the pure blood, and this they will 
find in the Dorkings. The highest type of the white and colored 
breed is shown in our engraving. 





Corn-Husking.—Husking corn in the field deprives husking time 
of much of its festive character, and if the day happens to be a cool 
one, the task is far from pleasant, so far as the fingers are con- 
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DORKINGS, WHITE AND COLORED. 


a-fowl; the meat on the breast and thighs is particularly heavy 
and plentiful. They have never been considered very prolific, 
though in late years certain strains have been produced which are 
excellent layers, their eggs being large, clear white in color, and of 
fine flavor. This is only another instance in corroboration of the 
generally accepted fact of all breeds, that there is more in the strain 
than in the breed, as concerns the laying qualities. 

The general characteristics of all varieties of the Dorkings are 
a large but well-formed and not coarse head, rose comb in the 
whites, single in the silver grays, and either in the colored ; neck so 
heavily feathered as to look rather short ; abundant flowing hackle ; 
body very long and deep, with a rectangular appearance when 
viewed from the front; tail very large, with long flowing sickles ; 
thighs heavy and so thickly feathered as to show very little shanks; 
shorticwith good bone, but not excessively heavy, of-:a white or 
pinkish shade, and with a large fifth toe which turns upward with 
a slight curve and not resting on the ground in walking. The 
weights required in our shows are: cocks, seven-and-one-half to 
nine pounds; hens, six to seven-and-one-half pounds. English 
authorities give weights several pounds heavier for both sexes. At 
one time the chickens were considered tender and hard to raise, but 





cerned. But the large crops now raised, especially at the West, 
make husking in the field far more expeditious than the old method 
of breaking the ears from the stalks, throwing them into a wagon 
and conveying them to the barn floor. _ A husking bee is called by 
inviting the neighbors, and there is both work and sport, especially 
if a husker finds a red ear—which entitles the finder to a kiss from 
the girl of his choice. Old hands have been known to take a red 
ear with them, which at proper intervals is produced from the 
pocket as a “find.” However the corn may be husked, the seed- 
corn should be selected at husking time. Select good, well-shaped 
ears, free from any mixing with other varieties, well filled out to 
the very end, with regular rows the whole.Jength. Having fixed 
uporr the standard, select seed ears that come yp to the, standard. 
By taking pains in selecting the seed, one can in a. jw years estab- 


lish an improved variety. If the seed corn is oclooted in the io 


the seed-ears can be taken only from stalks that bear two g 


ears; an observance of this will increase the yield to the acre. Whén > 


a desirable variety hasbeen established, care must be exercised 
each year to preserve it in perfection. Save an abundance of seed, 
as it is often needed for replanting. Braid the husks of the seed 
ears together to form bunches to be hung in an airy place. 
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CALIFORNIA FRUIT CROP STATISTICS. 
CHARLES H. SHINN, CALIFORNIA. 
—<—— 


Although it has been part of my business for a number of years 
past to keep reasonably well posted upon the growth of the State, 


mates which must be made respecting the future, are a surprise to 
me. The total crop of deciduous fruits produced in California 


| rapidly. 


| 


The industry of growing almonds and walnuts has increased 
The walnut crop of 1884 was 750,000 pounds, and that of 
1888 was 1,000,000, a short crop, considering the increased acreage. 


| The almond crop grew from 250,000 pounds in 1884 to 1,050,000 
| pounds in 1885, but several short crops followed, and in 1888 the 


during 1888 was valued at about $8,000,000. In round numbers, we | 
dried 115,000,000 pounds, canned 65,000,000 pounds, sent out of the | 
State, in a fresh form, 41,000,000 pounds, and utilized for home | 
markets, or allowed to go to waste, 54,000,000 pounds—a total of | 


275,000,000 pounds of green fruit product. This seems an enormous 
amount, but as the ‘‘ Annual Review” edition of the Fruit Grower, 
in which most of the estimates given in this article appear, has 
very pertinently said, ‘‘The importation of foreign prunes alone 
into the United States in one year represents an equivalent of 
270,000,000 pounds of fresh fruit.” California has only made a 
beginning, as yet, in the ambitious occupation of supplying the 
dried and canned fruit, and much of the fresh fruit, for the rest of 
the United States. 

Considering the dried fruits of California, the shipments made 
from the State between July 1st, 1888, and July 1st, 1889, were 22,- 
427,000 pounds. The Santa Clara Valley, embracing parts of the 
counties of Alameda and Santa Clara, furnished one-third of this, 
and Sacramento comes next as a shipping point. The classification 
is interesting: Apricots, 3,200,000 pounds; prunes, 8,000,000; 
grapes (not raisins), 2,340,000; peaches, of all grades, 8,600,000 ; figs, 
as yet a new industry, 175,000. If we study the entire dried fruit 
product, and over a term of years, we discover some remarkable 
changes going on. The product of dried apples has lessened by 
two-thirds since 1884; that of apricots has multiplied exactly six- 
teen fold, and the peach product nearly as much; plums have 
decreased by one-half, while prunes are four times greater; 
nectarines show the largest development—thirty-four fold, and the 
product of figs has quadrupled. 

The raisin industry is, all in all, one of the most satisfactory 
ones in the State, having gone on developing with great rapidity, 
and having thus far rendered all who have undertaken it excep- 
tionally prosperous. From 1873, when 6,000 boxes of twenty pounds 
each were produced, until 1888, when the crop was 950,000 boxes, 
the increase has been almost uniform, except between 1884 and 
1885, when the crop sprang from 175,000 to 470,000 boxes. Classified 
by districts, Fresno, in 1888, produced 440,000 boxes, Riverside 
225,000 boxes, and Woodland and Davisville, Yolo Co., the original 
home of the industry, 115,000 boxes. Large parts of the counties 
of Kern, Tulare, Fresno, Merced and Stanislaus are as well adapted 
to raisin-culture as any lands that have yet been planted, and 
Southern California has a large area fit for the business, in addition 
to that already devoted to it in San Bernardino, San Diego and Los 
Angeles. There are about 22,000 acres of raisin vineyard in the 
State now, and if necessary ten times as large an area of suitable 
soil could be planted. The total annual raisin crop of the Valencia 
and Malaga districts combined is about 5,000,000 boxes; the Cali- 
fornia crop has doubled in the last five years, and can be depended 
upon to grow at least as fast in the future, so that fifteen years 
more will probably see California producing more raisins than the 
rest of the world combined. 

The canned fruit industry of the State, in 1876, was but 270,000 
cases, twenty-four cans to the case; the pack lessened the two fol- 
lowing seasons, rose in 1879, sank to 236,000 cases in 1880, and then 
developed rapidly, reaching in 1888 a total of 1,223,000 cases, repre- 
senting 70,000,000 pounds of fresh fruit. The sale and distribution 
of this fruit, when figured upon, proves conclusively that the great 
sources of consumption have not yet been reached. On a basis of 
100, 31 per cent of the California canned fruit goes to Missouri 
Valley points, 274 per cent to Mississippi Valley points, 10 per cent 
to Chicago, and 5 per cent to Colorado—only about 25 per cent is 
sold in other parts of the country. 

The citrus fruit industries are mainly centered on the orange. 
The lemon can be readily grown, but the trouble has been in curing 
and handling. When this difficulty is obviated, lemon-culture will 
* vie with that of the orange. -Of the latter, the total crop of 1888 





was 9,000,000 boxes,—about half that of Florida. Taking one dis- | 
| trough is furnished with an iron rack, upon which the hog is laid, 


trict, Riverside, Eastern shipments. have grown from fifteen car- 
loads in 1880-1 to 926 carloads in 1888-9. The industry of orange- 
culture is extending into new districts, and planting has taken a 
fresh start. 





yet, I confess the annual statistics of our fruit crop, and the esti- | Yield was but 450,000 pounds. 


A far larger yield may be expected 
this autumn, and the increased acreage will soon begin to produce 
an impression. Peanut-culture has never seemed to be permanent 
here, and has sunk from a yield of 750,000 pounds in 1884 to one of 
175,000 pounds in 1888. 

There are 150,000 acres of land in the State devoted to the vine- 
yards, chiefly of wine grapes, valued at $45,000,000, with machinery, 
buildings, etc., valued at $20,000,000. This is nearly three-fold the 
acreage of 1879. The wine product has grown from 5,000,000 gallons 
in 1878 to 18,000,000 gallons in 1888. Napa leads; Sonoma, Santa 
Clara, Fresno, Alameda, Los Angeles and Sacramento are the other 
most prominent wine districts. The brandy production is already 
600,000 gallons annually, and likely to increase greatly. 

It will be seen that these statistics show the growth of indus- 
tries, few of them more than twenty years old, and in most cases, 
only beginning to attract attention five or ten years ago. I can 
make no estimate as to the acreage planted but not yet in bearing. 
All such estimates are unreliable, the only ‘‘ pointer” being the 
general statement that the sales of nursery stock in California 
appear to increase each year. All in all, the horticulturists of this 
young State have every reason to feel satisfied with the outlook. 


USE AND ABUSE OF THE FARM WORK-SHOP. 
soaliliigs 

Absurd things are written about the farm work-shop. The 
farmer cannot be proficient in half a dozen trades, nor can his son 
do even fairly good carpenter or blacksmith work without practice. 
Some people seem to think that nothing is necessary but to get the 
tools, and the needful skill will come with them. The absurdities 
written about the farm work-shop would not merit notice were 
they not likely to lead us too far in the other direction. It is not 
good policy to go to the blacksmith every time a piece of iron is to 
be mended, or to the carpenter to make us a bench. The charges 
of the carpenter or blacksmith are of less importance than the loss 
of time. Every farmer who owns a large farm should have at 
least one farm blacksmith outfit. The farmer may not find it 
profitable to sharpen the plows, but he should be able to weld or 
rivet together pieces of iron or steel; to mend chains, shanks of 
forks or hoes, whiffletree clips, clevices, etc., etc. He ought also 
to be able to make rings, links, hooks and pins. The necessary 
tools cost little and the skill necessary to such simple work is soon 
gained. 

In wood many simple jobs or repairing are easily done. It is 
by no means certain that the farmer should not go farther in wood- 
working. Handles for axes, forks, rakes, etc., whiffletrees, and 
similar articles can probably be bought more cheaply than the 
farmer can make them for; but generally he can make better than 
he can buy, and when he counts quality he will doubtless find his 
own work better than he can buy. He can select the choicest 
timber and season it properly. It is a good practice to save the 
toughest, best pieces when splitting out rails or posts. 

With an assortment of copper rivets, some awls, thread and 
wax, any strap about the harness can be joined. This much leather 
working is always profitable. If the farmer will give the tools to 
the boys, the sense of property will stimulate them to practise using 
them. One boy may have the carpenter tools, another the black- 
smith tools, etc. If the boys choose to use their tools on rainy days, 
when otherwise they might rest, all right; but don’t compel them 
to: Making this extra work of course renders it distasteful. The 
hint sv frequently seen that with tools the boys can make or mend 
when they cannot do farm work, is altogether bad. If made use 
of, it will defeat your purpose every time. 








Make Ready for Hog-Killing.—Much of the hard work of convert- 
ing pigs into pork is avoided by making use of various contrivances 
to facilitate the work. The old way of scalding in a barrel with 
water heated in a kettle and turned into the barrel is vastly 
inferior to a long scalding trough made of plank, with a sheet iron 
bottom. This is to be so set with stones and earth that the fire 
runs the whole length and heats the water very rapidly. The 


and by means of a rope and pulleys is readily hoisted in and out 
upon the scraping tables. By the use of the rack the animal can be 
readily turned upon one side to the other. 
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PARTHENAISE CATTLE. 
DR. A. S. HEATH. 
a 

In the Department of La Vendée, in the Province of Poitou, 
France, is bred a race of beautiful cattle. Few breeds can claim 
even two special excellences, and three pronounced qualities are 
extremely rare. The food product should always rank first, 
whether it be milk or meat, and these are largely determined by 
the quality of the food elements. The labor product also claims 
attention in the several breeds of cattle, as an item in the estima- 
tion of relative values. 

The Jersey has the most beautiful head, the Shorthorn the best 
hindquarters, the Ayrshire the broad, deep 








litter, and cover this with earth. Small quantities of roots and 
those for the daily supply are best stored in boxes or barrels in the 
cellar, covered with sandy earth; this preserves their freshness by 
preventing wilting. Potatoes should always be in the dark ; even 
diffused sunlight will injure them. 





WHERE TO LOCATE. 
meas 
In the choice of location, the general farmer, the grower of 
grain or stock, may give fancy or inclination almost boundless 
range. With good roads and shipping facilities, by rail or water, 
these coarser and staple products of the farm may be easily and 





loin, the Devon compact symmetry, the 
Hereford large and deep body, the Charolais 
length and rotundity, the West Highland 
roundness of rib, the Holstein the greatest 
flow of milk, and the other breeds their spe- 
eial qualities. But for beauty of color the 
golden harvests have no richer shades than 
the Parthenaise, nor do any breeds of cattle 
show greater excellence of form, and such 
evenness of quality. Whether down in the 
fens, or up among the high, wooded sections 
ef La Vendée, or on the rich plains about 
Ghalet, they are always beautiful. In color, 7 
a rich creamy and mellow brown ; with deep sus 
black muzzles and legs; tapering and slight- se 
ly upturned waxy horns tipped black and of aie 
medium length, soft, fine coats and mellow ’ 
hides, small, delicate heads, fine bones, low 
stature, well-balanced bodies, and level from 
head to tail, well-sprung ribs and broad 
backs. The eyes are large, liquid, soft and ‘ 
amiable, fringed with a fine, pearly down, NEWL.. 
surrounded by a dark rim; the muzzles also 














are decked with the same shade of down as 
surrounds the eyes, rendering these animals 
the admiration of writers, poets, and artists; and yet not all of 
these, including George Sand and Rosa Bonheur, have ever had in- 
fluence enough on our matter-of-fact breeders to cause them to 
plant such manifold excellences upon American soil. As yet, the 
Parthenaise does not beautify our broad, green pastures. What 
shall the fine illustrations herewith of a bull and a cow do for the 
beautiful Parthenaise? 





Wintering Roots.— Root crops in general are best stored in 
trenches. Make trenches where water will not stand, three or four 





TYPICAL PARTHENAISE BULL. 


cheaply conveyed to a market. Wheat and corn, hogs and 
cattle, can usually find a buyer, if not the consumer’s market, 
near the seat of production. If it is a low market, because remote 
from the consumer, it is at least as good, in comparison with the 
cost of production, as that of the near-by producer. 

The market-gardener and the small-fruit grower, on the con- 
trary, must choose a location mainly with an eye toa market where 
the consumer may be quickly and inexpensively reached. Other 
considerations are that the market must be sufficiently large and of 
the right kind. Communities differ in respect to filling a gardener’s 
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ideal of a good market, as much as people do 
in their individual characteristics. A large 
market is not always a good one; nora small 
one necessarily poor. The markets of a large 
city can consume an almost unlimited quan- 
tity of fruits and vegetables, and will always 
do so when prices are sufficiently low. Thus, 
while little that is sent within will be lost for 


return little profit to the producer. Almost 
all shipments being on commission, the deal- 
er will sell at any figure that will cover 
freight charges, rather than have stock spoil 
on his hands. On the other side, early pro- 
duce, put upon the market in good shape, 
will find in the. city a class of purchasers 
able and willing to pay well, and which can- 
not be found to any extent elsewhere. Also, 
when there is any scarcity, the prices ob- 
tained will be extremely good. The antipode 
of the city market is the rural village, where 
every one, from the school-mastet to the 
cobbler, has his little garden ‘cultivated con 











TYPICAL PARTHENAISE COW. 


feet wide and six feet deep. The roots are stacked up in this; when 
two feet in length of the trench is packed, begin anew at six inches 
from the first stack, and so on. These spaces are to be filled with 
earth, so that the trench will present a full section of roots, 
supported by six-inch walls of earth. Finally cover the top with 





duction of big cabbages and mammoth 

pumpkins, and where the cottage-yard and the line of the garden- 

fence are utilized for growing fruits and berries, for the supply of 
each little home. 

Between these extremes lies the ideal market—the growing, 


thriving manufacturing town. Here will be found two classes of 


want of a purchaser, often the prices realized. 


amore, each rivaling his neighbor in the pro- 
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customers, each equally desirable, and each supplementing. the 
other. One class ‘comprises the people of considerable wealth; 
those identified with the manufacturing and business interests of 
the place; who will purchase, at good prices, a limited amount of 
early, or especially fine, supplies. The other class consists mainly 
of the mill employes and laboring people, who usually are not pro- 
ducers at all, but dependent on the market for every item that goes 
upon the table. They are liberal purchasers during the height of 
the season, while the supplies are the largest and at the lowest 
price. The average of prices in such a market will be much better 
than in a large city. The net profit upon the same amount of sales 
will be better, and the work can be carried on with greater personal 
satisfaction. There are many such locations still without any good 
professional gardener, or grower of small fruits, and they constitute 
the very best openings now to be found for such business. 

In selecting the location—especially if one is also new to the 
business—it is best not to choose too largeatown. A place of three 
thousand inhabitants, if it is growing and prosperous, will afford a 
market equal to the usual productive capacity of a first year’s gar- 
den. As the town grows, so will the gardener’s appreciation of its 
wants, and in his operations, each succeeding year, he can conform 
to its growing needs. to his own constantly-increasing profit and 
satisfaction. 





PREPARING BEES FOR THE WINTER. 
A. H. DUFF, KANSAS. 
Ee eles 

Successful wintering of bees depends largely on preparations 
made before cold weather sets in, such as uniting weak colonies, feed- 
ing, etc. The extra food must be given so early that the bees can seal 
up their stores. Unsealed comb during winter is not healthful food. 
Whatever variety of food is given them, the moisture that arises 
from the bees during cold weather enters the unsealed stores, and 
produces disease. It is far better to look to this important matter 
during the honey season, and prepare frames of sealed honey to 
supply all colonies that need feed. But, in our greed for a heavy 
crop, we are apt to lose sight of this, and when feeding-time comes, 
we buy sugar, at high prices, to supply these wants. The fact has 
been demonstrated, time and again, that it is cheaper to depend 
upon the honey source alone than to use sugar at any time. 
Besides, we are greatly injured by the popular idea that we feed 
sugar for the production of surplus honey. But, though it is 
cheaper and better to depend upon the natural honey source alone, 
yet, if we have colonies without honey enough to carry them 
through the winter, and no surplus honey at hand to give them, we 
must feed them sugar or lose them. Uniting bees, and supplying all 


_ colonies with good fertile queens, is of primary importance. As 


we have the advantage of movable frame hives, we should thor- 
oughly arrange the brood-nest in every colony so that the brood 
shall occupy the center of the hive or combs. If a frame of brood 
is carelessly set on one side, the bees occupy the other side, and the 
brood separates. After properly arranging the hive and providing 
a good queen, we are ready to feed. The food will be stored around 
the-cluster of bees. Frames of comb filled with pollen near the 
cluster of bees are considered injurious to bees during winter. This 
has been our experience, and we take particular pains to either 
remove such frames from the hive or place them outside of the 
brood-nest. Bees should not cluster on frames filled with pollen 
during winter. They use too much pollen as food, and it has a 
tendency to produce dysentery. 

‘During this time of preparation is the best time to change the 
stock of bees. Good queens of all improved stock are now very low 
in price, and if we introduce queens now we have the full advan- 
tage of the new stock the next season, as we should not if we put 
off such work until the following spring, when queens cost double, 
or even more. Bees should have protection during winter, either 
by using chaff hives, or keeping the colonies under ground. But 
we should keep in mind that the most important thing to give them 
is, a good supply of‘sealed honey, within easy access. Many colo- 
nies of bees starve to death from the fact that the honey is all in 
‘one sidé of thé hive and the bees on the other, while the weather is 
*so’cold that they cannot move toit. Thisis another reason for put- 
ting the cluster of bees in the center of the hive, and the honey 


on each side. 
oil 





Late Harvesting.—A good farmer should know the relative ten- 
derness of his crops. He -will- know that the least frost will injure 
some, and they must be placed out of danger, while others will not 
be injured by severe frosts. There was in some localities much 








late planting of corn, to replace crops injured by severe floods and 
wash-outs. It is good farming to replant in such cases if there is 
any chance of making a crop. At least a crop of fodder can be 
secured, and with a very favorable autumn,,a crop of corn. Itis 
the practice in the Western States to husk from the bundles in the 
field. At the East there is a demand for husks or ‘‘ shucks” for 
various uses that makes it pay to gather the ears and take them to 
the barn, when opportunity for an old-fashioned ‘‘ corn-husking” 
will be appreciated by the young folks. In husking in the field on 
a cold day the stalks often fail of proper care. They should be set 
up so securely that they will not get blown over before they are all 
fed out. Select the seed corn at husking time, if not done earlier; 
leave enough husks attached to the ears to allow them to be braided 
together to be hung up out of reach of rats and mice. 





HANDLING MANURE IN AUTUMN. 
fee Skee 

The best practice among those not provided with abundant barn 
room, is to select a level piece of ground, and stack the threshed 
straw there year after year. The straw can be converted into well- 
rotted manure by using it liberally for bedding in the stables and 
by turning the cattle to the stack; and all things considered, this 
is the most profitable disposition of the straw where that not eaten 
by the cattle in the stack yard is converted into manure, and wel: 
cared for. The straw thrown under foot by the cattle will likely 
be trampled down so solidly that if left to itself it will not be con- 
verted into manure in the desired time; and part of the stack may 
have to be cut down and strewn over the yard, making necessary 
some effort to hasten the rotting of the straw. As there is no need 
of handling wet manure, it is advisable to have the mass stirred 
every day for some days before it is taken to the fields, that-it may 
dry out. To accomplish this it may be necessary to use a manure 
hook like a two-pronged hoe. It may be made by any blacksmith. 
A better one, in fact the best for manure not wet, is to have a 
blacksmith bend the shank of a four- or five-tined manure fork, 
making a hook shaped like a potato-digger. It is sometimes difficult 
to make the shank hold in place. Take the length of the shank ; 
measure back from the_end of the handle this distance less one 
inch; at this point put a screw through the handle, having it pass 
through the center of the hole bored for the shank (the head and 
point of the screw may be filed off even with the surface of the 
handle); then drive in the shank with its point heated toa red heat ; 
as the point reaches the screw it will be deflected and enlarged and 
will make a way for itself in the wood, getting a hold that the 
strength of one man will not overcome. The handle of a manure 
hook should be quite heavy around the shank, to give strength, and 
the weight is really needed there. 

All the manure should be removed from the yard before the 
grain is threshed, that the new straw may not be stacked upon it; 
and the usual method of putting it upon the winter wheat ground 
isa good one. If strewn over the ground as it is plowed, the har- 
rowing necessary to put the seed bed in proper condition will thor- 
oughly fine it and incorporate it with the soil, while it will not be 
below the roots of the wheat. It is best to strew it over the ground 
as it is hauled out. This saves one handling, Hauling manure in 
it so fouls a wagon box that it is best to have another box for this 
and similar uses. This is best made of loose planks—pine, two inches 
thick and from nine to twelve inches wide. They are made much 
more convenient to handle by shaving down the ends to three inches 
wide. If-end boards are desired, grooves can be cut in the side of 
the handles on the ends of the planks, and will be strong enough to 
hold the boards. If desired to make the box higher than the stand- 
ards, and the latter are not provided with rings to receive pieces, 
staple rings into the planks forming the sides of the box. Passing 
pieces of wood. through these rings will hold the upper boards in 
place. The lowest side planks must lie on the bolster, the planks 
forming the bottom of the box fitting closely inside of them. 

The manure crop year properly begins in the fall; and at this 
time the yards, stable and sheds should be made clean and ready for 


the next year’s crop making. 


Fattening Animals.—Only a portion of the food of an animal is 
stored up as fat; a large share is expended in keeping thé animal 
warm. If the weather be mild, much less of the food will be 
required to keep up the heat, and more will go to laying on fat. 
There are two kinds of food elements—heat producers and flesh 
formers. Every farmer who fattens animals, whether beeves or 
poultry, should study the composition of food, that he may feed 


most profitably. 
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SUBURBAN COTTAGE COSTING $3,500. 


——<> 


| 
| 


The second story is nine feet. high in the clear, laid out as shown 


in Fig. 4, to contain three roomy chambers, a hali bedroom, and ° 


We present herewith the elevations and floor plans of a village | bathroom. The entire second story is finished, like the first, in hard 


or suburban cottage of chaste and unpretentious design, cheery as- | 
It was designed by David | 


pect, and very convenient arrangement. 
W. King, architect, New York. In general architectural appear- 
ance it is characterized by simplicity, attractiveness arising from 
harmony and elegance of proportion, rather than from elaborate 
ornamentation. It is free from the multiplicity of gables and gen- 
eral ‘‘crazy-quilt architecture” so noticeable in many of the so- 
called ‘“‘ modern cottages” which disfigure rather than ornament so 
many rural and suburban situations. 

The cellar, which extends under the full size of the house, is 
seven feet high in the clear. The foundation walls are laid on foot- 
ings set in cement. The walls are of sound building stone, eighteen 
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wood, of the natural color, and varnished. The walls and ceilings 
of both stories throughout are hard-finished on one scratch-coat of 


| brown mortar. 


The attic, which is reached by a stairway leading from the 


| upper hall, is floored, and can be finished or not as convenience 








demands. 

The outside of the house is clapboarded to the belt line at the 
top of the first story, and shingled above. The roof is also shingled. 
The clapboards are given two coats of white lead and oil, with any 
desired tint. The‘shingles are stained with burnt sienna and a little 
Venetian red. The building is heated by a furnace, with cold-air 
pipe, registers, etc., in the latest improved method. Such a building, 























































































































FIG. 1. FRONT ELEVATION. 


inches thick at the bottom, tapered to sixteen inches at the grade | 


line, laid in lime and cement mortar. Above the grade line the 
foundation is of dressed stone or brick eight inches thick. The bot- 
tom of the cellar is covered with a cement concrete, made of three 
parts clean, sharp gravel to three parts of cement, two inches deep. 
The cellar is entered by a stairway under the main entrance hall, 
and also by an outside hatchway in the rear of the house. 

The first story, of which a floor;plan is shown in Fig. 3, is ten 
feet high in the clear. As will be seen, it is entered from a veranda 
eight by ten feet. The entrance hall may be warmed, if desired, by 
a small stove leading into the kitchen chimney. The stairs are pro- 
vided with newels of cherry or oak, and handrails and balusters of 
maple. The parlor and dining-room have each a bay-window and open 
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FIG. 3. PLAN O# FIRST FLOOR. 

fireplace, and are separated by sliding doors or curtains. The hall, 
parlor, and dining-room are finished in hard wood, sand-papered, 
then given a coat of wood filler, and two of copal varnish, rubbed 
smooth, , All is left the natural color of the wood. The kitchen is 
provided with range, sink, water-heater, and work table. It is 
wainscoted three feet high except back of the sink, where it is four 
feet. , The wainscoting is of five-eighths pine beaded ceiling, three 
inches wide, with a neat cap. An entry way with convenient shelf 
separates the kitchen from the outer-back door. A storeroom occu- 
pies the space between the entry and the pantry, and both are duly 
fitted up with shelving and cupboards. 











FIG. 2. SIDE ELEVATION. 


exclusive of furnace and range, could be built, in the vicinity of 
New York, for $3,500 





CARE OF GRAPEVINES IN CITY YARDS. 

THOMAS BENNETT, NEW JERSEY. ; 
feat 
Grapevines in city yards are rarely properly pruned and trained. 
Sometimes half, if not all, of the last season’s wood is left on, result- 
ing in a large crop of small bunches. The owner then thinks hig 
vines are doing well, but the following year he either has a very poor 
crop, or the vines have become so weak that they become a ready 
prey for disease. The remedy, in a great measure, lies in properly 
pruning, and in not allowing the vines to bear too profusely. Who- 
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FIG. 4. PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 





























| ever is satisfied with a moderate crop will mostly have healthy vines 


and good; sound fruit for many years. BD 

Another unsightly feature frequently met with in city yards 
are arbors from ten to twelve feet high, bearing only on the..fop, 
and the sides almost naked of young wood. The old vines stretch 
up and over-crowd all on top, whereas those same arbors, by proper 
training, should be covered with bearing wood from within one 
foot of the ground to the top of the trellis. Old grapevines can 
be brought down and layered, that is, buried, in the ground six or 
eight inches, where they will throw out young roots, Thus, old 
vines may be rejuvenated and enabled to bear equally as well on the 
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sides as on the top of the arbor. The grapevine is a greedy feeder, 





- and must, therefore, be well supported with manure to produce a 


satisfactory crop for any length of time. Housekeepers generally 
are aware that soapsuds are good for their grapevines, but they sel- 
dom apply them properly ; they are thrown on the hard ground, all 
over the surface, rarely go in more than an inch or two deep, run 
away, and are, for the most part, lost. Before putting them on, the 
soil should be loosened well with a pronged hoe, so that the suds 
will enter the ground at once, and soak in down to the roots. 





HOW TO PUT UP A HYDRAULIC RAM. 
W. E. THOMAS, MARYLAND. 
iin ; 

In the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for September is an article on 
the use of the hydraulic or water-ram, which it would be well for 
its readers to consider. This little machine, where the conditions 
necessary to its working exist, or can be made, even by some out- 
lay of labor for first cost, is about as perfect for its purpose as can 
well be imagined. Any man of ordinary intelligence, who can read 
and understand plain and extremely simple directions, can erect one. 

The principle on which the water-ram works is, utilizing the 
force which the water attains in running from the head provided 
through the feed-pipe into the ram. This is done by the check 
valve or plunger being moved upward by the flow of running water 
eoming from below. This sets the plunger firmly in place, obstruct- 
ing the outflow in that direction. In the bottom of the chamber of 
the ram, over the running water, is a valve that allows the inflow of 
water, and prevents its running back. When the plunger is forced 
up, the suddenly-checked water finds an outlet through this valve. 
When this force is expended, which is well nigh instantaneous, the 
plunger falls back by its weight, and again the water runs through 
the perforations provided for that purpose, and carries it up again. 
A large part of the water is thus lost to get the balance when it is 
wanted. The principle by which the water is forced up is not by 
eompressed air. The duty of the air in the chamber is to act asa 
buffer. The water working up the supply pipe gradually exhausts 
this air. This loss is guarded against in some patterns by the use of 
a pin-hole in the feed-pipe, near the chamber, which sucks a little 
air in at every stroke of the plunger. The first conditions to be 
observed in putting up a ram is to secure a proper head for the 
height the water must be raised, and the amount desired. My 
machine had a fall (the best I could give it) of three feet eight inches, 
and raised water to a tank three hundred and fifty-one feet away, 
up a hill fifty-two feet above the ram. If there had been a fall 


. twice as great, probably four times as much water could have been 


supplied. The next condition is, a proper outlet to carry waste 
water readily ; the last and very necessary condition is to provide 
a frost-proof covering for the ram and ‘pipes, burying the pipes in 
soft ground twenty to twenty-four inches, and in packed ground 
thirty inches. Don’t try to run a very small supply-pipe; the fric- 
tion is too great. I tried three-eighths-inch, and found it too small. 
Use galvanized iron or lead pipe, or, what is still better, rustless 
iron pipe. Put uparam properly! It cannot easily be put in any 
other way, so far as the instrument itself is concerned. But make 
all the little conveniences for house and barn, as they will be wanted. 

The invention of the water-ram, like other useful applications 
ef Nature’s forces to man’s every-day wants, was by a Frenchman, 
Montgolfier, who also made the first balloon. 


DIGGING AND STORING POTATOES. 
* itn ake? 

Potatoes have been, as a general thing, an unsatisfactory crop 
this season, on account of the rot, which in many localities has 
proved very destructive. Potatoes, whether early or late kinds, 
should not be left in the ground long after the vines die. If the 
potatoes are sound, a second growth may take place, to the injury 
of their quality. If there is rot among the potatoes, digging and 
drying them is one of the methods of arresting the trouble. If the 
vines have been killed by the fungus, before digging rake the 
remains of the tops to one side in heaps between the rows, and burn 
them. This will materially prevent the spread of the pest. If too 
green to burn readily, a few sticks of dry wood or kindlings will 
help make a blaze that will destroy the tops. In digging potatoes 
expose to the sun as little as may be, but as soon as dry, gather up 
and store in a dark, dry and well-ventilated cellar. Potatoes are 
best stored in slatted bins to hold a few bushels each; these have 
the bottoms of slats and the corner pieces project below to join legs, 
These bins may be set upon one another, and allow of thorough 
ventilation. They facilitate the tubers to be overhauled, should the 














spread of the rot make it necessary to examine the contents and 
separate the badly-decayed from the sound ones. A handful of 
slaked lime strewed over the potatoes in each bin will aid in check- 
ing the progress of the rot. Decayed potatoes should not go to the 
manure heap, but be thrown upon a heap of burning rubbish, or 
make a fire of brush for the purpose. 
WHY THE STRIPPINGS ARE SO RICH IN CREAM. 
HENRY STEWART. 

a 

Every person who knows anything of milk knows that the last 
drawn milk of a cow is much richer in cream than the other milk; 
but the reason for this is not generally known. Indeed, it has been 
a subject of dispute, and the explanation usually given is quite 
erroneous. The structure of the cow’s udder well studied will 
explain why the strippings are so rich. Any fact learned is inter- 
esting in two ways: first, because it is pleasant for the mere know]l- 
edge gained and the relation of it to matters of daily life; and 
second, because the knowledge is a guide to the right kind of 
practice in daily work. 

A cow’s udder is composed of a solid mass of glandular sub- 
stance apparently made up of very small nodules or masses, through 
which a fine membrane passes so as to separate the whole into cells 
or divisions. The udder is divided into two parts by a membrane 
from the front to the back, making two separate and distinct 
halves. These halves are not divided, and yet the front and back 
part are distinct from each other; each quarter being connected 
with the teat which belongs to it by the small cells or divisions and 
small pipes or ducts leading from them to the teat. The upper part 





. of the udder is made up almost wholly of fat; the lower part has 


very little fat in it. Consequently with this structure the udder 
cannot, as many have taught, be a simple reservoir of milk in 
which the cream can rise to the top as it accumulates in the udder. 
The udder, in fact, can hold very little milk. In a recent examina- 
tion of an udder by careful dissection, the combined spaces or ducts 
in it were found to be insufficient to hold half a pint of milk; but 
the milk was held as by a sponge of close texture all through the 
glands of the udder, and in the small cells mentioned, which thus 
kept the milk as if thousands of small bladders, each holding milk, 
were gathered into another and much larger bladder, but all the 
milk found would not measure a pint; and this udder was taken 
from a cow milking several quarts at a time, that was slaughtered 
twelve hours after having been milked. 

The milk, therefore, must be produced in the udder as the milk- 
ing proceeds ; and the cow may prevent the flow of milk by repress- 
ing this action. The giving of milk is clearly a voluntary act of 
the cow, and as she lets it down the milk flows from these cells 
into the passages leading to the teats. Necessarily the milk from 
the upper part of the udder’can only come down last; and the 
glandular substance in this part of the udder being mostly fat, the 
milk is made up largely of fat, Which is mingled with the serum or 
milky fluid that escapes from the glands by a change of the sub- 
stance into milk. Thus the richness of the strippings is accounted 
for. 

One useful lesson may be learned from this study. It has been 
said that the richness of the food of a cow in fat does not increase 
the richness of the milk. The palpable unreasonableness of this, 
evident to those dairymen who have found it profitable to feed food 
rich in fat to their cows, is distinctly proved by the facts men- 


‘tioned. For it is admitted that rich food does make fat in the ani- 


mal. No one is hardy enough to deny that. But if the rich food in- 
creases the fat in the udder, and this. fat mixed in the glandular sub- 
stance, and seen by the aid of a microscope to exist in the form of 
small globules in the glandular substance, escapes as this substance 
breaks down into the serum of the milk and makes the milk from 
this part of the udder exceedingly rich in fat, then this fat (the 
butter) must have been increased by the fat in the food. And the 
practical experience of the dairymen that it pays to give oil meal 
and corn meal that are rich in fat to increase the butter yield, is 
corroborated and confirmed, in spite of the belief of persons who 
may think otherwise. 





Care of Cold Frames.—Plants for next spring’s planting may be 
set from the seed-bed in the open ground in the frames. Set cab- . 
bages, etc., down to the leaves. Do not put on the sashes until cool 
weather requires them. The plants are to be kept dormant. Pre- 
pare cold frames for early planting, fill with straw or leaves to 
prevent freezing, and put on shutters. 
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MANUFACTURING BARREL HOOPS. 
W. D. BOYNTON, WISCONSIN. 
> 
Assuming that the poles have been artificially grown by the 
process described in a previous number, the first cutting will proba- 
bly be made the fourth or fifth year from time of planting. If 


grown thickly, as directed, there will be from 20,000 to 30,000 | 
| post must be solidly spiked in place, as there must be much force 


poles on an acre. Perhaps not more than one-fourth of these will 
be of sufficient size to cut this first time. The lengths required are 
as follows: For molasses barrels, eight-foot poles; for pork barrels, 
seven-foot; for smaller sized barrels, four-foot six inches, five-foot 
six inches, and six-foot. The greatest demand is for the two longest 
mentioned. The poles to be manufactured into 
these lengths must be at least one inch in diame- 
ter at the top end. The smallest size mentioned 
need not be over five-eighths of an inch in diame- 
ter at the top end. As a rule it will uot pay to cut 
the poles until they have attained the larger sizes 
named, as the price is so low for these small sizes 
that it will be more profitable to give the timber 
another season’s growth before cutting. Then, 
%] too, quite a quantity of the long poles are so in- 
| jured in making up that they can only be made 
j into short lengths, which usually gives a sufficient 
|| proportion of these sizes to satisfy the demands of 
#}4) the market. The cutting should be done in late 
Hy autumn and winter, so that new sprouts will 
, spring up to take the places of the trees removed. 
‘7, A constant supply is thus kept up. Care should 
4 be used not to injure the smaller poles in taking 
Z out the large ones wanted for immediate use. A 
| light hatchet is best for the work. After the poles 
have been dragged away from the growing tim- 
ber, trim them in a place where the brush may be 
piled and burned if not wanted for other purposes. 
FIG. 1. Trim closely, and sever the top with a diagonal 

THE SPLITTER. cut to facilitate splitting later on. - A small shop 
may be built at little cost, expressly for making the hoops, as it 
may be wholly of rough lumber of a cheap grade. It should be 
made tolerably tight—not to protect the workman from the cold, 
for if he is industrious he will not,suffer at this work, even with 
his coat off—but he must have a room warm enough to thaw the 
frost from his poles. They cannot well be worked when full of 
frost, as the splitter will not follow the grain, and the knife 
works great havoc in shaving. A section of an old smoke-stack, 
four or five feet long, makes a good heater for this purpose. Set 
one end in a sand bed, as a precaution against fire on the floor; fit 











FIG. 2. SHAVING-HORSE. 


a top to it of sheet iron, in which a hole is made for the pipe to be 
attached. Cut a huge door in one side, through which may be 
crammed whole armfuls of the shavings and other refuse from the 
manufacture. Nothing is too green to burn in one of these heaters. 

Stand the poles up around the heater and against the walls near 
by, where they will get the full benefit of the heat. Put as many 
poles into the room in the morning as can be manufactured through 
the day, that they may all be thawed. Fig. 1 shows the splitter. 
The largest portion is a log or post about a foot in diameter, and 
three feet long. This is placed within eighteen inches of the side of 
the room, firmly spiked to the floor and braced by a stiff stage from 
near the top of the post diagonally to the studding of the wall. The 
top of the post serves as a chopping-block upon which to cut off 
poles and start the end slit before using the splitter above. Firmly 
’ spiked to it is the splitter proper. It is made of a tough piece of 
dry oak plank half an inch thick and eight inches wide: As a rule 
the pole will make either two or four hoops. Always split from the 
top end, Lean this end against and on the top of the post or block, 








and with the hatchet start the split in the center. Withdraw the 
hatchet, take the pole in both hands, press the cleft end on the 
splitter, the wedge form of which will easily and rapidly open the 
pole with the pressure exerted by the workman. [If the cleft seems 
not inclined to follow the center, or where wanted, a little wrench 
by the workman will throw it in or out as wanted. A little practice 
will enable any one to control it to a nicety in this respect. The 


exerted on it, and ‘the splitter must be of good tough, dry wood. 
Steel or iron will not answer here. When one splitter wears out 
another must be put on. 

Fig. 2 shows the shaving-horse: 6 is the bed-piece, or seat 
for workman ; 3, table over which the hoop passes in shaving. It 
is supported by a block, 2, which holds it six or eight inches above 
the bed-piece. It is rounded at the lower end, and firmly spiked at 
both bearings. The slot must be large enough to allow the arm, 4, 
to play easily. 1 is a three-fourths-inch iron rod, eight inches long, 
to which an iron plate is welded, by which it may be attached to 
the top front side of arm, 4. When the foot is placed against the 
treadle, 5, this rod or jaw is thrown down on the hoop, which may 





FIG. 3. 


THE TYING-RACK. 

run the length of the table on either side of the arm. Use asmooth 
round rod for this jaw. The hoop may then be slipped back 
and forth rapidly in shaving. The arm is swung on a three- 
fourths-inch bolt at 7. 

Lay the split pole on the table, heart side up, letting it extend 
under the arm of the workman, and back of him, so that the jaw 
of the shaving-horse barely catches the end on the table in front of 
him. As he shaves, he loosens the jaw occasionally, pushes the 
shaved portion along down the table, and thus brings the unshaved 
portion in front of him. Shave out the heart, or as much of 
it as may be necessary to give the hoop the proper pliancy. Any 
cooper can give the desired information as to this, or the uninitiated 
may easily ascertain by simply bending the hoop around ina circle. 
If uniform and of the proper thickness, it will make very nearly a 
perfect circle when bent, and may be brought together with but 
little exertion. After a little practice all this will be done almost 
mechanically, with no necessity for testing, except occasionally a 
hoop to guard against varying too much one way or the other. A 
long, steady sweep with the knife produces the best results. A 
short, chopping motion is apt to produce an uneven and unsightly 
hoop. The regular hoop-shave is a broad-bladed one, which can be 
set at any desired angle. It may be had of almost all dealers. 


The construction of the tying-rack is plainly shown in Fig. 3. . 


It has a head-piece, against which the butt ends of the hoops are 
placed. The middle upright piece can be moved to suit the length 
of hoop to be tied. The binder represented in Fig. 4 is placed with 
the rope across the rack, a lever hanging down on either side. 





Fic. 4. THE BINDER. 
top of the side horizontal pieces. When ready to bind, swing the. 
short ends of the levers up over the bundle ;- then lift up on the long 
and outer ends. This encircles the bundle. Lift up until the long: 
ends stand up straight and together. Now cross and bring dowa - 
with full weight; tie, change ends with bundle, and do the same. 
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again. A stout tarred twine is made purposely for this work. The 
tie should be made about two feet from the end of the bundle of the 
long hoops. Put fifty in a bundle of the greatest lengths, and one 
hundred of the shortones. To split and shave three hundred of the 
long hoops is considered a day’s work, and of the short ones six to 
eight hundred. These bundles may be stacked away and kept almost 
any length of time, if in a dry place, as they have to be steamed in 
any case before using in the large factories. 





A JERSEY DUMP-WAGON. 


——— 


t 


The illustrations herewith show the general appearance and | 


structure of a very convenient dump-wagon, which is in quite com- 
mon use among the farmers of Monmouth, Ocean, and some other 
eounties of New Jersey. Figure 1 is a perspective view of the wag- 





FIG. 1. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF DUMP-WAGON. 
en, with a part of one forward wheel removed to show the construc- 
tion of the dumping part. Figure 2 shows the manner of dumping. 
No special running gear is needed, as the hind wheels and entire 
forward axle, with wheels and all, can be used. 

The outer frame has two side-rails, each nine feet long, and 
three by five inches, with one end mortised into an ordinary hind 
axle one foot from each end. The ends of the axle are rounded off 
and ironed, as usual, to receive the hind wheels. At the forward 
end of the side-rails a notch two-and-a-half inches deep and fifteen 
inches wide is cut in the under side, in which a piece of hard-wood 
plank of the same dimensions and two feet ten inches long is firmly 
bolted. To the lower side of this piece is fastened a bolster, six 
inches wide and four inches thick in the middle, tapering to two 
inches at each end. A staple of five-eighths-inch round iron is set 
midway in the bolster-piece, projecting four inches above it, and 
secured by nuts on the lower ends. 
bored through the middle of the bolster-piece and bolster, for the 
king-bolt. Five strong stakes are mortised into each side-bar, the 
front ones being one foot from the end. Two stakes are also set in 
the hind axle to support the tail-board. The side-boards, of any 
desired width, are nailed or bolted to the stakes. The outer frame 
is now complete. 

The inner or dump frame and bottom are made of a width and 


length to fit easily into the outer. There are two side-bars, each 
three by five inches, and eight feet seven inches long ; a cross-piece, 





FIG. 2. MANNER OF DUMPING. 
six inches wide and two thick, framed into the rear end, and one 
fifteen inches wide at the front. The bottom is of inch-boards fitted 
and nailed snugly to the frame. 
are notched on the lower side like those of the outer frames, to ad- 
mit the bolster-piece, and a slot one inch wide and four long is cut 
through the front cross-piece and bottom boards, for the staple. 
Any desired form of seat is attached to the forward end-board. This 
frame is hung to the outer one by a bar of five-eighths-inch round 


place by a pin through the staple in front, which is removed for 
dumping. The whole is made narrower in front than behind, for 
the reason that such a form admits of more freedom in turning the 
forward wheels. 

_ For use, the hind wheels are removed from any ordinary farm- 
wagon and put on the axle; the king-bolt is drawn, and the for- 
ward axle, with wheels, tongue and all the forward running gear, is 
placed under the dumping-box and made fast by the king-bolt. 

Such a wagon is extremely useful for hauling manure, sand, pota- 
toes, or any articles that may be unloaded by dumping. 





PREPARING AND SHIPPING LIVE POULTRY. 
Ss. B. CONOVER, NEW YORK. 
ep 
Poultry shipped alive to market should be well-fattened, healthy 
and free from blemish. It is mostly used by the city people who 
will not take or use any fowl] or animal that is in any way deformed; 
but for unblemished and well-fattened fowls they are willing to 
pay the highest price. Before putting them in the coops, give 
plenty of feed and drink. Feed grain only; meal sours. Do not 
over-crowd the coop, as it causes excessive heat and makes the 
fowls feverish and sickly. If sent by express the coop should be as 
small and light as is compatible with sufficient strength to bear 


| rough handling. Freight is charged on weight of coop, as well as 


A three-quarter-inch hole is | 


of poultry. Old roosters usually sell at half the price of fowls, and 
young roosters are rated the same as chickens. Small and near-by 
lots are best sent by express, and the coops will be returned free of 
charge. These can be made smaller and lighter than those which 
are sent by freight. A good and convenient size for express coops 
for fowls, chickens and ducks, is as follows: Boards for ends and 
middle, each two feet long, one foot wide and five-eighths of an inch 





CRATE FOR SHIPPING POULTRY. 


thick, free from shakes or splits, and of light dry wood. For the 
bottom use boards four feet long and three-eighths of an inch thick. 
For sides and top, good, clear, straight-grained plasterers’ lath is the 
best and cheapest. Make the bottom of boards the same length as 
the laths and of full width of the end and middle pieces. Nail the 
lower laths close against the bottom boards, on both sides, to pre- 
vent the fowls from getting their feet.or legs out. Leave interstices 
of about two inches between the laths on the sides, but only one- 
and-a-half on top. This prevents the fowls from sticking their 


| heads through and being injured or killed, as one coop is placed on 


| another. 





The forward ends of the side-rails | 


Do not nail the two middle laths on top of the coop, but 
use screws, so they can be easily removed.. Nail a piece of thin, 
light hoop-iron all around the ends and middle. For small spring 
chickens and pigeons make coops of ‘the same dimensions, but only 
eight inches high, as only strong, healthy pigeons are used for trap 
shooting. Do not put squealers or young ones in, or any with 
clipped wings, as they will be thrown out when sold. For geese 
the coops should be fourteen, and for turkeys sixteen inches high. 
For shipping by freight or long distance, make as follows: Five 
feet six inches long, three feet wide and one foot high for chickens, 
fowls and ducks; for geese, fourteen inches high; and for turkeys 
sixteen. The coop is divided by a partition across the middle. Use 
posts two inches square for the corners and middle. The slats on 
each side next to the bottom should be three feet five inches long, 
the others at each end three feet long. The five inches extension 
beyond the end of the cvop is to hold a feed trough. The long slats 
and bottom boards are five feet six inches long—all three-eighths 
of an inch thick. The slats are from two-and-a-half to three inches 
wide, free from knots, and straight-grained. A V-shaped notch is 
cut in the projecting ends of the lower slats to hold the feed trough 
outside of the coop. Put the slats on the sides and ends, about two 
inches apart; but closer on top, to prevent the fowls from getting 
their heads through. Make a feed trough of two pieces of board, 
four or five inches wide, and the length of the coop with end blocks 
in, and nail well in the notches of the bottom end pieces and to the 
side slat. The best feed to use is cracked corn thoroughly soaked, 
as it holds the moisture and will not sour. The illustration shows 


iron, three-and-a-half feet from the hind end. The frame is held in | the heavy style of coop in perspective. 
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SHEEP-RAISING IN MONTANA. 
F. W. ANDERSON, MONTANA. 
—=— ° 

It is well known that the breeding of sheep for their mucton 
and wool has proved wonderfully successful in Montana; so suc- 
cessful, in fact, that many men engaged in the business only a few 
years have become wealthy. Of these, probably over fifty per cent 
made a start by taking sheep on shares, because they were too poor 
to buy a band outright. The prime cause of this success is good 
management; next, the remarkably healthful and invigorating 
climate; and last, but perhaps equal with the others, the abund- 
ance of the most nutritious grasses. 

In raising horses and cattle, there is less work, and emphati- 
cally less ‘‘ worry” and ‘‘ bother” than in raising sheep; but the 
returns on the money invested are slower in becoming available. 
A man starting in either of those branches must wait until the 
third year before he can realize any cash income from his invest- 
ment. Now, in the sheep industry, if a band is large enough, and 
is properly managed, the clip alone ought to cover the first year’s 
expenses. It does not pay to raise light-wooled sheep here. There 
is a greater demand, a better market, and a much heavier clip per 
capita to be realized from the shorter, but closer and firmer-wooled 
sheep. Moreover, such sheep stand the sudden, and often extreme, 
variations of temperature better than the light-fleeced breeds. 
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NIGHT AND NOONTIDE. 


Graded Merinoes are almost universally bred. They may be bred 
up or down by various combinations of other breeds with Merino. 
Cotswold ewes are often used. A very good grade Merino can be 
produced by first breeding these ewes to fine, large Shropshire rams, 
and the subsequent offspring to good Merino rams. These Cotswolds 
are excellent mothers, and generally have plenty of milk. The 
Shropshire has a much heavier body, a rather closer and finer fleece, 
but is by no means so hardy as the Cotswold in this climate. But 
the cross between these breeds has usually the good qualities of each 
in some degree. This cross judiciously bred to Merinoes makes a 








smaller sheep than the Shropshire, but sturdier, and with closer and 
firmer wool. From this cross, brteders can raise their flock to three- 
quarter Merinoes without losing much of the hardiness and capacity 
for travel absorbed from that antelope’s cousin, the Cotswold. And 
this is an important point in the make-up of a Western-range sheep. 
A really good flock of this kind will average nine or ten pounds of 
wool per head. The wool probably averages twenty cents a pound. 
Some years it is worth twenty-seven to thirty cents, and again, it 
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ON THE SUMMER RANGE. 
may drop to seventeen cents; but twenty cents is about the average 
price. Now, let any man allow two-thirds the sum total of what 
such a clip would be worth, say from a band of two thousand sheep, 
for the year’s expenses of all kinds, losses included, and he will still 
have a fair cash profit, to say nothing about increase in lambs. 
THE KIND OF SHEEP TO CHOOSE. 
Various other crossings and gradings are made besides the one 
mentioned above, but all, or nearly all, are made with the ultimate 
object of securing heavy fleeces of medium to fine medium Merino 
wool. Pure Spenish Merino sheep have two characteristics that 
must be bred out to make them perfect for the Northwest. The 
greater of these is an excess of grease in the fleece. Very greasy 
fleeces mean cold fleeces in the winter time. Sheep with such will 
cringe and droop at 10° below zero, while those having but little 
grease in their wool go feeding, and frisk about, just as in milder 
weather. The other feature is the wrinkles and folds in the skin. 
These wrinkles are, at shearing-time, an expense, because, as it 
takes longer time and greater care to shear a wrinkled sheep, the 
shearers will not do the work at the same price they‘recéive for'a 
smooth-skinned animal. 2 , 
MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 
Nothing is more important than careful management. Every 


_year we see and hear contrasted cases of fearful, bankrupting losses 


and remarkable successés in the Western sheep business. It‘is 
almost universal that the losses are purely the result of bad man- 
agement. When a band changes hands, or when one is taken on 
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shares, it is customary to make the transfer after shearing-time, so 
that there may be ample time for winter preparations. There is 
hay to cut, haul and stack; sheds and corrals to repair or build; 
cabins and stables to make snug, and a host of other things to do. 
So, I will first describe the fall and winter management. 

The majority of the losses in sheep are attributable to the lack 
of proper winter quarters. Keep the sheep dry and warm at night, 
and they will keep fat and strong. This is the more important 
from the fact that breeding is begun in November, and to have 
fine lambs and plenty of them, the sheep must be kept in good con- 
dition. The sheds may be built of any convenient material. Sheep- 
sheds if too high will not be warm. The eaves should not be more 
than four feet from the ground, and the center beams not more 
than six feet. Neither must the sheds be too tight; there should be 
good ventilation; but it ought to be so contrived that the air is 


warmed as it gradually passes through. Sheds, too, should always | 


be built on a slope, in order to secure perfect drainage at all times; 
and in winter straw, which, I am sorry to say, Montanians often 
burn to get rid of, should be strewn on the ground. Finally, there 
should be plenty of room, so that the sheep may not be crowded, 


and strong, heavy animals crush down the weaker. In one corner | 


of the shed there is usually a place fenced off for the hospital band, 


another place for the bucks, and yet another for any contingency | 


that may arise. The sheds should form three sides of a square, 
having openings at intervals, provided with gates leading into the 
large yard, throughout the West called acorral. Like the sheds, the 
corral should be well-drained. Around its sides should be arranged 
racks or.other contrivances for holding hay when the weather is 
too severe to take the band out on the range. ‘The ‘‘ hospital pen” 
and ram pen should have a piece of the corral fénced off for their 
use, and it is customary to fix racks in their shed-pens as well as 
outside. The next thing to make sure of is a good supply of low, 
cheap wooden troughs, in which to feed salt, oats, chopped turnips, 
or other articles of diet. Now that these sheds, pens, etc., are all in 


mentioned before, a band of wrinkle-skinned sheep cost more for 
the shearing, and take longer. The wool is pressed into ordinary 
wool sacks, and piled’up ready for market. Most men sell their 
wool as soon as sacked. Shearing once over, the sheep are often 


| dipped to kill the ticks that may be annoying them, and, less often, 


for the scab. There is very little scab in northern Montana, but in 
some of the Western States and Territories it is so bad that owners 


' have given up trying to eradicate it, and only try to hold it in check 


good order, the herder must see that the hay is hauled, stacked, and | 
securely fenced, right near the sheep corral, unless this has been | 


seen to already. Next, the cabins, or other buildings to be occupied 
by the herders (shepherds) and other men ought to be looked after. 


It is customary to purchase at least six months’ supplies of provi- | 


sions at a time, as considerable discount can be. gained by buying 
goods in large quantities; and then, besides, the ranch, in many 


cases, is from forty to sixty miles away from a trading point, ren- | 


dering it practically impossible to go to market very often. 


In winter the sheep are driven out to feed on the range just as | 


in summer, except during very stormy and unusually cold weather. 
The range, for a radius of several miles around the *‘ home ranch,” 
is saved during the summer months for this purpose. In exces- 
sively severe weather recourse is had to the hay stacks. The hay is 
hauled to a sheltered place not far from the ranch, and scattered 


over a considerable space, or else is laid in long windrows. The | 


sheep are then set free to eat it. This is done in the morning, and 


again late in the afternoon. If the weather is too windy or other- | 
wise unpropitious for scattering the hay in this way, the sheep are | 
fed in the racks around the sides of the corral; but this method is 


not practiced except when absolutely necessary, as it entails much 
more work, and gives less-satisfactory results. In winter, too, there 


is invariably the ‘‘ hospital band,” which varies in size according to | 


the weather. All the feeble, sick and lame animals are put into this 
little flock, and kept in that part of the corral allotted to them. 
They are only allowed outside when the main band is away feeding 
on the range. It is customary to give these ‘hospital sheep” a 


few oats twice a day, and a few chopped turnips, along with their | 


other food. 
When spring comes, many flock-masters move their sheep from 


the winter or ‘‘home” ranch to fresh feeding-grounds, but this is 
not desirable in cases where there is still enough feed on the range 
for the lambing band. It is, however, a good idea to separate all the 
wethers and sterile ewes, and camp them away from home, so that 
the gravid ewes may have perfect rest, and not be compelled to 
travel on the range with the more nimble wethers. And, besides, 


there ought to be proper shed conveniences for the ewes and young | 


lambs in rainy weather, such as could not be had at asummer camp. 

After lambing is over, which usually lasts about a month, 
the sheep are carefully moved to fresh pastures, not too far away 
from home, until shearing time. Shearing usually is commenced 
the latter part of June, or early in July, and lasts from two or three 
days to a week or more, according to the number of sheep to be 
sheareil; the character-of their wool, and the state of their skin. As 


| 


by frequently dipping their sheep in hot or cold solutions of one 
admixture or another. 

After shearing and dipping, the sheep are carefully counted 
and once more turned over to the herder, who then drives them to 
the summer camp, which, when possible, is chosen in the foothills, 
close to the mountains, and in the vicinity of a stream or spring. In 
most foothill localities there are numerous springs of pure cold 
water, with little rills running from them. The grass in these 
regions is very luxuriant, tender and juicy. The sheep will get 
‘*fat as butter” on such pasturage in a remarkably short time. It 
is desirable to move camp several times during the summer—say 
move the corral and hut three or four miles each time, to give the 
sheep plenty of fresh range all the season. In October—but some- 
times not till November—the sheep are brought back to the home 
ranch and winter range, where they are kept and treated as 
already described until the following season. We have thus gone 
the round of the year in ‘‘sheep-raising in Montana.” Itisan indus- 
try continually on the increase. Our wools are as fine as any in the 
world, and to-day bring high prices. 

DISEASES AND ENEMIES OF SHEEP. 

It may be asked what diseases trouble sheep in Montana. The 
only one is scab. No foot-rot nor lung diseases exist. Sheep are 
sometimes brought here with foot-rot, and a few weeks on the dry 
plains effects a permanent cure. Ina large band there are sure to 
be all the way from several to even twenty lame sheep.’ The lameness 
is caused chiefly by the animal treading accidentally upon prickly 
pear plants, the spines of which sometimes penetrate the soft part 
of the hoof and break off. A good herder will look after such ani- 
mals, and soon set things right again; but I have seén bands herded 
by indifferent men, in which at least one-fourth of the whole num- 
ber painfully limped along. Another cause for apprehension at times 
is the bite of rattlesnakes. Sheep are more frequently bitten on 
the end of the nose than on any other part, and if the bite is severe, 
it is likely to kill the victim. If taken in time, the animal may be 
saved, but is rarely as valuable again for wool, mutton, or breeding. 
The best antedote is aqua ammonia. The snake’s poison causes the 
sheep’s face and neck to swell to an enormous size. When the swelling 
is going down, the muscles of one side of the neck are usually con- 
tracted, and remain so, drawing the head to one side. That indefi- 
nite term ‘“‘locoed” is perhaps more frequently on sheepmen’s lips 
than ‘‘scabby,” or ‘‘snake-bitten.” You hear a Montanian talk 
about “locoed,” and you can set it down that he means an animal 
has been poisoned by some pernicious weed, to him unknown. If 
an animal refuses to eat, froths at the mouth, and wanders aim- 
lessly about, with big, staring eyes, and an abdomen swelled out big 
enough for four, you can confidently assert that that animal has 
been ‘‘locoed.” Animals in such plight rarely recover, and can’t . 
be cured, because no one knows the true cause of the disease. But 
it is pretty safe to say that it is really caused through eating undue 
quantities of harmful weeds. The last source of danger is sheep- 
killing wolves. Those are the only kind of wolves we have in Mon- 
tana, when they are allowed their own sweet will. The small 
prairie wolf or coyote has been quite a pest in some localities, but 
all these animals of prey are getting pretty well thinned out. 

[The large illustration, engraved from drawings by the writer 
of the article, shows various phases of sheep-ranching in Montana. 
The central view is of a herd on the range. At the top, in the cir- 


cular medallion, is a view of a dipping-trough and pens; at the 


right is an interior view of a herder’s winter quarters. At the left 
center is a partial view of the summer quarters, with corral. Be- 
neath it is a characteristic midnight scene, and at its right is shown 
a herder, taking his noontide recreation with a rod and line.] 





If you Cannot Procure Meat for your fowls, buy them some cot- 
ton-seed meal. If fed daily, one pint to a mess of soft food for twe 
hundred hens is sufficient. Milk is also an excellent substitute for 
meat, and, in fact, is considered preferable by some poultry-keepers. 
No matter how well-balanced their ration may be, change it often. 
A variety of food gives zest to the appetite and stimulates digestion. 
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THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAIN RACER. 
J. C. COTTON, TENNESSEE. 
agi 
Whoever places the horse or the dog next to human beings in 
the scale of intelligence and sagacity, has never made the acquaint- 
ance of the Tennessee hog, the genuine razor-back. One who knows 
the pig only as the fat, sleepy, grunty occupant of the sty, has no 
idea of the spirit and wisdom, the daring and enterprise, of the 
species, when born and reared among the rugged mountain regions 















of the Cumberlands, In con- 
trast with the close pen which 
is all the world his Northern 
cousin ever knows, freedom 
is the very air his pigship 
breathes, from the time when 
he opens his narrow, specula- 
tive eyes, in the beechen shade 
of the hills, until the unlucky 
day when he is cornered by 
human craft and numbers, 
and reduced to bacon. His 
education begins in infancy, 
guided by his mother, who 
shows him the way into all 
the best gardens, orchards, 
and cornfields. ‘‘He is a 
shifty fellow” was the recom- 
mend given by a Cumberland 
valley farmer, to a recent 
Northern settler, of the 
porker he was about to sell 
him. ‘He has allus shirked 
for hisself.” The purchaser 
gave one thought to his own 
garden patch ; but not enough, 
for his summer was spent in 
devising barriers over which, 
or under which, or through 
which it was pastime for that 
hog to make his way, and the 
man’s anger was finally lost 
in admiration of the sagacity of the animal, whose feats of agility 
and ingenuity enabled him to maintain his own healthy condition ; 
and also to treat his friends,—for he is not wholly selfish. 

I have seen him plant his long snout under a gate, and raise it 
more and more, until he had wormed himself half-way through, 
then hold it, resting on his strong ‘‘razor-back” until the drove of 
half a dozen or more followers, under his charge, had squirmed 
through, then, with an expresgive grunt he would lead a raid on 
the corn-field, where a forest of tall stalks, from twelve to seven- 
teen feet high, had been left supposably bare, to decay during the 
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short, wet winter. Piggy knows, however, that now and then an 
ear has been overlooked ; and he enters the rows, cocking his head, 
now on this side, now on that, squinting up at the top of each tall 
stalk, until he sees an ear at the top; then quickly he straddles the 
bottom of the stalk and ‘‘ rides it down” within his reach. Quickly 
it is devoured and another sought out and captured, until the field 
is gleaned; when he rallies his troops and guides them into pas- 
tures new. Gates and bars are a laughing-stock to him. Barbed 
wire is an agreeable irritant to his rhinoceros-like hide; and the 
hopeless farmer is often at his wits’ end, until the time when 
friendly autumn strews the mountain-sides with ‘‘ mast,” which 
proves more attractive to these ubiquitous monarchs than are the 
cultivated gardens. 

The Tennessee hog knows that the laws of his native State pro- 
tect him, while the human would-be masters of the soil must look 
out for themselves ; and he acts accordingly. An unpleasant thing to 
meet is a drove of these pets, when out of temper. They will turn, 
in a body, and chase man and dog, till both are glad to mount out 
of reach, on a fallen tree; and there they will hold them at bay, 
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THE RAZOR-BACK IN PEACE AND WAR. 


with backs erect, in a sharp line of bristles—whence their name— 
and with gruntings which cannot be described, gnashing their long, 
savage teeth, remind one forcibly of the wild boar, whence sprang 
their ancestry. 





Keeping Celery.—Some gardeners preserve their celery for winter 
by banking it up in the rows where it grew, throwing a covering on 
each side up to the tips. This is the least trouble, but it may be 
frozen in, just at the time when it is most needed for market. The 
better way is to store it in trenches, where it may be taken out at 
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any time. A trench is dug ina dry place, a foot wide and as deep 
as the plants are tall, the length being suited to the quantity to be 
stored. The celery is set in this in rows across the trench, and set- 
ting the plants close to one another. As cold weather increases 
the celery is covered with leaves, or marsh hay, and finally with 
earth. The use of short boards over the litter will facilitate getting 
out the celery if there is a heavy fall of snow. 





WHEAT FARMING IN THE NORTHWEST. 
RICHARD WAUGH, MANITOBA. 
. —<=> 

If bonanza farming has not been crowned with the desired 
amount of success, it is not because the men who started it were 
weak and hesitating in their faith. Acres of buildings and acres 
more of the best mechanical appliances that money could buy were 
provided and thousands of acres of fine prairie put under cultiva- 
tion in a year or two. Some of. the men in charge of these big 
ventures were very capable, as the result of experience in other 
fields; others felt. themselves still more capable for want of any 
experience. The thing was so simple and the “figuring” so alluring, 
that a courageous novice could go into wheat-growing and astonish 
the world with his achievements. Even the best of these great 
farm managers have had a hard battle with seasons wet and dry, 
hail storms, frosts and other such troubles, and with all the advan- 
tages offered by an unquestionably free soil have had hard struggles 
to pay their way. 

One first-rate farmer near Fargo gave me an object lesson in 
wheat-growing the other day worth repeating here: He took me 
to a place where four sections met and the crop on all four was 
being cut. The best of the four was bearing acrop that, if gathered, 
might average 36.5 bushels an acre. Much of it was less, as not 
worth gathering. The next along bore the best crop. The next 
was his own, with a good medium crop for such a dry season. The 
fourth was a little worse. The key to these differences on land 
nearly the same, with the same climatic conditions, was that the 
first lot was owned and worked by a bonanza farmer pure and 
simple, who, after sowing seven continuous crops, the last two of 
which did not pay for seed and labor, must now either stop farming 
or summer fallow so as to call up some new productive forces and 
keep the machine going a few seasons longer. My friend, after 
taking four crops, summer fallowed, with a good crop last season 
and a fair one this, as the result. The section bearing the best crop 
had been still less drawn upon, and all the four had an obvious 
moral. He told me that his own scheme of farming was such that 
with his annual production of barnyard manure, he might, at his 
present rate, manure all his land once in a century. 

There are, no doubt,:rich stores of dormant plant-food in these 
far-reaching, alluvial plains, that by skillful management will pro- 
duce many a crop of No. 1 hard, or something else perhaps as 
valuable ; but, so far as my observation goes, Providence has not 
given much encouragement to the men who want to exhaust the 
resources of Nature as fast as they can do so, for the sake of the 
money they can find in it. The world will wag along a great many 
years more and want food all the time, and the experience of the 
last ten or fifteen years indicates that it won’t pay to try and work 
out this rich wheat mine, at the headlong rate with which the first 
operators startedin. Highly-profitable yields have repeatedly been 
made, and no doubt may be again, but the present indications point 
plainly to a variation from our present program. One man, Mr. 
W. R. Tanner, of Clay Co., Minn., is working on the line of ensilage, 
by which he hopes to keep enough stock in winter to enable him to 
maintain a regular system of crop rotation, embracing as part of his 
scheme the return to the land of manure enough to go over it all 
once in six or seven years. This method, in conjunction with the 
known resources of the soil itself, would insure continuously 
profitable crops without permanent or undue deterioration of the 
soil itself. 

Another element of difficulty has conspired to defeat the pro- 
jects of the bonanza farmers. There has been a very apparent 
increase in the amount of southwest wind within recent years, and 
combined with that a serious diminution in the volume of the 
streams. Manitoba and the northern borders of Dakota and Minne- 
sota had in 1887 what Southern Minnesota had this year, rain 
enough to insure a memorably large wheat yield. But all the time 
the rivers have been gradually shrinking, and the Ohio, Minnesota 
and Red rivers with their tributaries are mere driblets contrasted 
with their volume in former years. We can, by skillful manage- 


unless some change of weather phenomena is imminent, our wheat 
yield will next year prove less than it has been this. In spite of the 
wofully stinted quantity of our rainfall, within the last twelve 
months especially, we have still big fields of two hundred and three 
hundred acres, running from thirty to forty bushels an acre of high 
grade red wheat. Our northwestern zone must have wonderful 
properties, when in spite of long spells of heat and drought it pro- 
duces such fruit from moisture drawn from below and chance 
showers. But even capillary attraction will fail, at our present 
rate of rainfall, and we may then be forced to levy on the Missouri 
river for water to irrigate the dried-out grain fields of Dakota. 
That would certainly be a more remunerative project than some of 
those in which the world’s capital is being occasionally invested, 
But perhaps the clerk of the weather may change his program 
and I may find myself in less than a year writing on the best means 
of keeping our flat prairies from being drowned by excess of rain- 
fall. ‘‘Quien sabe?” 





FARM POULTRY CLUBS. 
ili 

Farmers who engage in the production of eggs and chickens for 
market, would find it profitable to start an organization among 
themselves for the good of the business. Their meetings could be 
held weekly, semi-weekly, or monthly, at the houses of members, 
and poultry topics could be discussed, experience related, new dis- 
eases reported, new ways of treating old ailments, and a host of 
other valuable matter brought up. A president and a secretary 
would be necessary. The work of the latter would be to seek any 
desirable information which none of the members could impart, and 
other matters that might be of interest and instruction. 

Experiences could be given as to the crossing of pure-bred 
heavy layers so as to be more prolific; the best foods; how to 
feed; how to house, and how to give general care. Farmers, as a 
rule, know very little about the requirements of an egg farm. 
True, some very able works have been written upon the subject, but 
farmers generally do not possess them. There is no reason why we 
should not have ‘fresh eggs” in the dead of winter. Practical 
poultry farms furnish them, and so can all who keep fowls. It is 
the lack of proper knowledge that causes it. That knowledge may 
be partly possessed by one man, and partly by another, in any 
neighborhood, and, if clubbed together, it would revolutionize the 
whole work. : 

The poultry business has also entered upon a new line—the 
raising of broilers for spring. With the invention of artificial 
methods for hatching and raising broods came a renewed demand 
for broilers. The fact that spring chickens could be had in the dead 
of the winter sharpened the appetites of the metropolitans, and the 
manufacture of incubators.and brooders has, in consequence, become 
a large business. Where is the farmer now? Why not add the use 
of the incubator and brooder as an adjunct to the other work of the 
farm? It is winter work—just when crops need the least attention. 
It is an issue the farmer could well handle. It would be an excel- 
lent matter to bring up before the farm poultry club. Here, then, 
are two important branches of the poultry business, and, by the 
proper conduct of a farm club, they could be handled with profit. 

The attention of Secretary Rusk is being called to the fact that 
it is necessary for the United States Department of Agriculture to 
include poultry in some of its numerous and valuable bulletins. 
There is a need for several bulletins upon the subject. Poultry has 
become a staple industry. But our farmers need more information. 
These bulletins would reach the masses. There isa great future for 
poultry in our country. Our importations of eggs and poultry are 
too large. Why import millions of dozens of eggs and thousands of 
carloads of fowls annually, when our country affords such excellent 
facilities for producing both? 





Liberal Manuring Pays.—A couple of years ago I undertook to 
make a small field, which was in rather poor condition, sufficiently 
rich to pay for cultivating. Consequently, I hauled upon it barn- 
yard manure, chip dirt from the wood-yard, slaughter-house offal 
and refuse, until the ground was covered so deeply that the stuff 
could hardly be plowed under. A neighbor came along and criti- 
cised my methods. ‘‘That field would be rich—but the rest of the 
farm kept poor.” The yield of potatoes from the manured ground 
was at the rate, this season, of two hundred and fifty bushels per 
acre; not an exceptional yield, but a good one for this locality. 
Sufficient to convince me, at least, that I received a better profit 





ment, raise wonderful yields of wheat, in spite of scant rainfall, but 


from the fertilizers than if they had been thinly spread over a larger 
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area. A little ground, made rich and well worked, will pay better 
every time than a large area of poor ground imperfectly worked. 
Which is only another way of saying that the last load of manure, 
and the last turn of the cultivator on an acre, pays better than the 
first one. And, until the capacity of the first acre is measured, it 
is folly to apply either to the second. R. FRANKLIN. 





FORCING TOMATOES. 
—>— 

Our Southern States and Bermuda send their tomatoes to the 
markets of our large cities several months in advance of the ripen- 
ing of the near-by crops, lengthening the season considerably. Yet 
it remains for Northery forcing-houses to round out the supply so 
that fresh tomatoes may now be had any day in the year. Toma- 
toes grown under glass make their appearance in our metropolitan 
markets about Christmas, and continue to be offered until the Flor- 
ida and Bermuda crops become plentiful. 

Many improvements in the methods of forcing, as well as in 
the selection of varieties best adapted for this purpose, have been 
made within the last few years. Our illustration represents a sec- 
tion of one of the 
most successful fore- sor i my, hei 
ing-houses in the tii << 
country, that of Mr. tY— iif y J 
Pierre Lorillard, Y 
Jobstown, N. J. The 
manager of the place 
(Mr. John G. Gard- 
ner) raises all his 
plants from seed, as 
he considers this 
method less labori- 
ous than to propa- 

gate from cuttings. 
In the latter case 
the plants require 
much care and at- 
tention, so that they 
root rapidly, and re- 
ceive no check in 
their growth, else 
they become stunted 
and will never attain 
the healthy vigor of 
seedlings. The seeds 
are sown in shallow 
boxes, and when the 
‘seedlings are of 


transplanted into 
two-and - a-half-inch 
pots. After they are 
well rooted they are 
shifted into five-inch 
pots, in which they 
remain until flower- 
buds appear, when 
they are transplant- 
ed into ten-inch 
pots, or fruiting box- 
es. The side of the 
plants on which the 
buds form is turned 
to the south, or the sunlight. A continuous supply of plants is kept 
up, by making a sowing every two weeks, thus providing sufficient 
young plants to replace those that cease fruiting. The first sow- 
ing is made early in September. The soil used for potting consists 
of equal parts of common garden soil and well-rotted stable manure. 

Each plant is trained to a single stem, by removing all lateral 
shoots as soon as any appear. The stems are trained to perpendicu- 
lar strings stretched from the pots to the roof of the house. The 
pots are placed twenty inches or two feet apart, so as to allow free 
circulation of air around them, and to admit all the light and sun- 
shine possible. When the bunches of fruit have grown to the size 
of hens’-eggs each bunch is supported by a piece of matting fastened 
against the main stem, to prevent the breaking of the fruit stems. 
To insure sufficient dryness of the atmosphere, the elevation of 
the forcing-house should be not less than fifty, degrees. Dry air 
around the plants is essential to success, else the pollen will not de- 
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velop sufficiently for complete fertilization. In houses—where nei- 
ther winds nor insects can assist in the distribution of pollen—each 
plant should be tapped with a padded stick once a day, about noon, 
when the air is dryest. This will, in some measure, furnish a sub- 
stitute for the natural means of scattering the pollen. 

The only variety forced by Mr. Gardner is the Lorillard,—an il- 
lustration and description of which has appeared in a former num- 
ber of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST,— as experience has proved 
to his satisfaction that no other kind is better adapted for forcing 
than this. Mr. J. Boyd, gardener to Vice-President L. P. Morton, 
informs us that, last winter, from two dozen plants of Lorillards 
he cut at an average two hundred tomatoes per week. His plants 
were started in a rose-L use ; when they commenced to flower they 
were removed to an early grapery, and plunged into the border. 
The general treatment and training were the same as given above. 


VAGABOND FARMERS. 


JAMES K. REEVE, OHIO. 


I confess my kinship with the brotherhood in remembrance of 
boyhood days, when luscious blackberries, that neither I nor any 
man had planted nor 
tended, tempted me 
from school and my 
books to the sur- 
rounding hill-sides. 
Such berries as those 
were! The thorns 
and brambles, and 
the fear of the teach- 
er’s rod, gave them 
a flavor that the cul- 
tivated Lawsons and 
Wilsons of to-day 
never have. Many a 
free, careless day 
have I spent among 
those hills, and many 
a basketful of the 
ripe fruit have I 
gathered, earning 
thus my first money 
returns from the pro- 
ducts of the soil, 
albeit not by its cul- 
tivation. Aside from 
going berrying, an 
‘occupation with 
which most of our 
young readers are 
familiar, there are 
two products of the 
soil, which, although 
they are neither 
planted nor cultivat- 
ed, but, like Topsy, 
‘just growed,” still 
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irregular employ- 
ment to large num- 
bers of the rural pop- 
ulation in certain 
sections. They hold 
out the same vaga- 
bondish enticements that allured us to the woods, long ago. While 
some work must be done, it is of a happy-go-lucky sort that will 
neither hurry nor worry one. There are no weeds that must be got 
ahead of; drought will not spoil the crop nor rains interfere with 
the harvest. Though vagabondish the life is, or because it is so, 
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_many an honest, stalwart fellow would rather go ‘‘sang-hunting” 


(as digging Ginseng is called in the vernacular) or gathering sumac 
leaves, than to follow the plow all day, without regard to the rela- 
tive compensation. The word Ginseng is said to be Chinese, and the 
plant is said by some authorities to be so called from its resemblance 
to a man, or a man’s thigh. By others it is said. to signify the first 
of plants. Its use is confined almost wholly to the Chinese, who 
value it highly as a medicine, and attribute supernatural curative 
properties to it. With them it is in this sense truly the first of plants. 
The more nearly the shape of the root resembles the human form, 
the more highly do they prize it. Among the presents given the 


furnish somewhat. 
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Emperor on the recent occasion of his marriage, gifts of Ginseng 
were a prominent feature. Some of the spevimens sent him were 
valued as high as $250 per pound, form, color and curing being the 
determining features of the value. As it is worth from two dollars 
to two-and-a-half dollars in our market it will be seen that its value 
is materially increased by selection and foreign shipment; The root 
is found principally in the northern part of Asia and in our own 
Northern and Central States. It grows upon the hills and moun- 
tains, in wild spots, and amid the densest shade. It has been culti- 
vated to some small extent, but as three seasons are required for it 
to mature, and it must be constantly shaded during summer, these 
difficulties have deterred from any extended work with it. 

The Sumac plant is familiar to every boy who roams the woods 
or country lanes. The gathering of its leaves, which contain tannin 
or tannic acid, and which are largely used in tanning and dyeing, 
is more of a systematic industry than ginseng digging. In Virginia 
and some other of the Southern States a good deal of the surplus 
labor is thus employed at certain seasons, the leaves being baled and 
shipped to distant cities. The American article has been of less 
commercial value than that imported from Italy, as it was thought 
to contain less tannin, until a few years ago, when the Agricultural 
Department sent a man to examine into the matter, who after some 
months of experimenting, found that in June the leaves contain 
their maximum of tannin and are most valuable if gathered then; 
more so, indeed, than are the imported leaves at their best. 

There are some who subsist almost wholly by means of these 
occupations, so that for the major portion of the year it may be 
said of them that ‘‘they toil not, neither do they spin.” 





THE VALUE OF FRUIT TREES. 
R. K. JAMES, OHIO. 
— > 

“A good fruit tree is worth fifty dollars,” we heard an old 
farmer say recently. If this is true, an orchard of one acre con- 
taining fifty trees should increase the value of the farm upon which 
it is situated by the pleasant sum of $2,500—less, of course, the 
original value of that individual acre. While it might be difficult 
to find a purchaser who would accept this valuation, my own ex- 
perience inclines me to the belief that the farmer's assertion was 
not far from right. A money yield of three dollars per annum 
from each tree would give six per cent upon this capitalized value. 
It is a poor tree that will not average this, even allowing for off 
years, and off years are not so frequent as to alternate regularly 
with the bearing ones. A healthy tree, properly cared for, will give 
a crop two years out of three that will pay for harvesting. Occa- 
sionally a tree will give a crop that will pay the interest for many 
years in one. 

An Early Richmond cherry tree paid me last year eight dollars, 
besides the fruit used at home, which was sufficient to pay entire 
cost of gathering. From a sweet cherry tree this year I sold three- 
and-one-half bushels at two dollars per bushel. 

Two Chickasaw plum trees, growing so closely together that 
their branches intertwine as if they were one tree, the two cover- 
ing a space of about five hundred square feet, frequently pay ten 
dollars in a season, which would be at the rate of over $800 per 
acre. A pear tree near by yields ten bushels in a good season, 
and one dollar per bushel is not an unusual price. Three early 


apple trees this season gave over fifty bushels, which sold at from | 


eight} tents to $1.20 per bushel. The trees were so full that I had- 
td commence picking while yet very green, to save the limbs from 
breaking. Yet the same trees last year gave a crop that paid more 
than six per cent upon a value of fifty dollars each. 

. These figures are not exceptional nor peculiar to a specially 
favorable locality, but are such as may be attained almost any- 
where in our broad land if discretion is used in the selection of 
varieties, and good care taken of the trees from the time they are 
planted. 

It is true that the above figures are not obtained from a regular 
orchard, but from a few trees upon a village lot. Yet the same 
average results may be had from small orchards in which a variety 
of fruits are grown, and so arranged that the bearing period will 
extend over a long season. ~ 





Selecting Dairy Cows.—Farmers are apt to use too little care in 
selecting cows for the dairy. Some seem to think a cow is a cow, 
whether she will make one hundred or two hundred pounds of but- 


ter in a year. But it costs just as much to keep a cow that will 
maké only one hundred pounds as one that will make twice as 





! 





much. I would say to my brother farmers, invest in good cows, 
give them plenty to eat, with good care, and they will doubly repay 
for the labor of selecting and keeping. 

STAUNTON HITCHCOCK, Vermont. 





THE ROSE-MALLOWS. (Hibiscus.) 
i ae 
Among our native flowers there are few, if any, more showy 
than the various species of Rose-Mallow, or Hibiscus. Their con- 
spicuous character is not alone due to the flowers, often of the 
largest size and the most brilliant coloring, but the plants them- 
selves are mostly stately in aspect, with ample and bold foliage, 
Of the name Hibiscus, which Linnzeus gave to this genus, neither 


| the derivation nor meaning are known. It was in use by the ancients 


for a related plant, the marsh-mallow, and was adopted by Lin- 
neeus for a different genus of the same family. These plants belong 
to the Mallow Family, the Malvacee. This is a large family, mem- 
bers of which are found in all climates except the coldest. The 
plants generally abound in mucilage, with no noxious ones among 


| them, and astrong fibrous bark. One species of Hibiscus yields the 











| tying material known as Cuba bast, while the hairs which surround 


the seeds of Gossypium, originally of the East Indies, afford the 
‘most important of textile fibres in cotton. Our flower gardens and 


| greenhouses are indebted to the Mallow Family for many orna- 


mentals, among the best known of which is the stately hollyhock. 
The genus Hibiscus is estimated to contain about 160 species, 
which are largely natives of tropical countries. Within the terri- 
tory of the United States there are, native and introduced, some 
fifteen species. One of these grows as far north as Canada, but the 
greater number belong in the Southern States, some extending into 
Mexico. One is found on the Atlantic coast, and one on the Pacific 
coast. Having received several plants from a friend who makes a 
specialty of cultivating native plants, we have learned the value of 
the species of Hibiscus as ornamental plants; all the late summer 
and early autumn our garden has been gorgeous with their profu- 
sion of flowers, to the delight of our neighbors as well as ourselves. 

We give the most striking species, in an engraving made from 
our own flowers. The one on the right hand side of the engraving 
is the well-known swamp rose-mallow (Hibiscus Moscheutos). This 
has the widest range of any, it being found in nearly every State, 
especially within the influence of salt water. On that broad stretch 
of marsh-land known as the ‘‘ Hackensack meadows,” which the 
trains of the Erie and other roads frequently cross, carrying passen- 
gers to the far West as well as others to their suburban hames, 
this plant is seen in great abundance. Its stems are in clumps, 


. three feet or more high, with large downy leaves, and conspicuous, 


hollyhock-like flowers, about six inches across. The flowers vary 
from rose color to pure white, and with and without a crimson . 
center. Though naturally a marsh plant, it succeeds admirab]y in 
the garden. We have seen it in several old gardens along the Hud- 
son under the name of Hibiscus palustris. Many of the early 
botanists, including Linnzus, tried to make two species of our 
common one. Torrey & Gray, in the ‘‘Flora of North America,” 
(1850) declare: ‘‘From numerous observations we are convinced 
that H. Moscheutos and H. Palustris are not distinct species.” 

The species on the lower left side of the engraving is the mili- 
ary rose-mallow, Hibiscus militaris. This very peuceful-appearing 
plant gets its warlike name from the shape of its leaves, many of 
which the botanist calls hastate, or ‘‘halberd-shaped.” The ancient 
halberd was a sort of cross between a battle-ax and spear, with 
which foot-soldiers could both chop and thrust at their enemies. 
This weapon is said to be entirely out of use, save in some courts in 
Scotland, where the attendants carry them as a mark of dignity. 
The plant of H. militaris is of rather slender habit ; its flowers are 
four inches or more across, of a pale rose, or flesh color, with a 
darker center. This species is found from Pennsylvania westward 
and southward, and though not so showy as some others, is a very 
pleasing plant in cultivation. 

The plant in the center of the engraving is the “‘scarlet rose 
mallow” (Hibiscus coccineus). Aiton, formerly of Kew, saw fit to 
call this H. speciosus, an appropriate name enough, but that is no 
excuse for ignoring the original name. This is the most showy of 
the species in our engraving, and probably the most brilliant of all 
our indigenous species. It is a native of Georgia and Florida, but 
has thus far survived in our Northern garden without protection. 


_ Hebaceous plants, even if perfectly hardy, when covered at the ap- 


proach of winter with a forkful of coarse manure, seem to enjoy it 
so much, and to come out so much better in spring, that it is worth 
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while to give, at least those of doubtful hardiness, this simple pro- 
tection when practicable. The stems of the scarlet Hibiscus grow in 
the garden to nearly ten feet high. The much divided leaves give 
the plant a more slender aspect than the others. The flowers on 
slender stems have théir petals narrowed below, and when expanded 
are ten inches to nearly a foot broad. The color is a deep rich red, 
and though not a true scarlet, the flowers are very showy and satis- 
factory. We notice that some English authors speak of this as a 
desirable greenhouse plant. 

An annual species, H. esculentus, is cultivated in gardens, 





duced a great number of double and single forms with handsomely- 
marked rose and purple flowers. There are also several forms with 
variegated foliage. One of these, Buist’s, is one of the most promi- 
nent variegated shrubs we have grown. ° 

One who examines the structure of the flowers in the Mallow 
family would be warranted in assuming that if there were ever 
flowers constructed to facilitate the operations of the hybridizer, 
it must be these. Notwithstanding this appearance, they have been 
found in practice to be among the most difficult to hybridize. Mr. 
A. 8S. Fuller, who has experimented largely in hybridizing species 





NATIVE MARSH MALLOWS. 


especially at the South, as Okra, its mucilaginous pods being 
used in the popular dish called ‘“‘gumbo.” An annual species of 
Hibiscus, H. Trioum, is seen in old gardens, and as an escape from 
them is called ‘‘ Bladder Ketmia,” and ‘‘ The Flower of an Hour.” 


‘Among shrubby species the ‘Rose of China,” Hibiscus rosa- 


sinensis, was formerly much prized as a greenhouse plant. Its 
brilliant scarlet flowers have not been exceeded in beauty by many 
more recent introductions. The shrub known as ‘‘ Rose of Sharon,” 


Hibiscus Syriacus, is from the Levant. It is hardy and has pro-— 





of Abutilon, fully describes, in his work on the propagation of plants, 
his successes as well as the many difficulties met with. Notwith- 
standing that there have been failures, failures in matters of this 
kind, which we may hope to overcome by care and patience, should 
act only as a stimulus and encouragement to the ambitious horti- 
culturist, and we hope that some one may undertake to hybridize 
our native species of Hibiscus, and meet with abundant reward. 
Many of the most beautiful and desirable flowers of our gardens and 
conservatories are the results of skill and patience in hybridizing. 
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Daisy Mat. 


Those who have given attention to the article 
describing fancy mats in a previous issue of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST know just how to pro- 
ceed with a daisy mat until it is ready for the 
flowers. All that was said in regard to arranging 
the pansies, and fastening them in among the 
moss, will apply as well to daisies, except that the 
stems of a few small ones should be left a little 
longer, so that, instead of seeming to peep out just 


a 





FIG. 2. 


FIG. 1. FIG. 3. 

METHOD OF MAKING PETALS. 
on the surface, they may rise a little above the 
moss, and turn their cheery faces this way and that 
above it. A small mat for a tiny bracket is very 
handsome made of moss long enough to droop over 
the edge, and almost conceal its support, with sev- 
eral daisies ina cluster rising from the moss at one 
side, as though just picked and placed there by 
some tasteful hand. 

For white daisies, choose pure white zephyr, not 
tinted in the least, for the petals; clear yellow for 
the centers; and wire like that used for the pan- 
sies. Cut some of the wire into three-inch pieces 
for the petals; take four strands of white wool, 
any length; fold a piece of wire in the middle over 
the wool, about an inch from one end (see Fig. 1), 
and twist the wire tightly, close up to the wool; 
take one strand of the wool and wind it closely 
about the wire several times, covering it com- 
pletely; turn the long strands over the short ones 
(see Fig. 2); draw all down evenly on. the wire, 
side by side—none crossing over others—and wind 
fine white thread closely around wool and wire 
together (see Fig. 3), leaving a smooth, narrow 
petal, not over three-quarters of an inch long, 
above the thread—it should not be over half an 
inch in length for a small daisy—and cut off the 
wool. Make from ten to twelve petals, according 
to length, for one daisy. 

Take a piece of wire six inches long, and seven 
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FIG. 4. RAVELED MOSS FRINGE. 


or eight strands of yellow wool, and make the 
center as for pansies, only larger, and shear it off 
about half an inch from the wire. For a medium- 
sized flower, use ten petals; arrange five of them 
evenly around the center so that nothing but the 
smooth surface willshow, and wind dull green wool 
a few times around; place the remaining five so 
that one will appear in each space between the 
first five, with outer points in an even circle; wind 
the green wool evenly down over the thick portion 
below, and to the end of the stem, where it should 
be fastened by the wire. 


Make some smaller than others; curve the petals 
|} comes limp and stringy. Sash curtains must be of 


of a few, but leave the greater part of them nearly 
flat; fasten two or three together by twisting the 
stems, as shown, and they are ready for their place 


in the mat. 
Choose deep golden yellow wool for petals, and 
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rich dark brown for centers of yellow daisies, 
which may be larger than the white ones if desired; 
the center should not be sheared flat, but be made 
very full, and rounded up over the top. A cluster 
of lorg-stemmed daisies, white or yellow, look 
very prettily mingled with light, feathery sprays 
of dried grasses, or with drooping pressed ferns, 
for a winter bouquet. 

Are there not many among the readers of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST who love to make ob- 
jects of beauty from seemingly useless materials ? 
—those who like to utilize bits and scraps that 
others would consign to the rag-bag? I have seen 
a pretty mat that looked like a genuine bed of 
moss; soft, bright and crisp, and very durable, 
with nothing about it to betray its lowly origin, 
yet it cost but a few cents. If you will agree to 
wait until you have seen one before scorning the 
humble material from which it is made I will 
whisper the secret to you. The moss was once a 
white home-spun-wool stocking, which, after hav- 
ing done good service as such, had been thrown 
aside with white wool rug pieces, and with them 
colored a deep, rich green with package dye. 
Being somewhat clouded and mottled, it seemed 
good for nothing, but was saved because of its 
beautiful mossy shade. 

Fig. 4 shows how it was afterwards converted 
into moss, with very little labor. Beginning at the 
stocking top, it was cut lengthwise into strips 
three inches wide; each strip received two rows of 
firm machine stitching close to one edge, as shown 
in illustration, and was then raveled as far as the 
stitching would permit, thus forming strips of moss 
fringe with a narrow heading, which were used 
just as were the knit zephyr strips previously 
described. The mat was a decided success—pro- 
nounced by some even prettier than zephyr—and 
its owner has given it an honored place in her 
pretty parlor, where, alas!—like so many in this 





FIG. 5. DAISIES READY FOR MAT. 


world of change—in its exalted position of orna- 
mental ease, it has seemingly forgotten thatit was 
ever obliged to “ walk afoot ”’ in obscurity. 


oe 


Pretty Window Decorations. 


There is nothing that so makes, or mars, a room 
as its window decorations. Heavy curtains in 
warm weather, or even in winter, in very small 
rooms, give a stuffy look and make one feel as if 
gasping for air. One of the daintiest and freshest 
of curtains for either bed-rooms, sitting-rooms or 
home parlors, is dotted Swiss. Loop back with 
ribbons (if money is no object), but unless you can 
renew these whenever they lose their freshness, it 
will be cheaper to buy the brass chains, which 
come in twisted links, and are very tasteful, at 
twenty-five cents each. Next to Swiss comes 
fancy scrim, which may be had from seven cents a 
yard up, with open stripes of “drawn work.” 
Madras is more expensive, but, if you donot tire of 
it, is quite as cheap in the long run as Swiss, which 
must be laundried. It comes in subdued shades 
and in rich oriental patterns, and can be made to 
harmonize with any surroundings. Cream cheese 
cloth is pretty until it loses its freshness, but is 
not so desirable at six cents as the: fancy scrim, 
which has more dressing. The former soon be- 





soft material, such as mull, Madras or China silk. 
Cream, yellow or shell-pink, give the prettiest 
effect, suggesting the goldep glow of a sunset, or 
the rosy tint of asunrise. For bedrooms, use some 











material that can be laundried: Kensington 
crepe, a sort of fleecy fabric, is very sheer, and 
pretty for bedrooms or sitting-rooms. It isa cotton 
material, a yard wide, and sells for fifty cents a. 
yard. ao . 
Embroidered “Hug-me-tight.” 
ae 

The lounge-pillow illustrated is a large, soft bol- 
ster-pillow, designed for comfort and utility, as 
well as beauty. A wide, easy lounge is now deemed 
a necessity in almost all rooms devoted to family 
comfort; but large, soft, easy pillows, so made and 
dressed as to look neat and tidy and yet admit of 
careless treatment, are not so common. Pillows 
for every-day service cannot be used long without. 
becoming badly soiled unless protected by tidies, 








PRETTY LOUNGE-PILLOW. 


or covers of some sort, which are a constant source: 
of annoyance, they are so liable to be displaced 
and rumpled up, if not wholly thrown aside. 

The embroidered linen ‘‘ Hug-me-tight” here 
shown cannot be easily displaced (as its name in- 
dicates), and, being an endless cover, the pillow ts 
protected on all sides and can be turned about in 
any way to fit the needs of the weary one using it. 
The bolster-pillow, made of material to match the 
lounge-cover and as long as the lounge is wide, 
needs nv description. The “Hug-me-tight”? may 
be made of a width of linen, or any pretty, washa- 
ble material, long enough to tightly encircle the 
pillow; the hems at the sides should be decorated 
with a row of hem-stitching or drawn work, and 
any of the pretty pillow designs to be found in 
every stamping outfit may be embroidered upon it, 
or, as in our model, floral sprays may be scattered 
carelessly all around it. The ends may be simply 
seamed together before the sides are hemmed, or 
one end, after being finished off like the sides, 
may be lapped over the other and stitched to it 
invisibly. 

Slip the case on the pillow and secure it with a. 
safety-pin under the hem on each side; and the 
family, generally, may take naps upon it, or the 
children toss and tumble it, and it will remain the 
same—until it has to be removed for cleansing and 
its mate put in its place. 


a 


A Handsome Cover for a Stool. 
a 
This plainly-carved stool of ordinary wood, seen 
in Fig. 1, may be stained and varnished, or gilded, 
according to fancy. The cushion, made of ticking, 








FIG. 1. CARVED STOOL COMPLETE. 


is filled compactly either with horse-hair, feathers 
or excelsior; it is covered around its edges with a 
puff of plush about five inches deep; then it is 
nailed on to the seat, finishing it with a woolen ball 
fringe, with a heading, which may be either sewed 
on or tacked on with gilt-headed tacks. The cover 
is embroidered on very coarse embroidery canvas, 
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as seen in Fig. 2, which shows the original size; 
over four of the interlacing threads of the canvas 
with ‘“‘Daghestan chenille’ (a new soft, woolen, 
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FIG. 2. CANVAS AND STITCH. 


chenille-like thread, solely invented to imitate the 
rich Caucasian or Daghestan rugs, which differ from 
the Smyrna rugs mainly in their style 
of design and combination of color). 
When the embroidery is completed, 
turn down the edges of the canvas 
and finish the cover with a thick silk 


cord, as seen in Fig. 1; then fasten it , 


over the cushion, and decorate it at 
the corners with chenille balls and 


tassels. Aspecial needle (Fig. 3.) had | 


to be invented for this embroidery, 

the eye of which is a hook, into which 

this thread is laid; then the slide on 

the needle is pushed over it to fasten 

it, which makes it resemble a machine 

needle with a ring to it, as seen in 

Fig. 2. Our design (Fig. 4) is executed 

in two shades of green, dark and 

FIG. 3. light, the solid black squares in the 
NEEDLE, pattern standing for the dark, and 
those with the fine horizontal lines for the light 
shade. The figures are worked in three shades of 


Pet hitibesias 






































FIG. 4. DESIGN OF CUSHION. 


brown, three of blue and three of red. The ground 
of the center, represented by the straight lines, is 
worked in maize (corn) color. Rugs may be worked 
in the same manner. 
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How to Avoid a Cold. 


a 


Curing acold is not always easy. The great thing 
is to avoid it. An almost infallible preventive of 
a cold is a daily cold morning bath, but every one 
cannot take this. There are some people who can- 
not endure the shock of a cold bath; and it cer- 
tainly takes a strong constitution to get out of bed 
and take a cold bath in a cold room., A warm bath 
should only be taken at night, or when one can 
avoid exposure to the open air for an hour or two 
afterwards. A young friend of ours laid the foun- 
dation of a cold from which she never recovered 
by taking a warm bath and going out immediately 
after on a chill October day. 

Another cause of colds is over-clothing. If you 
are going to take a long drive on a cold day, there 
is not much danger of this; but, in exercising or 
Walking, depend on the exercise tokeep you warm 
and wear fewer wraps. It is a bad fashion to 
accustom one’s-self to the use of a muffler. The 
least exposure without it is sure to be followed by 
asore throat, and children, at least, seldom remem- 
ber to don this superfluous garment with more 
than fitful regularity. If you are subject to colds 

















never sit and toast. yourself over the fire, be it 
ever so tempting. 

Remember that it is not in really cold weather 
that the severest colds are taken. Itis during the 


treacherous days of a thaw, and during theautumn | 


days, which open so brightly, with a warm sun 
shining until the middle of the afternoon, when a 
chill, raw wind arises, which we never seem to 
learn to prepare for. 

Cold feet is a serious reason for the colds of chil- 
dren from babies up. Babies are too young, and 
most children too thoughtless to know why they 
are uncomfortable, and so, unless some wiser head 
orders an occasional toasting of the little feet, 
colds are the result. Always see that the children 
go to bed with warm feet. y 


Wall Dusters. 
: IOS Es 

Canton-flannel wall-dusters, or broom-dusters, as 
they are sometimes called, are a great convenience 
when one wishes to thoroughly dust the walls on 
sweeping day, as every housekeeper who has tried 
them can testify. For ordinary uses a set of plain 
bags with draw-strings run in the tops will answer 
all purposes, but if made like the pair in our 
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WALL DUSTERS. 

sketch they are so very pretty and odd, besides be- 
ing cheap and convenient, that aset of them would 
make a very neat and acceptable present for any 
housekeeper, especially those to whom all pretty 
things are dedicated—the Leginners just fitting up 
their new nests. Three or more will be needed for 
a set; to make them like the designs given, un- 
bleached Canton flannel, unbleached knit- 
ting cotton, and a little fast-colored coarse 
embroidery cotton will be required. Make 
plain bags as wide as the broom and deep 
enough to just about half cover it, and finish 
at the tops with plain hems; then with a 
poirted crochet-hook and the knitting cot- 
ton crochet directly into the hem as follows: 
Begin at the side seam with one treble, chain 
three, pass a space as long as the three chain, 
and work another treble in hem, chain three, 
H —go on in this way the whole length of the 
hem and join; go around four times more 
and finish with small scallops at the top; 
run a twisted cord into the upper row of 
holes and tip each end with a tassel. The 
lettering, and the branch, and spider-web, 
or any other chosen design, are to be worked 
in coarse outline or chain stitch with the red, blue, 
or brown cotton, the object being to produce not 
fine work but a showy effect. Fast-colored yarn is 
as good or better than the embroidery cotton and 
more rapidly worked; sometimes the crochet work 
is also in colored yarn to match, but, unless one is 
very sure that it- will endure washing and boiling, 

the unbleached is better. 

Sleeve Covers. 
ee 

This simple little contrivance for keeping the 
sleeves of pretty afternoon dresses from being 





‘soiled while washing dishes, or during the many 


little evening tasks that must be attended to by 





SLEEVE-COVERS. 


busy housekeepers, is so plainly shown in the 
sketch that it hardly needs description. It is a 
pair of sleeve-covers made of long stocking-legs 
that fit the arm closely; they are hemmed at the 
wrist, and metal fastenings, taken from an old 
stocking supporter, are sewed to the top, by which 


| thickly-fulled fian- 








they are easily attached to the sleeve and held up 
securely. A pair may sometimes be cut from the 
sleeves of an old Jersey waist. If desired they 
may not fit so closely, but in that case it is well to 
run elastic in the wrist hems. They are handy to 
wear over any sleeve, but especially so over the 
loose, full sleeves now'so much worn, holding them 
back snugly out of the way of water-drops and 
stains. 


Case for a Sand-Bag. 
— 

Within two or three years the use of heated sand- 
bags in place of freestones, or the more comforta- 
ble but sometimes treacherous rubber water-bags, 
has increased in, popularity to such an extent that 
it is needless recounting their merits; but to those 
who have never used them we would say that, be- 
sides retaining heat a long time and being easy to 
handle, their greatest recommendation is their 
easy adaptability to any spot or position in which 





one’ may wish tos 
place them. Some 
have an assortment 
of them on hand, 
from the long roll 

and small square } 
ones for the sick- 
room, to the com- 
fortable “foot- 
warmers” for gen- 
eral family use. 
One of the latter is 
shown in oursketch 
or at least the out- 
side case is shown. 
The sand-bag itself 
is only a plain, ob- 
long case of stout 
twilled drilling or 






nel, so thick and 
firm that none of 
the sand can work out through it, and get soft and 
yielding; it should not be filled quite full, as that 
makes it too solid and hard. They are so often 
soiled by coming in contact with the stove or some 
of its furniture that it is best always to have one 
or two cases into which the bag may be slipped af- 
ter being heated. 

The subject of our sketch is such a case. It is 
made of cream-white linen towelling, soft and 
thick; it is a plain case a little larger than the bag, 
open at one end where the front and back are 
both rounded off to form short flaps, which are 
folded one over the other and held in place by a 
button and button-hole. On the front side the fol- 
lowing suggestive lines are worked in outline 
stitch with coarse red marking cotton: 

I bring thee hot sands, 

Hot sands from the shore, 
All golden and glowing, 

So shiver no more. 

Should the case be a small one the inscription 
might be only: 

I bring thee hot sands, 
So shiver no more. 

The cases are sometimes made of pretty colored 
flannel, embroidered with silk, but the towelling 
or soft canvas, or denim, is better, for they may be 
washed without injury. . 


SAND-BAG CASE. 





A Pretty Handkerchief Box. 


The materials are a paper box, several sheets of 
tissue paper, preferably dark and pale green, 
enough pale green ribbon with a picot edge tomake 
a pretty knot, a neat and skillful hand, and the eye 
of an artist. The result is a pretty fancy article at 
a cost of thirty cents, that will please your dearest 
friend by way of a birthday, or Christmas gift, or 
will sell for as much as you can find it in your con- 
science to ask for it at a church fair. Let the box 
be of stout pasteboard,and of an appropriate shape 
and size. If you could get a new cigar-box, it 
would be better than one of pasteboard, but I 
should despair of getting the odor of tobacco out 
of an old one. Crinkle the tissue paper by twist- 
ing it in a tight roll, and then shaking it out. You 
ean buy it crinkled, but the cost is slightly more. 
Cover the box inside with the pale green paper, 
sticking it neatly to the edges with mucilage. Cut 
a sheet of stiff letter paper just to fit the inside of 
the box; cover this on. both sides with the tissue 
paper, putting a very thin layer of wadding 
sprinkled with sachet powder on the uppermost 
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side. Line the cover in the same manner. If you 
take an ordinary box, you must cut off the rim of 
the cover and sew it to the back of the box with 
very stout thread, being careful to leave the 
stitches loose enough so that the cover will shut 
easily. Cover the outside of the box with dark 
green tissue paper; lay wadding over the top to 
give it a cushioned look, and then cover it with 
alternate bands of light and dark paper laid 
across diagonally. Stretch a band of pale green 
ribbon across the longest way of the box, paint 
‘“‘Handkerchiefs” on it in gilt letters, and fasten a 
knot of the ribbon a little to the left of the mid- 
dle. A loop of the ribbon is glued between the 
covering and the lining of the cover to lift it up 
by. Glove boxes,.using a corset-box, can be made 
to match. 
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Two Wives. 
M. C. GIFFORD. 
——<— > 

They were schoolmates in youth. Each had 
saved a small sum from her meager earnings; 
each had married a farmer with limited means; 
neither had parents able to furnish elaborate 
outfits. 

Nellie Chase fondly loved music; so her first 
housekeeping purchase was a parlor organ. At 
the same time practical Emma Payne invested a 
somewhat smaller sum in a flock of fine-wool 
sheep. Nellie decided that a wedding reception 
would not cost much, and the presents would more 
than pay the expense; Emma declared that she 
would reserve the reception for her silver anni- 
versary or some other convenient season. Their 
marriage trousseaus were noticably contrasting. 
Emma’s serviceable black silk and firm brown 
serge, with the necessary accompaniments, con- 
stituted her purchases; but Nellie insisted upon a 
eream surah with lace drapery, a black satin, a 
drab wool tea-gown, a Henrietta traveling suit, 
and hats and gloves in profusion. Emma turned 
her money into a model cook-stove, with modern 
utensils; Nellie saw economy in buying a second- 
hand stove—* it costs so much less and will do just 
as well for the kitchen.” Will Chase approved 
his wife’s choice, for he was stylishly disposed and 
lacked that depth of mind that would have enabled 
him to discriminate closely. 

The first of April came, and the two young farm- 
ers moved on to leased farms and began the great 
battle for bread. Truman and Emma gave little 
thought to parlor arrangements, but pantry, 
kitchen and sitting-room were comfortably and 
conveniently fitted up, although with no ostenta- 
tious display. 

On my way to call on Mrs. Chase I passed Truman 
Payne, who was busily hauling rails to repair a 
fence; but Will Chase said the wind blew so hard 
he thought he would have “a good sing;’”’ so my 
arrival found the Chases occupying the parlor. I 
did not wish to disturb the “sing,” and at my 
request it went on, Nellie’s sweet soprano and 
Will’s fine tenor furnishing enchantment for my 
ears, while I had opportunity to survey the elegant, 
plush furniture, lambrequins, pedestals, statues,’ 
vases, and pictures by the score. An April shower 
prolonged my stay and compelled me to remain to 
tea. As we entered the kitchen, which answered 
the two-fold purpose of cook-room and dining- 
room, many were Nellie’s explanations. ‘This is 
the table mother used when she began housekeep- 


ing; this set of glassware came with baking-pow- | 


der; these chairs Will bought at an auction for 
half their worth; this cake-basket, this pickle 
easter and that butter-dish were wedding pres- 
ents. I tell youit pays to make a wedding.” The 
butter-dish suggested the inquiry, ‘‘Do you make 
butter?” ‘‘ Well, I really know so little about 
butter-making that I asked old Mrs. Jones over at 
the next house if she would just as soon tend the 
milk, and she seemed glad of the chance. I 
thought getting rid of this work would give me 
spare time to keep in practice with my music.” 
“You keep fowls, do you not?” I ventured again. 
“Oh, yes; Will said we could not run a farm with- 
out hens; so he bought twenty. He takes care of 
them; it isn’t much work—only feeding them and 
hunting the eggs.”’ 

At the Paynes’ Emma tended the poultry, and 


the first biddy that gave signs of sitting was en- | 


couraged by being given a choice clutch of eggs | 
| had eaten a fair share of the might-have-been sur- 


The | 
golden butter prints turned out by her skillful 


from a pure-blood stock. The designing turkey 
hens could not evade her watchful eye. 


hands found ready sale, and in June her sheep 











were shorn and the one hundred and fifty pounds 
of wool readily turned into forty-five dollars of 
golden coin. It did not take Emma long to invest 
the money, and glad was Truman Payne when his 
wife handed him the canceled note, though not 
due, for a cow he had purchased. 

When an invalid friend, desirous of seeking the 
invigorating, fresh, country air, applied to her for 
board for herself and her nurse, Truman felt that 
the burden would prove too great; but Emma, be- 
lieving herself equal to the emergency, convinced 
him otherwise, and the first rainy day was spent 
in fitting the “parlor” for Mrs. Gilman. A carpet 
was too expensive, and really not suitable for the 
invalid’s room; so some lively green paint was 
applied to the floor, and rugs here and there 
finished the floor decoration. The light drab 
paper, unsoiled by former occupants, did service 
for the walls, and a bedroom suit completed the 
expense. 

Mrs. Gilman soon began to mend. The pure air 
and bright light of her well-ventilated room 
soon impelled her to go out into the sunshine, 
while the delicious cream, the savory soup, the 
fresh eggs and the tender broilers courted her 
appetite. Eight weeks’ stay changed her to appar- 
ent health, and every week added ten dollars toa 
purse that could well bear the inflation after the 
bedroom suit had been paid for. Mrs. Gilman now 
became the direct purchaser of Payne’s butter, at 
city retail price, an item not to be lost sight of by 
successful farmers. 

At Thanksgiving the well-fattened poultry that 
had made such raid on the corn were exchanged 


for seventy-five dollars and gave Emma a nest-egg | 


for future speculation. The increase of the sheep- 
fold was submitted to a city butcher, and this ap- 
prisal, with the wool money, showed an income 
equal to the expense of the purchase of the flock 
lacking five dollars. This gave the happy couple 
an incentive to keep more sheep and less cows 
another year. 

The Paynes kept strict oversight to their busi- 
ness; still every Sabbath found them in the church 
and workers in the school. They rode much, but 
never with the single motive of pleasure. They 
believed that 

“ Pleasures are like poppies spread— 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed,” 
but a couple could not have been found that 
really enjoyed themselves better. Home reading 
prompted an occasional addition to their library. 
Economy, not parsimony, was their rule of life, 
and a true debt and credit account gave them 
knowledge of their financial standing. Saving 
makes far greater raid on tact than earning. 

Emma’s keen business mind conceived many 
plans, sanctioned or revised by Truman’s inter- 
ested consideration, which when executed proved 
the truth of the adage: ‘“‘Two heads together are 
better than one.” Emma prepared several bottles 
of surplus pickles, that readily exchanged at the 
grocer’s for raisins and spices for winter use. 
Many another device did this wife carry into exe- 
cution that gave Farmer Payne encouragement. 

There are two forces that compel vigor—the one 
encouraging success, the other reverse evidence. 
Will Chase saw before the first year had passed 
that his wife, though dearly loved, was not the 
practical helpmeet a farmer needed, so resolved 
to couple speculation with farm labors, and thus 
supplement her deficiencies. The Paynes found 


| no trouble in making “both ends meet,” but the 


cycle of the year left an are in Will Chase’s finan- 
cial circle that demanded a chattel mortgage as a 
span. 

The Paynes desired a five-years lease of the same 
farm. The contract completed, retired Farmer Ben- 
nett chuckled and said: “ You'll be rich enough to 
buy me out when this contract ends.” 
often expressed an approval of their management, 
and at the happy Christmas-tide gave tangible 
evidence by the gift of a fine Jersey heifer to 
Emma, who proved her gratitude, and led him into 


| a pending discussion of the policy of adopting a | 


creamery. “I don’t take to this new-fangled no- 
tion,” said Mr. Bennett, “but talk it over, and if 
you two pull together I’ll bear half the expense.” 
Result—an even start. 

Will Chase beat about without a magnet, couldn’t 
find the polestar guide to success, and didn’t know 
whether it was best to remain or look up another 
farm, with better prospective. A pleasure horse 


plus grain, half of his half of the butter went to 
pay old Mrs. Jones for the making, and the poultry 
didn’t flourish on feed alone. Any denial chafed 





He had. 





Nellie’s selfish nature as cucumber vines did her 
dainty hands. She, like many another deluded 
woman, had looked upon her marriage as the ter- 
mination of trials—the living problem to be solved 
by another mind, who must make the rule, carry 
out the physical illustration, and demonstrate and 
whenever demanded furnish financial proof of 
solution. Nellie’s detestation of moving helped 
Will to decide to try the same farm another year, 
though neither had any special love for the work 
thus laid before them, and both were of the opin- 
ion that “farming doesn’t pay.” They both ar- 
dently loved gay society, and no neighboring 
dance seemed complete without their presence. 
Nellie’s wardrobe required remodelings and affixes. 
Will had been tolerably succesful in buying farm 
produce and cousigning to a city commission agent, 
and the revenue thus gained enabled him to meet 
the demands of “society.” ‘ 

While society was absorbing the Chases’ minds 
the enterprising Paynes were steadily pushing to 
completion various small jobs to avert a multitude 
of cares during the more busy season of summer 
and insurethe profit of farming. 

At the end of the first year’s experience we leave 
these two home-makers—the one fully equipped 
to drive business, the other driven to business. 
Musing, after a vista of years, we see the one a 
happy couple, flourishing under their ‘own vine 
and fig tree,” with shining heads about them, dis- 
pensing sweetest music and calling them that 
blessed name, “ Dear parents.” But ah! the music 
has ceased in the other home, and the husband, 
mourning the early fall of his wife, exclaims: ‘Sad 
and mysterious are the dealings of Providence 
with me.” 





Inexpensive House Furnishing. 
—_—-_—_ 

In everything pertaining to one’s home, and 
home life, it is really the little things that are of 
the greatest importance. It is the little acts of 
kindness that make us happy, their omission that 
constitutes our misery. It is the attention to little 
details that results in a well-laid table and a well- 
cooked dinner. It is the little touches that a taste- 
ful woman can give to a room that constitutes its 
real furnishing. You may have rich carpets, cost- 
ly furniture, pictures and bric-a-brac, and your 
house may still lack the home look that another 
far simpler home may possess in an enviable de- 
gree. | 

We were lately a guest at a country house, where 
the spare room in its fresh and dainty beauty 
must certainly have been a joy forever. When we 
complimented our hostess upon her taste, she said 
apologetically that she could do no better, having 
very little money. Even to the painting and 
papering, it was the work of her own hands, and 
this woman had five children and did all the work 
of the house, including the boarding of hired men 
through the summer. 

The room was rather large and square, after the 
manner of country rooms. The woodwork was 
painted a pale green, or rather a robin’s egg blue, 
and the paper with a ground of something the 
same shade had wild roses flung over it in careless 
profusion. It is seldom one finds so pretty a paper 
at ten centsaroll. If you cannot find your ideal 
at the village store, wait until you can go to some 
larger city, or until some friend can get it for you, 
first sending you samples. The papering of a room 
is an important element in its furnishing. In fact, 
it is impossible to make a room look really pretty : 
with a hideous paper on its walls. The floor was 
eovered with plain white matting, with here and 
there a rug of home manufacture. A home-made 
lounge, directions for making which this lady said 
she had taken from the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, was covered with cretonne, having a cream 
ground well covered with conventionalized blue 
flowers. The chairs were rush-bottomed and a 
century old. They had been painted with the 
same color as the woodwork, and the rush seats a 
cream white. There was one rush-bottomed rocker 
and one of the high-backed wooden rockers known 
as ‘*Boston rockers.” These latter sell for $1.50. 
Both of these rockers were cushioned with cre- 
tonne, to match the covering of the lounge. 

There was no closet, a common defect in country 
houses built half a century ago. To remedy this a 
three-cornered shelf had been bracketed in one 
corner of the room, with a curtain suspended by 
means of a rod and rings. On the under side of 
this shelf were screwed double hooks for hanging 
clothes. A similar shelf under this and about a 
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look. 


The washstand and bureau, by the way, were an 


entirely novel idea to us. A shelf twenty inches 
wide was bracketed to the wall thirty inches from 
the floor for the former, and another of the same 
width, three feet from the floor formed the bureau. 
"These were curtained with cretonne, and had a 
shelf midway for holding personal or bed linen. 
‘The tops were covered with white muslin tacked 
on, and over this white bureau covers were laid. 
Above the bureau hung a glass framed in wood 
tinted blue, and shading off almost to white at the 
inner edge. This frame had a spray of wild roses 
painted in one corner. The bedstead, a time- 
honored affair with high posts, had a valance of 
eretonne, and a hand-knitted counterpane. Proba- 
bly not more than ten or fifteen dollars in money 
had been expended in the furnishing of this room, 
which to us was far more charming than many we 
have seen which cost ten times the sum. 
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Musicians of the Field and Hearth. 


MARY E. MURTFELDT. 


—=— > 
It is in the order of the Orthoptera that we find 
the musicians to constitute a full field orchestra. 
Field locusts, popularly known as “ grasshoppers,” 





foot from the floor, was convenient for shoes or 
hat boxes. On the top stood an ordinary stone jar 
vor “crock” of a grey-blue shade, with bands of 
«darker blue, filled with daisies, clover blooms and 
grasses. The shades were of ecru Holland, with 
‘sash curtains of dotted Swiss muslin. A valance 
of the cretonne hung by pole and rings at the top 
-of each window and took away the otherwise plain 





Conspicuous among the strictly nocturnal choris- 
ters are the beautiful green locustida, known pop- 
ularly and poetically as “katydids,” which are 
entitled to more than a passing mention. There 
is quite a family of them, and each species has its 
characteristic note and style. Their musical in- 
struments, though differing in tone and power, 
consist in all the species of a pair of tabourets, 
situated on the back and forming part of the base 
of the wings, and in playing the latter are slowly 
half opened and closed, producing a peculiar, 
melodious rattle, which, when the movements are 
rapid, in some of the species, blends more or less 
into a continuous note. 

Leading them all in interest is the true or broad- 
winged katydid (Cyrtophyllus concavus), Fig. 2, the 
only one of the group whose large, convex outer 
wings entirely enclose the body, and the trans- 
parent, lace-like under-wings. In the males the 
musical apparatus is conspicuous just back of the 
thorax. It consists of overlapping plates of trans- 
lucent smoky-brown membrane, with a raised 
encircling frame and horny cross ridges. As the 
wings are slightly raised and alternately opened 
and closed, the ridges of one plate grate against 
those of the other, and produce distinct sounds, 











Concavus is so absolutely dumb. No doubt she 
alone, of all the world, knows what it was that 
“Katy” did. The cousin that most resembles the 
true katy is the angular-winged katydid (Micro- 
centrus retinervis, Fig. 3. It is this species whose 
rows of gray-brown, bivalvular eggs are so com- 
mon on slender twigs and vines, and are also often 
found on the cords of our window shades or any 
other convenient string indoors. I have even had 
them very neatly placed on the band of my sewing- 
machine—all of which proves defective instinct in 
avery important matter. 

The stridulation of this angular-winged species 
is more rapid and continuous than that of concavus, 
and has been compared to the “rasping of a stiff 
quill drawn across a coarse file,” but with a more 
musical quality. 

Another less obtrusive, but no less interesting, 

































NARROW-WINGED KATYDID. 
member of this group is the narrow-winged katy- 


~ did (Phaneroptera curvicanda), Fig. 4. Before it 


attains its wings, this species may often be found 


4 on low oak bushes, where it is conspicuous for its 
j| bright coloring,—the body being beautifully orna- 
ar, mented on top in yellow and crimson. At maturity 
3 its green color is somewhat tinged with purple. 
# Its note is a soft little zeep, zeep, zeep, to which its 
4 dutiful mate—more favored in this respect than 


her female relatives—responds with a little musical 


chirp produced by a sudden extension of the wings 


as if for flight. 
There is another small family of nocturnal musi- 












erg eee” "cians which cannot conscientiously be omitted 
; from the list. These are the snowy tree crickets 
(Fig. 5), chiefly remarkable for the piercing shrill- 
> we p ‘ Rite ; ness and loudness of their notes. Of these @can- 
4; : oe ef - St -Sare> f Wed: Moe. “Es oa pee We thus niveus and @. latipennis are most common. 
Z os “ i z 3 ; They are small and very delicate in their structure, 

and are, in fact, a mere diaphanous embodiment 








MOLE CRICKET. 
house, meadow and tree crickets, orchelimums 
and katydids, are but a few of the “stars” of this 
numerous troupe. The midsummer heats, which 
somewhat diminish bird music, afford the most 
favorable temperature for the resonance of insect 
musie. Throughout the Middle States, East and 
West, the first ‘‘rehearsal” is given about the 
fourth of July, when all the meadows are a-gleam 
with the mimic lanterns of the fire-fly. The 
erickets, orchelimums and the more robust and 
common locusts alone give the matinees. The 
locusts climbing aloft on the stems of stout 
grasses “fiddle” away by the hour, using the 
thighs of each hind leg alternately for a bow, and 
the ridged surface of the upper wings for the vio- 
lin, and they now and then vary this performance 
by rattling together the margins of the wings in 
short flights, producing a. cortinel-like sound. 
Meantime, the soft musical burr of the slender 
and graceful orchelimums lulls the senses, and the 
merry chirp of the cricket is interjected to mark 
the time. As twilight deepens one and another 
instrument is added to the chorus, and where trees 
are numerous it is often impossible for human be- 
ings to carry on conversation at a distance of ten 
feet. Indeed, last summer I distinctly heard this 
insect chorus in the night above all the din and 
roar of an express train on which I was a passen- 
ger. With these louder notes sometimes mingles a 
peculiar, murmurous chirping, heard more fre- 
quently from damp, grassy hollows, which may 
be traced to that rare and curious creature, the 
mole cricket (Gryllotalpa), seen at Fig. 1 in our 
engraving. This is the largest of the so-called 
crickets, and is fossorial.in its habits, spending its 
days in digging its underground galleries, and at 
favorable seasons emerging at night to inhale the 
dewy air and practise its little tune. 











BROAD-WINGED KATYDID. 


resembling iteration and contradiction, which goes 
on for hours without apparent fatigue or diminu- 
tion of enjoyment on the part of the performer— 
whatever may be the feelings of the listener. To 
what fanciful mind we are indebted for the trans- 
lation of these interrupted raspings into the ac- 
cusation and denial with which we now associate 
them, not even a legend remains to tellus. Occa- 
sionally a poet’s inspiration moves him to disclose 
the secret, but not a single “katy” seems to have 
accepted the explanation, for to every one he 
seems to make only this reply: 

“T sit among the leaves here, when evening zephyrs sigh, 

And those that listen to my voice I love to mystify. 

I never tell them all { know, altho’ I’m often bid, 

I laugh at curiosity, and chirrup Katydid!” 
It is a pity, perhaps, that Mrs. Cyrtophyllus 





of sound. The wings of the males are broad and 
glassy, and in the act of shrilling are elevated at 
right angles to the slender body, and vibrated so 


. rapidly as to appear perfectly motionless. I de 


not know of any sound that will more suddenly 
awaken one at night or more effectually banish 
sleep than to have one of these filmy atoms sud- 
denly strike into his piercing solo from the folds 
of the window curtain, amid which he can only by 
the closest scrutiny be detected. 


Apple Butter. 


This old-fashioned and wholesome preserve, or 
sauce, is still made on some farms, and its prepara- 
tion is a part of the regular farm work in autumn. 
The first step in its preparation is to evaporate or 
boil down a quantity of sweet cider; hence it is 
often called ‘cider apple sauce.” If there is a 
large cauldron or set kettle, as there is on many 
farms, that may be used; otherwise, one or more 
large kettles are provided with proper support, so 
that a fire may be made under,jthem. There will be 
much stirring to be done, and long wooden stirrers 
should be provided. A barrel of cider is boiled 
down to eight gallons. While the cider is being 
boiled the apples are prepared. Formerly this was 
done by “paring-bees,” at which the neighbors 
assisted. Now, there are numerous apple-parers, 
some of which not only pare, but core and quarter 
the apples, and do the work very expeditiously. 
The apples should be sweet ones; of a kind that 
will cook tender. From two-and-a-half to three 
bushels are required for each barrel of cider. The 
cider being first evaporated, the apples are added, 
and the whole boiled together until it becomes 
jelly-like. At this time there is danger of scorch- 
ing, and it must be stirred continually. Some 
makers, when the sauce is done, add to it cinna- 
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mon and alispice, but the majority prefer it with- 
out the spices. While still hot, the sauce is trans- 
ferred to kegs or other wooden vessels, or jars of 
stoneware are used. When well made, the sauce 
keeps a long time. 





Knowledge Brings Happiness. 
A. MONTCLAIR. 


The other evening I heard a young lady say, “I 
never sew, I do not darn my own stockings. I pur- 


posely do not buy needles lest if Ihave them handy 


I shall use them.” Now a stranger would have 
thought that a very senseless remark, and have 
accredited the young woman with the very smallest 
amount of brains, but I knew her to be a well-edu- 
cated, bright, helpful, self-supporting girl. Know- 
ing the ins and outs of affairs, I could see at once 
just how this state of things had come about. The 
family until a few years past had been wealthy, 
and the children had been edueated to the utmost 
helplessness possible by having everything done 
forthem. Reverses came, andlo! nobody, from the 
father up or down, knew how to do the least thing 
toward gaining a livelihood. 

The mother became an invalid; ‘Life was too 
much for her’ and she succumbed, took to her. 
lounge, and—whined. She had never been taught 
to manage a house, so she tried to amend this fault 
in her daughter’s education, and from her vantage 
ground of the lounge gave orders that she could 
not exeeute herself, and that were unreasonable, 
thus laying a sure foundation for a hatred of house- 
keeping on the part of that young lady. She had 
never learned to sew, and so she recognized that 
her daughter should profit by the mistakes of her 
own life, and become an accomplished needle- 
woman, consequently, she so nagged her about 
sewing that the poor girl, in sheer despair, deter- 
mined to find a way of making her own living that 
would take her out of this home atmosphere. 

She learned telegraphy, and being unusually 
bright holds a position that enables her to hire her 
sewing done. We had a long chat, and she con- 
fessed to me that she would really have enjoyed 
housekeeping if she could have learned or prac- 
tised it under favorable auspices, and when I saw 
her pretty room in a modest boarding-house I could 
tell at once that she was a “born housekeeper,” 
but had been spoiled in her younger years. 

Now, mothers, if you want your girls to be good 
housekeepers, make the work pleasant for them. 
Don’t nag. Don’t say, “I never saw such a care- 
less room, or such an untidy girl,” but show her 
that you take an interest in her room, and help her 
to make it pretty, and she will soon learn to care 
for and keep it neat. 
girl a good housekeeper or to teach her to take 
eare of her own clothes is when she is a little girl. 
As soon as her tiny fingers can hold a needle let 
her at least think she is helping you by hemming a 
duster, or a kitchen towel. If she has a rent in her 
dress or pinafore, if possibie, show her how to 
mend it. It will give her the habit of neatness. If 
she has a shoe-button off, don’t sew it on for her— 


let her do it herself. There are very few young | 


children who are not pleased at the idea of helping. 
My little boy of six asks constantly for “work, 
real work,’’ and is never so happy as when he is 
dusting, or picking shreds from the carpet, or carry- 
ing wood or coal, or helping arrange the books, 
or some of the many things which he feels are 
really helping me. 

Providence has never blessed me with a daugh- 
ter, but if I had one she should know all the things 
that go to make a woman a good wife and mother 
before she ever painted a “ panel,” or played a so- 
nata of Beethoven. “A man can’t dine off a crazy- 
quilt, or sup off a decorated snow-shovel.” 

There are few girls in whom a love of housewif- 
ery is not implanted. It may want fostering and 
bringing out, but that is the mother’s lookout. My 
young friend of whom I spoke in the beginning of 
this article can no longer say she “never sews.” 
She has joined my Dressmaker’s Club, which meets 
every Saturday afternoon for sewing and mutual 
improvement. She promised at first to come and 
read for us, but soon became interested in the 
pretty things made for our own adornment by 
those of us who could not have afforded to hire 
them made, and last evening she called on me ina 
pretty dove-gray dress faultlessly fashioned, “and 
all the work of my own hands,” said she. 

It seems to me the very acme of unkindness for 
a mother to let her daughter grow up thoughtless 
and inexperienced—ignorant of the very things 





The time to begin to make a - 








which in a snort time she must suffer for not 
knowing. In one hour a day spent in home duties 
of various sorts a girl could, before she is fifteen, 
acquire a thorough knowledge of all the work that 
goes to make the domestic machinery run smooth- 
ly. You cannot always be present to do everything 
for your daughter, then why do it now? It will 
only make it the harder in after life. But you say 
she studies so hard. Then see to it that she has 
fewer studies. There is not one of them so import- 
ant as the knowledge of cooking, or nursing, or 
washing and ironing, for even if your daughter 
marries a rich man she will be all the happier for 
knowing how to direct her servants. 

You want her to have a good time now, and be 
free from care? Oh, thoughtless mother! You are 
laying up mountains of care and “hard times” for 
her in the future. Make her a self-helpful woman, 
and she will know how to help others, and you will 
have laid the surest foundation for her future hap- 
piness and well-being. 





Thanksgiving Recipes. 


Roast Sparerib.—A roast sparerib, with apple 
butter, was never absent from the bountifully- 
spread tables of ‘an old-fashioned Thanksgiving 
dinner. Aside from the fact that roast meats 
(which now-a-days are baked meats), do not taste 
as they used, few modern cooks know exactly how 
to prepare a sparerib. Cover the meat with a 
greased brown paper until about half done, then 
remove, and dredge with flour. It must be basted 
frequently. About ten minutes before it is done, 
sprinkle fine bread crumbs seasoned with pow- 
dered sage, pepper, salt, and a very finely minced 
onion, over the surface. Baste once during tbe ten 
minutes that it must remain in the oven. Lift out 
the meat to a hot dish, free the gravy from fat, 
thicken with browned flour, season to taste, and 
send to the table in a gravy boat. 

Apple Butter always accompanied this dish. Re- 
duce by boiling sweet cider until you have a thick 
sirup; add apples, and about one-quarter their 
bulk in quinces. ‘Stew all day,” said the old New 
England lady who gave us this recipe. ‘ How do 
you keep it from burning,” we asked innocently. 
“Stir it almost constantly,’ was the matter-of-fact 
reply. Under the circumstances prudence would 
suggest making a’ supply to last all winter. It 
keeps well in self-sealing jars. 

Baked Chicken-pie.—Take six chickens and joint 
as for a fricassee. Put them over the fire with thin 
slices of salt pork, half a pound in all, and barely 
cover with cold water. Bring quickly to a boil, 
and draw to the side of the fire where they will 
just simmer. When tender roll out your crust 
about a quarter of an inch thick, and line a large 
tin or earthen dish; lay in the chicken with butter 
and seasoning between each layer; put on the top 
crust, but add no juice until the pie is done. Then 


* through the hole in the top, using a funnel, pour the 


juice, properly thickened and seasoned, until the 
pie is full. This pie is delicious hot or cold. There 
is no soaked crust, and the gravy turns to jelly 
when cold. It is a famous standby for the larder 
at holiday seasons. 

Pumpkin Pie. — The secret of the excellence of 
the old-fashioned pumpkin pies lies in the fact 
that plenty of eggs and the richest milk was used. 
They were made very sweet with molasses alone, 
and the only spice used was ginger. The modern 
cook destroys the natural flavor of the pumpkin 
with all the spices and condiments that would go 
to flavor, and rightly too, a mince pie, but which 
in pumpkin pie are quite out of place. 

Indian Pudding. —The real New England pud- 
ding requires first of all.a large dish. Take five 
tablespoonfuls of meal rounded, not heaped, to 
each quart of milk. Bring the milk to the scalding 
point; pour over the meal. Make very sweet with 
molasses, add a pound of fruit for four quarts of 
milk, and a generous and rich mingling of many 
spices with a tablespoonful of salt. Bake slowly 
many hours. 

Oranges with Jelly.—This is a very pretty modern 
invention for decorating the holiday dinner table. 
It is just as good to eat as it is to look at. Take 
large, fine oranges and cut a small round piece 
from the stem end, then with your finger or a small 
bone mustard spoon, gradually loosen the skin 
from the pulp, drawing the latter out through the 
opening. Lay the skins in cold water until wanted. 
Make an orange jelly with the juice of the oranges 
and enough lemon juice to, give the right flavor; 
drain the skins, fill with the jelly, stand them on 











little egg or custard cups, if necessary to keep 
them upright, and stand away until cold and firm, 
Then cut into halves and arrange on a dish with 
some pretty green leaves. In making the jelly. be 
careful to get it firm enough. The rule is, the juice 
of four or five lemons, two quarts of water, a pack- 
age of gelatine and a pound and a half of sugar. 
Put the gelatine to soak with orange juice instead 
of cold water, then add the sugar, the balance in 
boiling water, and as much lemon juice as you 
need. You can put glace fruits cut in bits in these 
by partially filling the orange rind with jelly, let- 
ting it stand until firm, putting in a layer of the 
fruits, and then adding more of the jelly. 

Cranberry Sauce. — There is a wide difference 
between cranberry sauce and cranberry jelly. For 
the former pick over a quart of the best berries 
and put them in a porcelain kettle with a pint of 
boiling water. As soon as they begin to “pop,” — 
keeping the kettle covered meanwhile—take from 
the fire, press through a colander and stir in while 
hot one pound of granulated sugar. 


Suggestions in Decoration. 
a 

The Parlor Question.— Fanny Kaplan, New 
York city: If your carpet is torn and your floor 
nice, stain it as described in ‘“ The Prettiest Little 
Parlor,” in the March number of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. You can use light or dark oak, 
mahogany, or walnut stain as you prefer, and they 
will tell you how to do it at any large paint store 
where you buy the stain. If the carpet is an in- 
grain, and too much worn, cut it in inch strips 
lengthwise, ravel both edges for one-third of the 
width, sew the strips together, wind into balls and 
take to a rag carpet weaver, where you can have 
it woven into two or three breadths, as long as your 
room will require. Sew them together, and you 
will have a serviceable and handsome rug. If it 
is a Brussels, sew the best parts into a rug; this 
will need to be tacked down. If you own the 
house, paper the walls. We saw very pretty paper 
the other day for six cents a roll. You can do it 
yourself. We are sorry you have a parlor suit and 
marble tables. They are generally very unesthetic. 
Watch your opportunity, and buy pretty covers to 
throw over the tables. Very handsome ones, in 
dark blue, old gold, dark red or terra cotta can be 
bought for $1.35 to $1.50, according to the size. 
They have scroll work and irregular designs in 
black, outlined with tinsel and gold threads. If 
you must have the bureau in the room, and it is 
not a handsome article of furniture, stain it to 
represent dark mahogany, get brass handles for 
the drawers, and have your brother make a set of 
shelves to hang over it for your books. Nothing 
furnishes a room so much as books. Pretty little 
bamboo book shelves can be had in New York for 
from 75 cents to $1.50 each, of two or three shelves. 
Cover the bureau and the mantel with pretty 
searfs, as Cicely did the table. You might make 
all the changes we have mentioned with $10, since 
you live in New York, if you take advantage of the 
bargains that are always to be had there. Don’t 
make the mistake of looking for cheap things in 
the ‘cheap ” stores. You will get better goods for 
the same money at reliable houses. 

Table Scarf.—This may help our correspondent 
who wishes for a new idea for a table scarf. For 
a searf one by one-and-one-half yards long, choose 
a piece of cretonne one-third of a yard wide with a 
light ground, and leaves and branches in different 
shades of green. Outline this design with em- 
broidery silk, crewels or flax, finish on eithenside 
with a strip the same width, one of pale, the other 
of dark green plush, and line with shell pink or 
terra cotta satine. Sew a dozen little silk balls on 
either end. 








The Garret. 

Early in autumn the garret should be overhauled. 
A defective flue and easily-combustible stuff in the 
garret are responsible for many a conflagration. 
The garret is such a convenient receptacle for arti- 
eles for which there may be a possible use in the 
future, but which must be stored out of sight, that 
every year it will be filled with stuff that ought to 
be burned, but not with the house. Now, when the 
season of winter fires is near at hand, clean out all 
articles in the garret not clearly needed. In case 
of doubt, give the garret the benefit of it, and 
remove the article. Set ‘easily-ignited things as 
far from the flues as possible, and when this is 
done, examine the flues and remedy all defects. 
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Three Brave Men. 
MARGARET WILSON. 
—[— 

“Afraid! Just like a girl! Why, we’ll take care 
of you. Nothing can happen to you with three 
men in the house.” 

So spoke the eldest of the “three men,” aged 
twelve; and Dick, the second, copied his gruff bass 
tones to ask: 

«What is there to be afraid of, I’d like to know?” 

“Well, there’s robbers—and there’s bears—and 
there’s —there’s pockerpickets,” Nelly answered, 
timidly. 

“JT just wish the pockers would come. IJ’d fix 
’em,”’ said Bertie. He was not much more than a 
baby, but he looked very big, striding up and down 
‘with his battery chest on,’’ as his father used to 
say. 

Dick climbed up on a chair and took down an 
old sword from its nail on the wall. 

“This is what Ill do if bears or robbers come 
along,’”’ he cried, and brandished it in such a fierce 
way that Nelly began to put more trust in her pro- 
tectors. - 

‘“That’s rusty: I’d rather have the gun,” said 
Fred; and taking his father’s rifle from its corner 
he shouldered arms, marched to the deor and pre- 
sented the muzzle to the keyhole. 

“Hi, there, Mister,” he shouted to an imaginary 
burglar on the other side of the door, “no admit- 
tance here without leave!’ 

What would Major Barrie’s state of mind have 


THE 


been just then could he have known that his rifle 
was in Fred’s unskillful hands? As it was, he felt 
no uneasiness, believing that Bridget, the big Irish 
servant, would take good care of the children 
during his absence of a day and a night. 

Biddy was not so trustworthy as he thought. 
After the tea dishes were washed, she went out 
with some “cousins from Oirland,” and left the 
four little ones alone. They didn’t mind that, at 
first. The three men had all the better chance to 
show their courage. Sitting around the fireplace, 
they told all the stories they had ever heard or 
read of wonderful adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes. This was all very well as long as the 
least bit of daylight lasted; but by and by there 
was nothing but firelight in the room, and you 
know how such stories make you feel, told in the 
firelight. They began to cuddle closer together 
and to speak lower; and if a coal fell in the grate, 








or a mouse stirred under the floor, they would all 
start and catch hold of one another. 

“I wish Biddy would come back,” whispered 
Nelly at last, with a little shiver. 

“Listen! That must be her now,” said Fred, as 
they heard the iatch of the gate click. 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” Nelly exclaimed, jumping up 
and running to the window. The gate was at some 
distance from the house, but by the light of the 
snow Nelly could see something that made her 
scream. 

“Oh, boys,” she cried, “it isn’t Biddy! It’s a 
man! It’s aman!” and she ran and clung to Fred. 

You should have seen our three brave men then. 
They tumbled, helter skelter, out of the room, al- 
most knocking one another down and screaming 
wildly. They found their way somehow to the 
closet under the stairs where the flour and apple 
barrels were kept. The apple barrel was almost 
full, but Fred scrambled in and curled himself up 
so that nothing could be seen over the top. There 
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was more empty space in the flour barrel, and 
Dick climbed in there and whispered that there 
was room for one more. Pvor little Bert was try- 
ing to swarm up the outside, and crying because 
he couldn’t. Nelly gave him a helping hand and 
soon had himin. She pulled the covers over the 
barrels, having presence of mind to leave a little 
breathing space. Then she tried to creep behind; 
but no, they were close against the wall. There 
she was, left alone and defenseless—all her pro- 
tectors barreled up! 

There was no time to look for another hiding- 
place, for just then the door opened and shut, and 
a man’s step sounded in the hall. Nelly’s heart 
was beating very quickly; she began to cry a little. 
The footsteps could be heard now in the room the 
children had just left, and now on the stairs—and 
how the four little prisoners shuddered as they 
passed directly over their heads! Then they could 





PROTECTORS ALL BARRELED UP. 





be heard coming down again.. Next, a match was 
struck. None but Nelly heard that sound, the 
others being covered up.. The. next sound seemed 
to her the most joyful she had ever heard in her 
life.. It was her father blowing his nose. The 
next moment she was in his.arms, bringing him to 
the closet and calling out all the way, 

“It’s Papa, boys; it’s Papa!” 

Sure enough, the burglar from whom they had 
been hiding was no one more dreadful than Major 
Barrie, who had got through his business earlier 
than he expected. The sight he saw when he held 
the light to the closet door astonished him. The 
cover of the apple barrel slowly. rose, and first an 
elbow, then a head appeared. The cover of the 
flour barrel shot up, two white heads bounced out 
like Jacks-in-the-box, and four white arms were 
stretched toward him. I needn’t tell you how 
overjoyed they were to see him, and how they all 
hung about him, smearing him with flour and 
mashed apples. 





Biddy was not so glad to see him when she came- 
back, for she had a pretty shrewd guess that she 
would be dismissed next morning. 

To do Fred justice, he was ever afterwards heart- 
ily ashamed of the part he had played in the little 
scene in the closet that night, after all his morn- 
ing’s boasts. It cut him to the heart to think that 
he had “looked out for number one,” as he said, 
and left the sister two years younger than he to 
take care of herself. For a long time he couldn’t. 
bear to look toward the corner where his father’s 
gun stood, and he didn’t eat another apple that. 
winter. 7 


Gum Copal. 
— 
Yellow as gold, clear as glass, such is the gum of 
a resinous tree found in Mexico, Africa, Brazil, 
Madagascar and India. From it are made the pale- 
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yellow oralmost colorless varnishes which painters 
use, and also some of the best lacquers employed 
by the Chinese and Japanese in their curious 
wares. In some places this gum has been found 
petrified, and preserved in its clear, transparent, 
golden mass are often found bodies of insects long 
since disappeared from the living world, as well 
as some of sorts which are still plentiful. In the 
Natural History Museum of New York city are 
some remarkably fine specimens of this petrified 


“It’s a bargain, a bargain for you, young man. 
It’s a bargain, a bargain for you; 
You ’ve given your word, now keep it true, 
And love her all you can.” 

Then another lad takes the lead, and the song is 

repeated until all the girls have been chosen. 
There isn’t much to be said for the meter or 
rhyme of these verses, but the boys and girls will 
not be too critical about that, and those who object 
to boys and girls of tender years kissing each oth- 





gum. 





How to Celebrate Thanksgiving Evening. | 


PALMETTA GOLDSMITH. 
i | 

With many of us the weary round of work that | 
must be done leaves little time to enjoy the society 
of our children. It sounds beautiful for a writer 
to enjoin upon a mother the moral influence it will 
have upon her children’s lives if she romp with 
them at bedtime, or if she tell or read them stories 
and so make that a happy hour. But, suppose— 
and many of my readers will bear me out in the 
assertion that this is by no means an unlikely sup- 
position—suppose, I say, that it is Tuesday night, 
and after the many duties of the day, with a teeth- 
ing baby, or an ailing child to nurse or. amuse 
through them all, the poor mother is looking for- 
ward toa couple of quiet hours for ironing! Is it 
not a temptation under such circumstances to hus- 
tle the children into the bed, or get them in the 
quickest way possible? If the temptation be 
yielded to, I for one shall lay no word of blame 
upon my poor tired sister. 

1 think my own mother must have been a re- 
markable woman. There were six of us little ones. 
She did all her own work. She made shirts, and 
coats and vests for father and the two boys. She 
kept all the girls prettily clad, for country chil- 
dren. The wristbands and collars of the shirts 
were all stitched by hand. She entertained a great 
deal of company, most of it of the kind with which 
country people are familiar, those who find 
*“‘Dear Mrs. B’s cream so lovely—her baked apples 
and pies, and preserves the most luscious;” but 
‘Dear Mrs. B.’”’ never goes to the city to try the 
delicacies there. Notwithstanding all this work, 
mother was never too busy to tell us a story—she 
ironed and told stories, sewed and told stories, 
made butter and pastry and told stories, and when 
we were able to write compositions (at least when 
we were required to write them) mother told us 
*‘what to say.” Ah! how the dear old memories 
come crowding over me as I think of all the sweet 
old fairy tales that I first heard from her lips! 

But this was not what I set out to say. If you 
can’t make “the children’s hour’? happy every 
night, let something go by the board and do so on 
holiday nights. Let Thanksgiving be a night of 
rollicking fun for the children, little and big. In 
after years when they are away from home, its in- 
fluences will linger around them still. Your son 
or your daughter may be kept in the “straight and 
narrow way” by the remembrance of just one | 
happy home night. 

A simple game that even the baby can almost 
take part in is called “Fish, flesh, or fowl.” The 
leader must stand and say to one, “ Fish, flesh, or 
fowl,” then if before he has counted five that one 
does not give the name of some fowl, he must pay 
a forfeit. There is lots of fun in this game, for in 
his effort to think of some fowl quickly, one is 
likely to get confused and cry out “eels,”’ or “ ele- 
phants,” forgetting that these are unlikely fowls. 
The leader must talk rapidly for the older folk, 
but more slowly for the little ones. It will incite 
the latter to look up all the available names of 
fowl when they know this game is to be played. 

If there is a large party of boys and girls, if cous- 
ins or neighbors have been asked in, “The Jolly 
Mariners” is an enjoyable game. Have the parlor 
dioors opened so as to pass through one door and 
out at the other. The boys all march round, the 
one who takes the lead with a handkerchief over 
his shoulder, and all singing: 

“We are a set of jolly, jolly lads, 
Who’ve just arrived on shore; 

We spend our days in many merry ways, 
As we have done before. 

And we will turn around and ’round 
And we will turn around, 

And he who finds a very pretty girl 
Must kiss her kneeling down.” 

Having chosen his “‘ very pretty girl,” and salut- 
ed her, he spreads his handkerchief for her to 
kneel upon, while the girls sing, 














er, may teach the former to make a courtly bow 
instead. 

“My father’s got home from India” is a game 
that never failed to bring down the house in my 
young days, and it must have been enjoyable, for 
after all these years I feel as if I would like to play 
it now, if I had a right merry lot of the readers of 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST about me. 

Seat the children on three sides of the room, and 
let the leader sit so that he can be seen by all. He 
must then say, “‘ My father’s got home from India.” 
** What did he bring you ?”’ one must be instructed 
toask. You reply “A fan,” and then begin to fan 
yourself with your hand, which all must imitate. 
Then you repeat the remark about the return of 


your father, and another asks, ‘* What did he bring | 
you?” “Two fans,’ fanning with both hands, | 


which all must imitate. To the next question the 
answer is, “* Two fans, a boot, and a shoe,”’ which 
necessitates that both hands go through the mo- 
tion of fanning, while the feet tap the floor. To the 
next you reply, ‘Two fans, a boot, a shoe, and a 
hat,” and then the head must be nodded. The first 
one who misses any motion must pay a forfeit, and 
it is needless to say that the forfeits are many. It 
is really good exercise, and after the little ones 
have been thoroughly instructed in games of this 
kind, they will relieve you of their care through 
many a busy hour by playing them among them- 
selves. 

An impressive ceremony that can scarcely be 
called a game, is to ask each one what he has had 
to be thankful for through the past year, begin- 
ning with the youngest. I do not need to dilate on 
this. It will harm none of us to recount our mer- 
cies. That yours may have been, and may ever be 
many, is my sincere wish. 


The Busy Ants. 
ooo 
Many of our boys and girls have, no doubt, often 
wondered why the ants are such rapid and con- 
tinuous travelers, always on the go, and always 
going, seemingly fora purpose. So they do. Let 
us watch them. Here they are, on the rose basket. 
Whatfor? Their breakfast, perhaps. Just watch 





them; see how they tickle the aphides, or green | 


fly, with the antennex, in order to make them yield 
a saccharine liquid of which ants are very fond. 
This is a systematic work with them; they farm 
out insects of various kinds to feed upon, and as 
systematically as a farmer does his stock. In the 
greenhouse they take the young scale insects—a 
most troublesome greenhouse pest—and plant them 
out regularly on the leaves, always choosing such 
leaves as are the most difficult to clean; and when 





operation; then they carefully extend and smooth 
the wings ‘of the males and the females. From 
these eggs are born, in fact, not only ants of both 
sexes, but the workers also, which have no wings, 
During several days food is brought to the newly- 


| born, and then they are allowed to go out to 


commence life’s work for themselves. 





Thanksgiving Day and Its Origin. 


We wonder how many boys and girls who read 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST know the facts 
which we shall tell them about this holiday. How 
many, for instance, can tell in what year the day 
was first observed? To recall the circumstances 
of the first day of Thanksgiving may serve to re- 
mind us of how much more we have to be thankful 
for, than had those early pilgrims. History tells 
us that of the 102 emigrants that landed on the 
bleak and rocky coast of Cape Cod Bay in the win- 
ter of 1620 almost half died before the following 
winter fairly set in. To-day in our comfortable 
country and city homes we cannot even imagine 
the sufferings of the survivors, both from destitu- 
tion and the inclement weather which they were 
not prepared either as to clothes or habitations to 
brave. The most of the brave people were not 
inured to hardships. Among them were gentle 
and delicately-nurtured men and women. 

They staked and laid out two rows of huts for 
the nineteen families that composed the colony, 
but within the first year they had to make seven 
times more graves for the dead than houses for 
the living. Notwithstanding all their trials and 
hardships, these brave founders of a great and 


| glorious race had so much for which to be thank- 


| which 


ful that they had to appoint “an especial day on 
to give especial thanks for all their 


| mercies.” 


So, they agreed among themselves that since 
their prudence and forethought had been so won- 
derfully blessed of God, they would send out four 
men hunting that they might rejoice together in a 
special manner after the fruit of their labors had 
been gathered. According to the historian, barley 
and Indian corn were their only crops, the “‘ peas 
were not worth gathering, for, as we feared, they 
were too late sown.” This was under the good 
Governor Bradford. The four men who went 
hunting brought in as much game a3 served the 
company for a week. The recreations of the day 
consisted of the exercise of their arms, Massasoit, 
the Indian chief, and ninety of his men coming 
among them for three days, during which time 
they were entertained and feasted by the colonists, 
the Indians killing and bringing to the feast five 
deer. This was in 1621, and was the beginning of 
Thanksgiving Day in America. 

The next New England Thanksgiving day was in 


| July, 1623, which had been appointed as a day of 


| fasting and prayer on account of drought. 


the insects are of full size, the ants extract a juice | 


from them with as much regularity as a farmer 
milks his cows. It is very interesting to watch 
them at their work, as one can easily do in the 
garden, where nearly every plant has some insect 
enemy, which, in its turn, has an enemy that 
destroys. 

The ant is proverbial for its industry; its inge- 
nuity is quite as remarkable, and its habits most 
singular. Did you ever examine an ant-hill—a sub- 
terranean city, closely populated? In this little 
city three classes of ants dwell—the females, the 
males, and the common people, which have no sex. 
These do all the work of the community; the males 
and females perform no labor. 

The homes of the ant are constructed with much 
art; little galleries terminate, at intervals, in more 
extensive ones, supported by pillars. All this is 
done with earth and a slime which they secrete, 
by means of which the working ants make a 
mortar. 

When the female ants are ready to deposit their 
eggs, they wander about through their palace and 
let fall at hazard their little eggs; the workers pick 
them up and gather them together in heaps in the 
places which separate the galleries. The larvze 
are soon hatched, and are not long before they 
spin themselves little cocoons; when the moment 
comes for their issuing from their confinement, the 
workers tear the cocoons, and thus facilitate the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





While 
they were praying rain fell abundantly, and the 
governor appointed it instead a day of ‘thanks- 
giving. In June, 1632, Governor Winthrop, of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, invited the Governor 


| of Plymouth colony to unite with him in a day of 


public thanksgiving because the action of the 
British privy council had been favorable to the 
colonies. In Massachusetts Bay Colony, old records 


| show that days of thanksgiving were appointed in 


1632, 1634, 1637, 1638 and 1639, and sometimes of more 
than one day in the same year. In Plymouth we 
find mention of one in 1651, and again in 1668. In 
1680 it seems to have become an annual custom. 

During the Revolution, it was annually recom- 
mended by Congress; then there was a thanks. 
giving for peace in 1784, and in 1789 President 
Washington recommended a day of thanksgiving 
for the adoption of the constitution. In 1795 there 
was one for the suppression of insurrection, and 
in April, 1815, the President appointed a day of 
thanksgiving for peace. In New England during 
all this time, however, annual proclamations were 
issued by the Governors of the various States, 
officially recommending the religious observance 
of the day, where indeed it became the principal 
social and home festival of the year. 

During the war of the Rebellion, President Lin- 
ecoln appointed special thanksgiving in 1862 and 
1863, and a national proclamation of annual 
thanksgiving was issued in 1863 and 1864. Since 


that time the President, as well as Governors and 
Mayors, have issued such a proclamation annually. 

One of the most remarkable thanksgivings on 
record was the custom in Southampton and East- 
hampton, Long Island. Montauk Point, consisting 
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of about 9,000 acres, was owned by numerous pro- 
prietors in those two towns. They used it as a 
common pasturage for their stock. The time of 
driving the flocks home for the winter was fixed 
at a meeting by the town council, “and it came,” 
says the historian, ‘‘to be a rule from the period 
beyond which the memory of man runneth not, 
that the Thursday of the week following the re- 
turn of the cattle from Montauk should be ob- 
served as a day of thanksgiving.” 

But Thanksgiving is older even than the United 
States. In many countries there have been from 
time to time thankful hearts. In Holland the first 
anniversary of the deliverance of the city of Ley- 
den from the siege, October 3, 1575, was kept as a 
religious festival of thanksgiving and praise. In 
the English church service, the 5th of November is 
so celebrated in commemoration of the discovery 
of the gunpowder plot. 

We think we have told you as much as you can 
remember about what other people had to be 
thankful for and when, and if you will master 
some of these dates you will probably be better 
informed about the day which to you means per- 
haps only a great feast, than will some of the 
older folks, who, we are sure, will be very proud 
and pleased to hear what you have learned. 


The Squirrels’ Moving Day. 


The summer, with all its leafy glory, was gone; 
the long, frosty nights and bright, brief days, with 





Our Little Red Rooster. 
NORMA. 
= 

One spring not long ago we had a hen that 
hatched quite a brood of little chicks, some 
speckled, some brown and some white. When 
they were a few days old the mother hen became 
so sick that she could not scratch for her fluffy 
little brood. In the flock of big chickens was a 
little red rooster, which had always been a selfish 
fellow. He would drive all the others away 
from their food and eat it himself, and we called 
him mean and greedy. He was getting pretty 
old, too. But the meanest creatures have some 
redeeming qualities, if one can only find them out. 
So with this little red rooster; when he found by 
some sort of instinct that the mother hen was un- 
able to care for her little chicks he took the entire 
charge of them; stood by them in danger and 
never let them go hungry. At night he marched 
them to roost and staid with them. They grew 
and thrived under his watchful care until they 
could care for themselves. Now among these 
wards of his there proved to be several pullets. 
When they were old enough to look around for 
nests, in which to lay their nice white eggs, the 
faithful little red rooster followed them. As they 
sat on the nest he would settle himself near and 
remain until Miss Pullet announced with a furious 
cackle that a new egg was in the nest. He lived 
to be quite old, and by his kindness to the little 





always tight. Takeaway my first letter and you do 

not change me. Take away my first and second 

and transpose my remaining letters, and you leave 

me but a particle. j 
DESCRIPTIVE INITIALS. 

Ever pleasant reading. 

Faithful nurse. 

Essentially a poet. 

Inimitable lassie. 

Undeniably sagacious general. 

. Admirable poetess. 


Living Lanterns. 


er a 





South American fire-flies have been called living 
diamonds. In the same part of the world is also 
found a pale grey or particularly disagreeable 
looking moth which may be cailed a living lantern. 
Kept inclosed in a box for twenty-four hours, it 
will be found when the box is opened that the 
body of the moth is giving forth sufficient light to 
enable one to read plainly any ordinary type. A 
number of glass-fronted boxes containing these 
moths — Fulgaria canternaria, naturalists call 
them —when placed around a room afford nearly as 
much light as so many wax candles. 





Manners at Table. 


The time for acquiring good table manners is dur- 
ing childhood, and at home. Years at boarding- 
school, hours spent. over 





a thrill of the icy North in 
the sunny air, told that 
winter was close at hand. 
Mr. Bunny Squirrel and his 
furry little wife were busy 
gathering nuts from amid 
the gorgeously colored 
leaves, and laying away a 
winter store in the hollow 
of an old elm tree. But 
the squirrels were not 
alone in the secret of 
where the nuts were thick- 
est. Herbert and Benny, 
with their sister Margaret 
and little Maude, came } 
every day under the old 

hickory tree, pelting down 

the nuts with clubs, which ‘ 
sometimes came alarming- | 2@PnG 
ly near the squirrels. The {7 
hickory stood but a little |. 
way from the old elm } 
where their home and win- 
ter store were hidden. It 
was clear that they must 
move. So one bright, In- 
dian summer day, Bunny 
and Mrs. Squirrel set out 
house-hunting. It was a 
long hunt, for trees with 
good, eligible holes in the 
trunk, and front doors 
high enough to keep out 
prying boys, are not very 
common in any woods, and 
when they found one it 
was already occupied. At 
length they found a place 
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books of social etiquette, 
may efface vulgar habits, 
but can never give the ease 
and grace acquired in 
childhood at a_ well-or- 
dered table. A child who 
is almost a baby can be 
taught to handle his knife 
and fork, or spoon if he is 
too young for those more 
advanced implements, 
with a daintiness that will 
offend no one. Where 
there are children it is not 
a good plan to have a wide 
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difference between your 
every-day and company 
china, silver and napery. 
There is too apt to bea wide 
difference also between 
every-day and company 
manners. Let each child 
have his cover as nicely 
laid with plate, knife and 
fork, spoon, napkin and 
glass as his elders, and re- 
member that he will be 
sure to note your own use 
of these articles. Teach 
him to say “Thank you,” 
and “ please,” and if he is 
allowed to leave the table 
before the meal is ended 
let him learn to say “Ex- 
cuse me.” We were very 
much amused at a baby of 
four summers who recent- 
ly dined at our table. The 
meal, interspersed with 











to let which appeared to be 
just what they wanted. It 
was the summer home of a 
pair of golden-winged woodpeckers, or “ flickers.” 
They had reared their brood there, and when the 
young birds had become full-fledged and strong of 
wing, the parents concluded to go South, though a 
few of the flickers remain in their Northern homes 
all through the year. But this pair put up a notice 
over the front door showing that the hole was to 
let. Bunny took it at once, and the next day they 
packed up their winter store of nuts and moved. 
But, alas! their little tormentors were already at 
the foot of the tree. Seeing a hollow place they 
shrewdly surmised that it extended up through 
the tree, and kindled a fire there. Now, it is bad 
enough to live at the lower end of a smoky chim- 
ney, and much worse at the top. 

But our movers were not discouraged. They qui- 
etly waited until the fire and the children went 
out, then boldly took possession of their new home. 
Early the next morning they went to work, gnaw- 
ing at the inside of the hollow with their sharp 
teeth, and before night had not only enlarged it 
greatly, but with the chips thus made they secure- 
ly plugged up the hollow below their nest, so they 
could live securely all winter. 








TROUBLE ALL AROUND. 


family he had voluntarily taken charge of, he won 
the kindly interest of our entire household. He was 
sick several times and we nursed him back to 
health. But at last he died. This is every bit a 
true story. 





A Few New Puzzles. 
—— 
LETTER PUZZLE. 


My first is in hover, 
My next is in cover; 
My third’sinaname, | 
My next’s in the same; 
My fifth is in reek, 
And my whole you may seek 
In the name of a Greek. 
WORD SQUARE. 
My first a blessed Christian grace, 
My second may describe a face: 
My third a milkmaid bears aloft; 
My fourth a girl’s name, sweet and soft. 
WORD PUZZLE. 
Iam round, square, a hard case because almost 





interesting conversation, 

was tedious to his infant 
appetite and intellect, and finally the little man 
spoke up with, ‘‘ May I be excused, please? I have 
enjoyed my dinner very much.” Some one at the 
table—not his father—remarked that that boy bade 
fair to be “the finest gentleman in America.” 





To Take Out a Rusty Screw. 
Soe 

The hinge of the wood-house door was broken, 
and Farmer John, who never liked to see things 
going to pieces, went to work to replace the broken 
hinge with a newone. The old screws, however, 
had rusted, and although a man of muscle, not one 
of them could Farmer John budge, until Willie 
came out to see what was going on.- Now, Willie 
is a great reader. His father often thinks he 
spends too much time over his books. “ Let us try 
the Russian way,” said Willie; and going to the 
house he heated the kitchen poker red-hot, and 
pressed it to the head of the screw for a few min- 
utes, when the screw was easily taken out with a 


screw-driver. So much for “book-learning.” So’ 


much more for the bright boy. 
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FROM NEAR AND FAR. 


—— 
Agricultural Crops of India. 

Seeding in India is done either in autumn for 
forage crops, or in winter for grain, cotton and 
many other staples. The autumn crops sown in 
the rains are sugar-cane, cotton, hemp (Cannabis 
sativa), rice, a number of kinds; the following 
grasses: Bajra (Penice Maria spicata), Jowar or 
doura (Sorghum vulgare), Kodon (Paspalum fru- 
mentaceum), mandua (Eleusine coracana), shamakh 
(Oplismenus coracana), kangni (Panicum Italicum), 
Chena (Panicum miliaceum), indigo, tobacco, til 
(Sesamum orientale), singhsia, a water nut (Tropa 
bispimosa), Indian corn, and the following species 
of pulse: Oord (Phaseolus radiatus), mothi (P. 
aconitifolius), moong (P. mango), urhas (Cajanas 
Indicus), lobya (Dolichos Sinensis), also a variety 
of garden crops, and andowa, a castor-oil plant 
(Ricinus communis), are also planted. 

The winter crops are wheat, barley, oats, gram 
(Cicer arietinum), garden crops, tobacco, melons, 
mussoor (Ervum lens), linseed, lahi (Sinapis 
glauca), ajwain (Ligusticum ajowan), sirson (Sin- 
apis dichotoma) and mustard (Sinapis ramosa). 
Sugar-cane is one of the most important crops. 
There are several varieties of it. The white and 
black pounda is grown in gardens and is used only 
for eating in the stalk, being sold in the wagons 
and at meals for about half a cent for a large 
stalk. The other kinds are raised for sugar and 
the stalks are thin and hard. The cotton is the 
short staple, India variety (Gossypiwm Indicum), 
and produces about eighty pounds of cleaned cot- 
ton per acre. American seed has been sown, but 
it does not thrive well. The Indian corn is a small 
eared flint kind, very inferior, and omly averages 
about twenty bushels to the acre. From the til or 
sesame seed an excellent oil is made, used for food 
and burning in lamps, and the oil from the seeds 
of sirson and the large mustard is used for the 
same purpose. The large mustard might be a good 
crop for the United States. 

There are several varieties of wheat, classed as 
red and white, bearded and beardless, having from 
thirty to thirty-eight grains to the ear. Most of 
the wheat is of the soft or starchy kind. The bran 
is very delicate and is never bolted by the natives. 
The average yield is seventeen bushels per acre. 
Gram or chick pea is the next important crop after 
wheat, and is the chief food for horses. The grain 
is the size of a pea, but shaped like a sheep’s head, 
hence its botanical name, and of a yellow-brown 
color. It is also largely eaten by the natives in va- 
rious ways, chiefly after being parched in hot lard, 
when it is quite palatable. In this form it is car- 
ried by the laborers with them to the fields fora 
midday lunch. When parched, it is also used in 
confectionery, sometimes flavored with cayenne 
pepper. I. L. HAUSER, Bareilly, India. 

—[— 
The Green-Mountain State. 


Something of a sensation has been created by 
the report that the farming population of Vermont 
is gradually diminishing, and that thousands of 
abandoned farms are the result. Whatever may 
be the revelations of the next census, it cannot be 
denied that there has been a tremendous drain on 
the -young manhood of Vermont to develop the 
resources and build up the industries of the newer 
parts of the country. In a great many farming 
districts the population has fallen off in numbers. 
This is peculiarly applicable to some of the higher 
regions, while the valleys, and particularly the 
vicinities of villages, have more than held their 
own. And yet there was never a time since the 
days of Ethan Allen when the old Green-Mountain 
State held out greater opportunities for energetic 
and judicious farming than the present. The same 
energy and industry which are necessary in the 
newer parts of the country will, if directed by 
skill and judgment, bring as great rewards to the 
Vermont farmer with far less of vicissitudes and 
hardships. But success cannot be achieved in 
Vermont, any more than elsewhere, by following 
old and obsolete methods of farming. The specta- 
cle which might have been witnessed this year of 
farmers harvesting grain with cradles, in broad, 
level river bottoms, well adapted to the use of 
improved implements, and of whole dairy herds, 
of which not one-third of the cows yield a profit- 
able amount of milk, affords reason enough why 
some Vermont farmers “don’t make farming pay.” 
Our climate is bracing and healthful; no blizzards, 
hurricanes or prairie fires come near us; the soil 








lies on limestone foundation, is well drained, 
yields the sweetest and most nutritious grasses, 
and with good cultivation abundant crops of 
cereals. The horses and sheep bred and raised 
here are famous for their superior excellence, and 
Vermont butter has long been a fancy article in 
the market. All that is wanted to check the loss 
of population is an awakening on the part of our 
farmers, which will place them in line with the 
progress of the age. 
R. F. JENNINGS, Rutland Co., Vt. 
ae 

Picking Currants in Western New York. 

For several years past we have paid one cent per 
pound. We could probably get it done for seventy- 
five cents a hundred pounds. But we live in the 
country, five miles from a populous town, and we 
have to pay a good price, as at this season there is 
asharp demand for this kind of labor—in picking 
peas for market and for the canning establishments 
as well as for picking red and black raspberries. A 
quick boy that will work can pick one hundred 
pounds per day. This year one woman picked one 
hundred and thirty-five pounds in a day of less than 
ten hours, and her young daughter picked seven- 
ty-five pounds. We get more or less pickers from 
the city, but much prefer those living in the neigh- 
borhood, especially a2 mother with three or four 
children. We have several such families who earn 
$4 or $5 per day. We weigh up the currants and 
pay every evening, and it is pleasant to see the 
children smile as they get their money. 

Visitors who see our currants growing almost in- 
variably exclaim, ‘* What a fine crop!—but how do 
you get them picked?” The fact is, there are a 
great many people in the world,—not only in the 
cities but in the country. Where we live the farm- 
ing population is largely German, English, and 
Irish, and large families of children are common; 
and they are glad to earn a little extra money (and 
not so little either) by picking currants, berries, 
ete. The trouble is, if you are dependent on them 
alone they are inclined to strike for higher pay. 
Last year we had some little trouble of this kind 
and got pickers from the city. This year we 
went into the same streets in the city and 
found some of the boys and girls that had picked 
the previous season. We said to them: “ Our wagon 
will be at the toll-gate at seven o’clock to-morrow 
morning, sharp, and will take you out and bfing 
you back in the evening. We will pay you one 
cent per pound. Bring your dinners with you, and 
get as many to come as youcan.” The first morn- 
ing half a dozen women and twenty or thirty chil- 
dren came. The women earned seventy-five cents 
to one dollar per day, and the children from thirty 
to fifty cents per day. They took the money home 
with them at night, and we told them the team 
would be at the same place the next morning. Be- 
fore we got through picking we had as many as 
ninety-three pickers ina day. So far as our expe- 
rience goes, therefore, there is no trouble to get all 
the help you want for picking currants, berries, 
peas, green beans, pickles, etc. It requires, how- 
ever, three or four people to keep them from run- 
ning all over the ground, and to see that they pick 
properly and -@@@"®t- steal each other’s currants. 
We had one very mild-mannered man, distin- 
guished for his gentleness and kindness, who had 
charge of a lot of the city Arabs. He spoke sweet- 
ly to them, and they said “ Yes, sir, certainly, sir,” 
but did just what he told them not to do, and be- 
fore nvon he had knocked down six of the biggest 
boys. After that he had no further trouble with 
all who saw the performance. 

JOSEPH HARRIS, Monroe Co., N. Y. 
——[— 


Dairying in Normandy, France. 


The freshness of the pastures in Calvados in 
July surpasses that of the valleys of the Mohawk, 
the Delaware, or the Susquehanna. The town of 
Isigny is a central market for butter. The cows 
that yield the milk from which the highest-priced 
butter of the world is made, are nearly pure-bred 
Cotentin. These cows of Normandy are large, 
grand-looking animals, the best giving, when 
fresh, twenty quarts of milk daily, and through a 
long term of annual lactation. It requires about 
twelve quarts of milk toa pound of butter on grass 
alone. There is a substantial, business-like look 
to a herd of these cows. Not too fine, nor yet too 
coarse. Ido not know that there has ever been a 
single importation of the Cotentin or Norman 
breed of cattle into the United States. 

France exports nearly 1,000,000 pounds of butter 
annually. Isigny butter at wholesale sells at auc- 











tion in Paris for seventy-five cents per pound in 
winter. Nearly one-half of the butter imported 
into England comes from France. One house in 
London makes in commissions on butter imported 
from France about $50,000 annually, and that busi- 
ness is managed by a woman. As a cheese-pro- 
ducing cow, the Cotentin fairly compares with 
the excellence in butter. The Comembert cheese, 
made from her milk in the Paris Exposition of 1874, 
took the champion gold medal against three such 
competitors as the renowned Brie, Gruyere and 
Coulommiers. The report of the judges contains 
the following statement: ‘It surpasses in delicacy 
everything that the ingenuity of the cheese manu- 
facturer has’ been able to invent to flatter the 
most fastidious palate.” But subsequently, fickle 
fashion’s fastidious taste selected the delicious and 
piquant Roquefort in 1875; and it again changed in 
1876 to the Gruyere. With a rivalry of seventy 
varieties of cheese, every gustatory fancy might 
be fully satisfied. 

Patient and exact manipulation, cleanliness to 
severity in every step of butter-making and 
cheese-manufacture, are the elements that enter 
into the products, next in importance to the cream 
and milk. It is because of these national traits 
that the handicraft of the French secure such ex- 
cellent products from whatever materials wrought. 
Painstaking is tooseldom a factor in our manufac- 
tures. Rapid manufacture and sleight-of-hand mar 
too many of our domestic goods. 

In Isigny, the hand never touches the butter, 
which is pressed in clean, sweet cotton cloths until 
the butter-milk is removed. The same care is 
shown in every step of handling dairy products. 
When a drop of milk, cream or any substance falls 
to the floor, it is either carefully wiped up or re- 
moved by flowing water. Like our tea-tasters, 
butter experts have so keenly cultivated the 
sense of taste that they can accurately replace 
samples of butter previously examined without 
seeing whence they were taken, though a dozen 
samples have been arranged to verify the previous 
judgment. H. 8. ERIcUs, Isigny, France. 

— 
Opportunities in Honduras. 

The quantity and variety of the valuable products 
of Honduras are something marvellous. In the 
first place there are its precious woods, including 
rose-wood, iron-wood, sandal-wood, satin-wood, 
silk-cotton or ceiba, mahogany, cedar, pine, guana- 
caste, cortez, black and white laurel, ebony, wal- 
nut, locust and many others, some of which have 
not yet been introduced into the United States. 
Of dye-woods there are annatto, Brazil, fustic, in- 
digo, sacate-tinta, etc. It only needs transporta- 
tion facilities into the interior of this country to 
make these natural products sources of rich 
profits. Then there are its fruits, such as bananas, 
plantains, aquacates, zaphotes, cocoanuts, pine- 
apples, oranges, lemons, limes, blackberries and 
many others of the finest quality. The banana 
and plantain exports amount now to an annual 
value of about one million dollars. Of medicinal 
and fibrous plants are the quinia, ipecac, sar- 
saparilla, rhubarb, vanilla and a great number of 
herbs, barks, gums and roots unknown to materia 
medica. There are mines of gold and silver, plati- 
num, copper, tin, lead, iron and opals. It is esti- 
mated that the gold and silver product alone will 
amount next year to two million dollars. A peace- 
ful revolution, for the first time in many years, is 
now sweeping over Honduras. The laws of the 
government are most liberal, and the people ex- 
ceedingly kind to foreigners, and immigration into 
this country is rapidly increasing. 

H. C. ELDERMAN. Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 
Samii 


California Ahead. 


In the September number of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST is an article entitled “Two Crops 
of Potatoes in One Year,” in which Mr. L. Bowman 
relates his experience, and requests all to let him 
know if any one can beat it. In this vicinity it is 
quite a common practice, as is shown by what I did 
in the summer of 1888. Some time during February 
I received from a seedsman of Philadelphia one 
pound of potatoes of the Empire State variety, 
which I cut to single eyes, and planted in the open 
ground. Onthe 13th of June I dug the crop, which 
consisted of 193 pounds of fine potatoes, some of 
which were exhibited at the State Fair. In the 
month of July a friend, having heard of this 
variety of potatoes, requested me to let him have 
some of them to plant on some bottom land, which 
I did, he to give me half the product. Early in 
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November they were dug, my share being six grain 
sacks full, which, [ think, was a very good return 
on my investment. 

While on the subject, I will tell you what I did by 
way of experiment one summer in the seventies. 
In the month of February I planted a small piece 
of ground—about two square rods—to Early Rose, 
the crop of which I dug in May. I immediately 
planted the same ground with other seed, the crop 
of which matured in August, when I planted the 
same ground with seed from the first crop, the 
product of which was dug in November. So I 
raised three crops of potatoes in one year on the 
same piece of land. This was accomplished by the 
aid of irrigation. 

ROBERT COPE, San Joaquin Co., Cal. 
—[— > 


The Far Northwest. 


After nearly two years’ investigation of the 
physical merits and natural resources of Montana, 
I have come to the conclusion that there is almost 
limitless field for missionary work in the telling to 
Eastern folks something about this realm of un- 
developed wealth and golden opportunities. Even 
the intelligence of the Eastern and Middle States 
is not familiar with the fact that away off here, 
twenty-five hundred miles in a northwesterly 
direction from New York, is to be enjoyed a milder 
and more equable climate than that of any of the 
New England States; or that if the northwesterly 
journey be continued eight hundred miles farther, 
to the peerless Puget Sound, freezing weather is 
unknown and never-dying verdure clads the slopes 
to the sea. It is quite surprising, indeed, that the 
general climatic conditions of Montana, Northern 
Idaho and Washington are so little understood by 
the average reader, as tourists have commonly 
appreciated and advertised the prevailing spring- 
time of the Sound region and the exhilarating 
mildness of Montana. Perhaps the best way to 
convey an idea of what Montana winters are like 
will be to state the fact that horses range the hills 
from the time they are foaled until they reach 
maturity without ever being fed either hay or 
grain; that cattle are seldom fed more than two or 
three weeks during the winter season, and that 
sheep are rarely fed for a longer time than two 
months. However, climate is the very least of 
Montana’s attractions or advantages. At Helena, 
the capital, is to be found an indication of some- 
thing far beyond ordinary conditions in the fact 
that, notwithstanding its isolation by more than 
one thousand miles from any large commercial 
center like St. Paul or San Francisco, it is the rich- 
est city of its size upon the continent. Where is 
the proof? In this: that its population does not 
exceed twenty thousand, while its banks show at 
this time more than eight million dollars in de- 
posits and surplus. Where does this money come 
from? The question is answered by the surround- 
ing mountains that are seamed with ores; by the 
beautiful valleys teeming with herds and droves; 
by the almost limitless area of gravels that are 
rich in gold. Indeed, to its gold-bearing gravels 
does Montana owe its first step toward its present 
position as the foremost mineral-producing region 
of the continent. Early in the ’60s prospectors 
from Colorado and the region south of Montana 
«struck it rich” in nearly every gulch visited, and 
before 1865 the new territory was turning out its 
millions of dollars yearly in virgin gold. Of late 
years the gold product of California placers has 
resulted from the working of gravels that pay 
from eight to twenty cents per cubic yard; and 
where water was not too expensive, this class of 
placers have been veritable bonanzas. Here in 
Montana exist thousands of acres of gold-bearing 
gravels that will yield from fifty cents to two 
dollars per cubic yard, awaiting the influx of 
Eastern capital to make them yield enormous 
returns upon the capital invested. Some heavy 
concerns are opening up large properties (notably 
the Montana Hydraulic Co. at Washington Bar and 
the Penn Placer Co. in Jefferson county) with im- 
proved California methods, experts and mining 
engineers who visited Montana during the past 
year. Countless millions will yet be produced by 
Montana placers. 

Montana produced in 1888 over forty million dol- 
lars worth of gold, silver, copper and lead from its 


vein mines or lodes. Of this amount more than | 


one-half came from one locality, Butte—now the 
largest mining camp in the world. Indeed, this 
one city produced more mineral value than any 
one entire State or Territory in the whole country 








| 


limited development of a district that produced 
nothing less than a decade ago. I visited Butte a 
few days ago, and from personal inspection I am 
convinced that, in mining parlance, ‘the surface 
hasn’t been scratched yet.” A few of the great 
mines (all were deemed worthless a few years ago) 
are at the height of their production, but hundreds 
that are just as good have only begun to be 
worked. While this is true of Butte, my personal 
observations, extending over a year’s almost con- 
stant traveling in the Territory, convince me that 
there are at least a score of districts now develop- 
ing that will within a very few years rank well 
alongside of the great operations now carried on in 
Montana’s chief mining center. As an indication 
of how rapidly the State is now being prospected, 
I may state that during the past year more than 
two thousand new mines were located in a single 
county (Jefferson). EATON B. NORTHROP, 
Lewis and Clark Co., Montana. 


—>— 
Nevada’s Soil and Climate. 


Eastern people are rushing to California and giv- 
ing up their bottom dollar for climate. In no part 
of California, from Siskiyou to San Diego, from the 
Sierras to the sea, can a climate be found that will 
compare with Nevada generally. One yard of ours 
is worth a mile square of theirs, if that is the way 
they measure and dispose of it to the Eastern ten- 
derfoot. The climate of Southern California is un- 
bearably hot at certain seasons of the year, and it 
is a kind of heat that is almost as enervating and 
prostrating as that of the Mississippi valley, while 
in Nevada it is always deliciously cool and in- 
vigorating. The Nevada climate is a regular 
champagne tonic to the weak and strong alike. 
But we can’t entirely subsist on climate. It is a 
splendid thing as far as it goes, but we need some- 
thing else with it. Those of us who have cast our 
lot here, and intend remaining to the end, have 
important work ahead of us. 

One of the chief drawbacks to the State since its 
earliest settlement has resulted from the migratory 
disposition of our people. -We have lacked in 
permanent homes. We must become more and 
more an agricultural people. We have the soil 
and climate; what we need now is irrigation. If 
we had irrigating water, tens of thousands of peo- 
ple would become benefactors by making two 
blades of grass grow where now grows but one. 
Instead of having a population of 60,000, we might 
have the population of California, or a million 
people. Water stored for summer use near the 
source of the Carson, Walker and Humboldt 
streams would irrigate lands for hundreds of 
thousands of people. Irrigation is the most diffi- 
cult question Nevada has to solve; that solved, 
and a great future awaits the State. At this eleva- 
tion of 5,000 feet above sea level, that irrigation of 
large areas is possible, seems to be the opinion of 
civil engineers and others well informed in such 
matters. Not only should there be a winter stor- 
age of water for summer, but there should thor- 
oughly be made the test of securing water through 
artesian well borings. The artesian wells of Orms- 
by, Churchill, Humboldt and Lander counties are 
evidence conclusive that wells in this mountainous 
country are possible. Every drop of water must 
be utilized. The rush of waters that go out through 
the mountain canyons at spring time when the 
deep snows of winter are disappearing, must be 
stored in artificial lakes and reservoirs ready for 
use during the first months of summer. Millions 
of acres may be brought under cultivation in this 
manner. .The valley of Humboldt alone, with a 
proper distribution and husbanding of the water 
resources, is capable of maintaining a larger popu- 
lation than the State now possesses. Take all our 
large valleys, reclaimed and unreclaimed, and 
there is scarcely a State that has more good agri- 
cultural land. Of course the process of settlement 
will be slow. Men not familiar with the system of 
irrigation and the benefits which accrue from it, 
one year with another, will naturally drift else- 
where as long as government or low-priced lands 
are to be had where irrigation is net required. A 
stranger unacquainted with the history of sage- 
brush land would regard any attempt to reclaim 
it from barrenness to a state of fertility as the 
hight of insanity. The general character of the 
soil is rich and mellow, and has all the principles 
required for successful agriculture. With irriga- 
tion the desert in truth blossoms as the rose. The 
best farms were once sterile sage lands. The soil 
is porous, and for the first two or three seasons 


-outside of Montana. And this is the result of but | requires generous irrigation, but it speedily be- 














comes less absorptive, and less and less water is 
required. With irrigation these large brush-lands 
are in a few years turned into the finest farms, 
with less trouble than attends a similar trans- 
formation on the wild prairies of Iowa and Ne- 
braska. Irrigation is generally regarded by new- 
comers as @ hardship, but those who use it have 
learned to appreciate the great advantages of a 
judicious application of water, because it not only 
insures a crop but infuses new life and vigor into 
the soil. The domestic grasses, such as alfalfa, 
red clover and red-top, thrive abundantly on these 
irrigated lands, and three and four croppings are 
not an exception. Cultivation like that which 
France has given her soil, and ten thousand addi- 
tional families could erect splendid homes within 
her ample borders. 
JACOB KOENIG, Ormsby Co., Nevada. 
SS 
Abundant Crops in Iowa. 


The season of 1889 will be long remembered in 
Central Iowa as one of plenty, The hay crop, 
which looked light early in the year, thickened 
up in June and July and made a good crop after 
all. Clover, especially, was very heavy on new 
seeding, and the great ricks were soon surrounded 
by the best second crop known for years. This 
was full of seed and yields quite a profit when 
hulled out. Isay “ricks,” for the barns and large 
hay-sheds are as full as ean be, so of course the 
great surplus must go outdoors. The oat crop was 
very good also, forty bushels to the acre being 
light this year, and many fields grow from 50 to 60 
bushels per acre of very nice grain. One farmer 
threshed out 2,650 bushels in one day, so full of 
oats is the straw this season. The cost of thresh- 
ing out of the shock with a steam-thresher is con- 
siderable. Eight teams at $2.50 per day, $20; eight 
men at $1.25 is $10 more; 2,000 bushels at two cents 
per bushel for threshing adds $40 more. A ton of 
coal is another $2. Then comes the two meals for 
at least twenty-five persons. So the cost runs to 
very nearly $80 for one day’s work, which will 
take 500-bushels of oats to pay the bill. The apple 
erop is one about which we were nearly dis- 
couraged, so many trees have died in the last few 
years. But this year the remaining trees fairly 
bend to the ground under their load of fruit. 
Twenty cents per bushel is the ruling price, while 
many cannot be sold at all. Winter apples are in 
equal abundance on russet trees and a few other 
sorts. Grapes are only an average crop. Moore’s 
Early went first to market at a fair price when 
Concords were just getting ripe. The corn crop 
will exceed last year’s yield by one-fifth. It is 
thought some farmers estimate their crop very 
large, even up to 100 bushels per acre. Your cor- 
respondent never saw such a plenty of great ears 
and big stalks as appear this fall. In some other 
localities the dry August hastened maturity so the 
crop is not fully developed, but in Marshall county 
we have certainly no reason to complain. Only 
the cattle-feeders feel “blue.” Their year’s work 
will yield no profit; indeed, many books will show 
a heavy loss when balanced up. Six cents per 
pound was paid last fall for shoats; now fat hogs 
are worth only $3.50 to $4 per hundred pounds, and 
the steers are but little higher than when pur- 
chased. Toaman having $10,000 invested in such 
stock the situation is not pleasant. 

A. H. SHELDON, Marshall Co., Iowa. 


—>>—— 
Texas as a Fruit Country. 


Texas stands to-day where the other States have 
stood in regard to fruit. Her exhibits of fruit now 
at her horticultural fairs are grand, and include 
peaches, apples, grapes, pears, etc. The Chinese 
cling peach grows here to perfection; and Texas is 
the State for fine grapes. As in California, they 
grow to perfection even in the woods. Some of 
the wild grapes are luscious and grow to a large 
size. The Delaware, Concord, Agawam, Herbemont 
and Triumph grow extra fine. Of peaches, the 
White Flesh Cling grows to a large size, as also the 
yellow peach. Of apples the Summer Pearmain, 
Maiden’s Blush, Holly, Rambo, Ben Davis and 
other varieties grow in Texas without equal. Of 
pears, the Duchess, Howell and Leconte succeed 
perfectly. Plums, strawberries and blackberries 
are unsurpassed, even by the superb fruit in the 
great State of California. Texas is not behind 
that State in regard toe fruit, as she is shipping it 
north, south, east and west, and is worthy to be 
called a great fruit country, the Eureka of the 
South. W.S. MOORE, Denton Co., Texas. 
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Guano.—D. T., Chester, Pa.: The farmers of 
Great Britain have not always obtained their 
guano from South America, for we find in The 
Gardener’s Chronicle for January 3d, 1846, the fol- 
lowing statement: “One hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand and three hundred tons of guano 
were consumed in this country between the first 
of July, 1844, and the first of July, 1845. Of this 
quantity Africa supplied us with about 100,000 tons 
and South America with the remainder!” This 
shows that only forty-five years ago African guano 
was used largely in excess of South American, or 
as we now ¢all it, Peruvian guano. The Peruvian 
guano, however, was so superior to the African 
that it soon drove the latter out of the market, or 
nearly so. 





Double White Feverfew.—L. T. S., Paris, Idaho: 
The tlower and leaves you send are those of the 
common garden feverfew (Pyrethrum Parthe- 
nium). Camomile is quite a different plant —al- 
though it belongs to the same order—for it spreads 
over the ground, not growing up with a leafy stem 
like the feverfew. The leaves are also very finely 
divided with a strong but pleasant scent. Its 
botanical name is Anthemis nobilis. 





Judas Tree.—Inquirer, Morrisville, Pa.: The 
Japan Judas tree (Cercis Japonica), does not as- 
sume a tree form like our native species (C. 
Canadensis), but may be described as a many- 
stemmed sbrub six to eight feet high, the flowers 
of a rich purplish red color appearing in the spring 
before the leaves, and in such profusion as to 
entirely surround the twigs and smaller branches. 
The individual flowers are also larger than those 
of the native species and of a brighter color. The 
Japan species is hardy in the latitude of New 
York city, but’ is said to be rather tender farther 
north. It is a rather scarce shrub, although intro- 
duced more than forty years ago. 





Planting Butternut Trees.— Farmer, Mona, 
Kan.: The butternut is a vigorous and moderately 
rapid growing tree, while the hickory is of very 
slow growth until it has become well established, 
or from four to six years old. By planting the 
nuts in alight rich soil you will obtain seedlings 
with a great abundance of small fibrous roots 
which are easily taken up with the plants, and 
then when reset will almost insure their continued 
growth in a favorable season. But when any kind 
of nut trees are started in a close, compact soil, the 
seedlings rarely throw out any considerable num- 
ber of side or lateral roots, but have one or more 
eentral or tap root which is usually broken or cut 
off in digging, leaving only a fleshy stump devoid 
of fibres, and the result is that most of such seed- 
lings die if transplanted. If you wish to save 
butternut trees in nursery rows for transplanting 
when four to six feet high, choose a light soil—and 
a sandy one is preferable to any other—sow the 
nuts this fall in drills and cover about two inches 
deep. Give the seedling clean cultivation next 
summer, then transplant early the following 
spring into nursery rows, four feet apart, and tite 
trees about eighteen inches apart in the row. 
When three or four years old, transplant to a por- 
tion where they are to remain permanently. 





A Model Orchard.— H. W. Cortright, Carbon 
Co., Pa., writes us: My private orchard consists 
of eighty apple, ninety peach, thirty pear, twenty 
plum, two apricot, sixteen nut, five mulberry, four 
eherry, four quince, in all, 251 trees, which run 
from three to ten years of age, many of them 
having fruited for the last two or three seasons. I 
have been able to counteract any attacks of the 
destroying insect from knowledge obtained chiefly 








through the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, of which | woodwork. Half a pound of oak-bark and the. 


I have several bound volumes. My trees are all 
highly cultivated with horse manure, wood ashes 
and bone dust, and blight doesn’t come from want 
of care in my orchard. All of my trees are re- 
corded, and changes of condition noted from time 
to time in a book kept for the purpose. For every 
tree planted by me, the holes are dug at least six 
months previous to the setting of the tree, two 
feet deep, three feet wide, four quarts of bone 
dust in the bottom of the hole, layer of soil, then 
layer of horse manure, then soil to surface. 





Northern Lady-Bird. — Rev. R. Wainwright, 
Bowman’s Bluff, N. C.: The small yellow larve 
with branching thorn-like spines tipped with 
black, which were found on a rose-bush, are those 
of the Northern Lady-bird (Zpilachna borealis). 
The two specimens had completed their trans- 
formation when they reached us, but as we found 
the cast-off pupz skins we concluded that they 
were in the larval stage when packed. This 
species of lady-bird is of a bright yellow spotted 
with black, and there is one other native species 
of the genus, the £. corrupta, and we regret that 
truth compels us to add that these two species are 
really very “black sheep” in an otherwise large 
fiock of white ones, for of more than one hundred 
species of the little beetles commonly known as 
lady-birds inhabiting the United States, the two 
we have named are the only vegetarians; all of the 
others feed on plant-lice and other small noxious 
insects; consequently, must be considered as our 
friends. This Northern Lady-bird, as it is called, is 
often a great pest in the garden, as it is fond of 
watermelons, gourds and pumpkins, sucking the 
juices from under the skin and checking growth. 
We have counted over two hundred of these 
beetles at work on one large watermelon, which 
was soon peeled and deserted for a fresh specimen. 
It is not usual, however, for these insects to ap- 
pear in sufficiently large numbers to cause any 
considerable injury to melons and pumpkins. 





Collecting - Bottles for Insects. — For killing 
quickly, and without wetting, or affecting the 
color, nothing is better than cyanide of potassium. 
It is true that the cyanide is very poisonous; but 
it is not at all dangerous to use, if a person is quite 
careful in preparing the collecting-bottles. These 
should have a wide mouth, and if of the same 
diameter the entire length, so much the better. 
Empty quinine bottles serve very well. To pre- 
pare the bottles for collecting, break up the cyan- 
ide into pieces a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
and drop them in the bottom of the bottle; then 
mix a little plaster-of-Paris in a separate dish, 
and, when of the consistency of thick paste, pour 
enough into the bottle to cover the lumps of cyan- 
ide. It will harden in a few minutes, when the 
bottle may be corked up ready for use. When 
moths, butterflies, etc., are dropped into such bot- 
tles, the fumes of the cyanide will quickly kill 
them, after which they may be taken out and 
mounted. 





Pure Vinegar.—The law to prevent deception in 
sales of vinegar enacted last winter by the New 
York Legislature is very stringent in its provisions. 
It prohibits the manufacture, sale, or keeping for 
sale “(1) any vinegar which shall not have an 
acidity equivalent to the presence of at least four 
and one-half per centum by weight, of absolute 
acetic acid, or (2) any cider vinegar which shall 
have less than such amount of acidity, or less than 
two per centum by weight, of cider vinegar solids 
upon full evaporation over boiling water.” It also 
forbids the sale of anything not made exclusively 
of pure apple juice, as cider vinegar; the use of any 
preparation of lead, copper, sulphuric acid or 
other ingredients injurious to health; that every 
manufacturer and producer shall plainly brand 
the package containing the vinegar; and makes 
every violation of the statute a misdemeanor, 
punishable by fine of fifty to two hundred and 
fifty dollars. The Dairy Commissioner of the State 
is charged with the enforcement of the law. 


Wood Stains.—C. A. Torrey, Jr., Sanbornton, N. 
H., asks us to tell him how to make “ wood stains,” 
but does not name the color he desires. To describe 
the mode of preparation and application of all the 
wood stains in use would fill many pages of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, but we will name 


| only a few of the most common, and, perhaps, sim- 


ple and useful. Dissolved asphaltum in spirits of 
turpentine makes a good brown stain for coarse 
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same quantity of walnut-shells, boiled in half a. 
gallon of water, is an excellent improver of cheap. 
rosewood as well as for staining butternut ana 
black-walnut. For staining wood in imitation of 
mahogany use water, one gallon; madder, eight. 
ounces; fustic, four ounces. Boil and apply, while. 
hot, with a brush. A decoction of logwood chips. 
may be used for the same purpose and then given 
a coat of shellac varnish. Or, boil half a pound 
of logwood in three pints of water until the color 
is extracted, then add one ounce of salt of tartar. 
Apply when hot. For imitation ebony take red 
cherry or any similar hard and fine-grained wood 
and wash three or four times—allowing it to dry 
between each application—with a strong decoction 
of logwood. Then wash with a solution of acetate 
of iron, which is made by dissolving fine iron- 
filings in strong vinegar. The surface of the wood 
must be rubbed down and polished before varnish 
is applied. 





Entomological Pins.— George Dunn, Nottoway 
Co., Va.: Entomological pins are all imported from 
Europe, although ordinary pins are made in this 
country in immense quantities, and perhaps at less 
cost than anywhere else in the world. But, for 
some reason, unknown to us, American pin-makers 
have either not attempted it, or have failed to 
make a good entomological pin; consequently, we 
are compelled to send to Evrope for this article. 
The pin most in favor among our entomolologists 
is manufactured in Germany, and known as the 
Klaeger, or Carlsbader pin, and is sold here by 
dealers in entomological supplies, at retail, in 
papers containing 500 pins, at one dollar per 1000; 
if sent by mail, prepaid. These pins are of differ- 
ent sizes, from No. 00 up to Nos. 5 and 6. The 
smaller numbers, or from Nos. 1 to 3, are the most 
convenient sizes for the common beetles and but- 
terflies, and Nos. 4and 5 for the large night-flying 
moths, and some of our largest native beetles. 





Moisture in Incubators.—Dyer Bros., Middlesex 
Co., Mass.: The subject of moisture in incubators 
is one that has been freely discussed since artificial 
incubation has been practiced, and no conclusion 
has yet been decided upon in regard to the require- 
ments of the embryo chick during incubation. It 
is usual to give but little moisture the first week, 
increasing the quantity the second, and allowing 
plenty the third. If too much moisture is given 
at the beginning, the development of the chick 
will be too rapid at first, and, before the period 
expires, it will be ‘too large to live in the shell, 
and not matured sufficiently to get out.’ The 
amount of moisture is usually measured by what. 
is known as a moisture-gauge, which is simply a 
glass tube, closed at the bottom, four inches long, 
and one inch in diameter. It can be procured at 
any place where chemists’ supplies are sold, for 
about five cents, being known as a “test-tube.’” 
The tube is filled with water, being first fastened 
to a block of wood, two inches cube, by boring a. 
hole in the block, and placing the block and tube: 
in the egg-drawer. If an inch of water evaporates 
from the tube daily, it indicates a plentiful supply 
of moisture. An excellent appliance in the egg- 
drawer is asponge, saturated with water. As long 
as there is plenty of moisture, the sponge remains 
wet. If moisture is needed, the sponge becomes. 
dry. 





Breeding Canaries.—Miss E. Hiller, Essex Co., 
N. Y.: It is an interesting pastime to breed 
sanaries, but there is not much profit in it, unless. 
there be crosses made with the finches. American- 
bred birds are not, as a rule, as good singers as. 
their German cousins, hence, there is no market. 
for them. Good German singing canaries can be- 
purchased so cheap that the American birds are at 
a discount. The breeding season starts in February 
and endsin June. Some people breed in autumn,, 
but this is not advisable. 





Pear Tree Borer and Blight.—H. W. Cortright, 
Carbon Co., Pa.: The minute dark brown beetle 
with a rough convex thorax, which you found 
boring into the young shoots of your pear trees, is. 
an insect described as early as 1817, by Professor: 
Peck, in the Massachusetts Agricultural Journal, 
under the name of Scolytus Pyri, or pear-trée- 
scolytus. But more modern entomologists have- 
placed it in the genus Xyleborus, retaining its. 
specific name of Pyri. Dr. Harris, in ‘Insects 
Injurious to Vegetation,” in speaking of this pest. 
of the pear tree, says, ‘The minuteness of the in- 
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sect, the difficulty attending the discovery of the 
precise seat of its operations before it has left the 
tree and the small size of the aperture through 
which it makes its escape from the limb, are 


probably the reasons why it has eluded the re- 
searches of those persons who disbelieve in its | 
| the cattle trample it down, and then put on more. 
It does not pay, however, to spread out straw | 


existence as the cause of the blasting the limbs 


of the pear tree.” From the above it will be seen 


that in Dr. Harris’s time, and even later, many 
orchardists believed that this little beetle was the 
cause of the disease now well known as “twig- 


blight” in both the apple and pear. Thatthe boring | 


into the twigs of pear trees often causes the leaves 
to witlfer, and death of the infested twig, is cer- 
tainly true, but it is now well known that the 
twig-blight is a disease, and not the result of in- 
jury from any kind of insect. Both twig-borers 
and twig-blight may be found on the same tree at 
the same time, and yet working independently of 
each other. We cannot give you any better advice 
than to cut off and burn every affected twig as 
soon as it is discovered, whether it is attacked by 
borers or blight. 





Silo for Alaska.—G. H. Barnes, Alaska Ter.: 
Such a silo as you suggest, of two-inch plank, 
twenty feet square and twelve feet deep, sunken 
in the sand, would possess no advantage over the 
usual form of wooden silo with double walls of 
inch-boards and building paper, enclosing dead 
air spaces. In fact, it would be very difficult to 
render a silo of a single plank in thickness imper- 
vious to air, water and frost, which is indispensa- 
ble for successful preservation of green forage. 





The Late Henry Shaw.—Few men have shown 
more generous and enlightened public spirit than 
Henry Shaw, who died at his home in St. Louis, 
Mo., August 25th, aged 89 years. Born in England, 
he went to St. Louis in 1819, and engaged in trade. 
In middle life he had accumulated a handsome 
fortune, which was largely invested in St. Louis 
real estate. Retiring from commercial life, Mr. 
Shaw spent several years in travel, and brought 
back from all parts of the world he visited speci- 
mens or seeds of plants, with which he began the 
famous botanical garden in St. Louis which bears 


his name, and which is one of the largest and most , 


comprehensive in the world. It has always been 
thrown open freely to the public, and now becomes 
the property of the State of Missouri. Tower Hill 
Park, in which Mr. Shaw’s residence was situated, 
is now, by his beneficence, the property of the city. 
During more than forty years of his long life he 
employed a part of his great wealth for the benefit 
of his fellow-men, and dying left aname which isa 
more enduring monument than bronze or granite. 





Stem-Rot in Caulifiowers.—R. E. Benson, Balti- 
more Co., Md., complains of stem-rot in his cauli- 
flowers, and asks for the cause. The excessive wet 
weather has, no doubt, been the cause of this dis- 
astrous disease, which has nearly ruined the crop 
in the great cauliflower district of Long Island. In 
fact, most of the farmers have met with a total 
loss, while none have enough to pay half the cost 
of production. In dry seasons, stem-rot is un- 
known on Long Island, while in seasons like this 
it is common. 





Success of the Bordeaux Mixture.—Col. Alex- 
ander W. Pearson, in charge of the Experiments of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. informs us 
that, “The use of the copper solutions has resulted 
this year as satisfactorily as was expected, con- 
sidering the abnormally moist summer. Prof. 
Galloway, of the Department of Agriculture, who 
visited me yesterday, is satisfied (as I am) with 
what we have accomplished this year; the partial 
success of which assures complete success in 
ordinary seasons.” 





What to do with Damaged Straw. —A cor- 
respondent of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has 
a large stock of oat-straw that was so damaged by 
the rain that it is of no value as fodder, and not 
worth drawing to market. He asks what he should 
do with it. 1st: Use all you can of it for bedding 
and for absorbing liquid manure. 2d: Let it stay 
in the stack until spring, and seatter it all over the 


surface of your apple-orchard for a muleh. It | 


frequently has a wonderfully keneficial effect on 
the trees, and on the size and quality of the fruit. 
It checks evaporation, kills weeds, and keeps the 
soil moist. 3d: Spread it, as soon as winter sets 
in, about two inches thick on the surface of winter- 
wheat, especially on exposed portions of the field. 


It often prevents winter-killing. 4th: Spread it 
at the rate of about five tons per acre on heavy 
clay-land, and plow it under to lighten and amel- 
iorate it. 5th: If you have a wet, old-fashioned 
barn-yard, you can get rid of large quantities of it 
by putting it a foot thick over the yard, and letting 


| merely to let it get wet by rain. Every ton of this 
wet straw that you draw out in spring contains | 





1,500 pounds of water, or more; and 500 pounds of 
dry straw is worth as much for manure or for 
mulch, or lightening or manuring the soil, as a ton 
of wet straw containing 1,500 pounds of pure water. 





The Turnip Crop.— The wet season has been 
disastrous to the turnip crop in the East. Ruta- 
bagas are rotting the same as cabbage and cauli- 


family has lost none of its deserved popularity in 
its native State. It was the largest exhibition of 
useful road horses ever seen in the United States. 
Ben Franklin and Aristos, which are generally 
recognized as the greatest living sons of Daniel 
Lambert, were both on the ground, with numer- 


| ous progeny, and attracted much attention. The 


| 


flower. Many crops will not be harvested, the : 


roots are blackened with rot, and the leaves are 
yellow, and dying. This is the first season, within 
our recollection, that rutabagas have been injured 
by too much rain. 





Weevil in Beans.—Jerome Roberts, Trumbull | 


Co., Ohio, wishes to know “how to keep beans 
through the winter from the weevil?” Beans that 
are free from weevils when put away for winter 
are not injured by weevils during the winter or 
spring. It is only the beans that have the weevils 
inside of them that are injured. There is no practi- 
cal-and profitable way of saving the beans that 
have the weevils in them. 





Lower Express Rates.—All the express com- 
panies have agreed to carry nursery stock that is 
boxed or baled or packed in straw at the special 
rates fixed for produce. This is a reduction of 
twenty ortwenty five percent. Last year a similar 
reduction in freight rates was secured. The work 
was done by the American Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, through an effective committee directed by 
S. M. Emery, chairman. 





Frozen Silage.—W. E. Bassler, Schoharie Co., N. 
Y., asks: ‘Will not the silage in such silos as de- 
scribed by Prof. Miles in his recent work, ‘Silos, 
Ensilage and Silage,’ freeze? If so, will it not im- 
prove the quality of the silage as a food ?” Answer, 
by Prof. M. Miles: ‘In reports from a large num- 
ber of farmers in the Northern States. of their ex- 
perience in feeding silage during the winter 
months no complaints have come to my notice of 
inconvenience from the freezing of the silage. 
With silos of wood, having a tight dead air space 
on all sides, as described in ‘Silos, Ensilage and 
Silage,’ there need be no apprehension of annoy- 
ance from frost, under any reasonable system of 
management.” 





The Corn Crop is well in hand by thistime. The 
value of the crop when ensilaged is steadily becom- 
ing better understood. A favorite method in the 
West, where silos are not used, is to haul from the 
field when wanted, cut fine, steam or soak, and 
feed, saving the.labor of picking, husking, shell- 
ing, and grinding. The home-feeding of oats in the 
sheaf, in the same way, is also economical. The 
sale of grains is universally recognized as unprofit- 
able where they can be made into marketable ani- 
mals, and thus have the plant food left upon the 
land. The loss of harvested grain by the depreda- 
tions of rats, mice, and other rodents, is very grave, 
and far beyond what it is computed. A little cal- 
culation and work, to render stacks and grain-bins 
vermin-proof, will save large sums of money. 





A New Herd-Book.—The American Black Polled 
Aberdeen-Angus Association has been duly incor- 
porated. President John Kemper says: ‘We 
shall keep a correct copy of all pedigrees of this 
class of cattle in America, and shall publish a 
herd-book, founded on the record of the Scotland 
herd-book. All cattle recorded by the Scotland 
herd-book, and their calves, are admitted for 
membership in this herd-book.” The secretary is 
Thomas McFarlane, Iowa City, Iowa. 





The Vermont Horse Show.—The fifth annual 
exhibition of the Vermont Horse-Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, which was held at Rutland, August 28th to 
30th, was notable among the many fairs of the 
season. The entries were confined entirely to road 
and trotting horses, and those for premiums to 
horses descended from Justin Morgan. The dis- 
play of Morgan horses was admirable, both in 
numbers and quality, and showed that this famous 














arrangements were admirable in all respects. One 
feature which deserves special mention was the 
announcing of the name and breeding of each ani- 
mal as it was led or driven into the show-ring. 
The weather was favorable, the attendance im- 
mense, and the whole affair was an unqualified 
success. 





Wintering Chinese Yams.—G. M. Boutelle, 
Middlesex Co., Mass.: The Chinese yam is quite 
hardy in the North, the tuber standing in the 
ground through the winter without protection. 
Still, it is well enough in your locality to give the 
roots a light mulch of straw, cornstalks or other 
litter, to protect them from the vicissitudes of 
alternate freezing and thawing. 





An Ice-House.—A Subscriber at Murray Bay, 
Canada: There is no need for an elaborate or ex- 
pensive ice-house. Any kind of a structure that 
will hold sawdust is sufficient, so that ventilation 
is provided at the top and drainage at the bot- 
tom. One of the most convenient ice-houses we 
have ever seen was merely one corner of a large 
woodshed partitioned off by studding and rough 
lumber. In case where a sightly ice-house is 
wanted, it may be built with a balloon frame, 
lined inside with rough lumber, and clapboarded 
outside. A neat ventilator is set in the peak of 
the roof, and a drain provided with a “trap” is 
made below. No floor is needed. 





Composting Weeds and Rubbish.—E. L. Bibb, 
Westchester Co., N. ¥.: The compost heap is the 
best place for any rubbish that will decay and be- 
come fitted for manure. Old bones should be 
broken fine before being thrown into the heap. If 
weeds that have gone to seed are put in, the seeds 
will become seattered with the compost and bring 
future crops. It is much better to burn them. 
Where the droppings of the pig-pen, hen-roost or 
stable are added to the compost heap, lime and 
ashes should be kept out, or they will drive off the 
ammonia. 





Fruit-Room—Dairy House.—Joln Dent, Ashe 
Co., N. C.: (1) No filling or packing is necessary in 
the walls of fruit-rooms. The dead air spaces are 
made by lining with building paper nailed to the 
studding inside and out. The edges of the paper 


| lap two to three inches, and the boards are nailed 


next to it. (2) A sub-earth duct, 140 feet long, lead- 
ing to the basement of your dairy-house, would 
supply an equable temperature at all times, pro- 
vided it is far enough below the surface to escape 
the effects of the sun’s rays, and that no air is ad- 
mitted to the room except what comes through 
the duct. 





Poultry and Pigeon Show.—A permanent so- 
ciety under the title of the ‘‘ New York Poultry and 
Pigeon Association’? has been organized by the 
fanciers in the vicinity of New York city. Ar- 
rangements have been perfected by the associa- 
tion for a grand show of poultry and pigeons in 
the American Institute building next February, 
19th to 25th. A liberal premium list and a fine ex- 
hibition may be expected. T. Farrer Rockham, 
East Orange, New Jersey, is the secretary. 





Flower-Show in Charleston.—The flower-lovers 
of Charleston, S. C., have engaged the largest hall 
in the city for a chrysarithemum and fall floral 
exhibition, which will be held on Nov. 5th to 8th. 
The Hon. P. J. Bereckmans, president of the Ameri- 
ean Pomological Society, will act as sole judge of 
awards. Among other liberal premiums is one of 
twenty-five dollars and certificate, for the best dis- 
play of twenty-four varieties of cut-flowers. As the 
time for the show is in “ gala week,” the occasion 
cannot fail to be a notable one. 





Deep Plowing or Subsoiling. — R. E. Blungeii, 
Ontario, Canada: Plowing so deeply as te. bring 
up the subsoil and bury the top soil is not advis- 
able on the heavy land which is found in most ef 
Western Ontario. But subsoiling, whieh is done 
by means of a special plow or attachment, ard 
merely breaks up the subsoil without bringing te 
the surface, is specially beneficial where the sub- 
soil is heavy and tenacious, 
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The Future of Agriculture in America. 


ind 

**An expert of the Powell irrigation sur- 
vey claims that the irrigable lands of the 
Central West, now wholly barren, will make 
eight States like Indiana.” 

The above statement has been given wide 
circulation by the press of the country, and 
has been the occasion of much curious com- 
ment. If the output from such a vast area 
is to be added to our present production of 
food supplies; if Indiana, with her 71,400,000 
bushels of corn, and 37,828,000 bushels of 
wheat, for 1887, is to be duplicated eight 
times, under what a burden of over-produc- 
tion will our agriculture labor? 

Of course, admit the alarmists, these lands 
cannot all be brought into cultivation at 
once; not all this year, nor next; nor within 
this decade. But within another generation 
they may be, and then our children will suf- 
fer, if we do not. 

In round numbers, our population doubles 
every thirty-three years; statisticians expect 
this ratio to hold good (or very nearly so) for 
the next century. The coming census will 
show that we are now a people numbering 
almost seventy millions; another generation, 
and we shall approximate one hundred and 
forty millions; another turn of the wheel 
of Time, and the United States will hold a 
population beside which our present num- 
bers are a mere bagatelle. 

By the time the last acre of the eight new 
Indianas is utilized, our population will have 


moved far in advance of our increased pro- | 
ductive area. If production, per territorial | 
area, and consumption, per caput, maintain | 
the same relative positions that they now | 


hold, population will have moved far in 
advance of production. 


We are rapidly reaching the territorial | 
limit of the expansion of our agriculture. | 
However much arid regions may be irri- | 


gated, and deserts turned into gardens, we 
will come, bye-and-bye, to the place where 
the last furrow will be turned, and popula- 
tion, following to this wall, must then recoil 
upon itself. 

That American agriculture will be unable 
to meet this crisis; will, by stolidly ignoring 
the inevitable, be unprepared when that 
time comes, is not to be considered. The 
preparation for it should begin now, by fol- 
lowing such intelligent systems of work as 
will result in restoring fertility to depleted 
lands; by never resting contented with aver- 
age crops, but making every acre of land that 
is cultivated produce to the utmost; studying, 
in order to attain this end, the needs of soils 
and crops; methods and amounts of tillage 
that produce best results. 

Every intelligent cultivator knows that 
there is a possible productive capacity to his 
land that he does not reach. Our very term 
‘“‘ average production” admits this. If upon 
all our acres, and through all our years of 
tillage, we reach a certain result that we 











know is a long way below the best, we are 


| fain to be satisfied, because we are up to the 
| average, 
| average is, custom makes it the standard by 


No matter how low or poor that 


which the farming is judged to be good 
or bad. 


The best result that can come from the | 
competition for the AMERICAN AGRICULT- | 
_ URIST prizes will be that of educating the 
_ individual farmer toward a higher standard 


or average for both himself and his land. 
The money value of the prize will be small 
indeed, compared with the knowledge that 
two bushels may be produced where but one 
was before; and while but one can gain the 
prize, every farmer who carefully and intel- 
ligently competes will, in some degree, share 
in this accumulation of knowledge. _ 

Upon such a foundation as this competi- 
tion will help to lay, an increased intelli- 
gence regarding the possible production from 
the soil that is now, and has long been, under 
cultivation, must be built the system of agri- 
culture by which we will sustain the popula- 
tion that, in a few decades, will fill this land 
in a way that now is almost beyond our 
power to realize. 

SS 


The Farmer and the Columbus World’s Fair. 


ee 

If the proposed World’s Fair of 1892 is to 
represent our national industries in the order 
of their importance to the greatest number 
of our population, agriculture, with its vari- 
ous branches, must oceupy the front rank. 
More people are directly interested in, and 
dependent upon, agriculture than upon all 
other industries combined, and when it is 
stated, as has recently been done by mem- 
bers of the committee on site and buildings, 
that ‘‘some of the minor buildings, such as 
agricultural and horticultural halls, might be 
placed outside of the fair grounds proper,” 
there are well-founded fears that the farmer 
and his work will not receive the representa- 
tion they deserve. Never in the history of our 
nation were there more favorable opportuni- 
ties to show to the world the wealth, variety, 
and unlimited extent of our agricultural 
resources. To neglect this would be almost 
criminal. No efforts should be spared to 


| represent American agriculture in so credita- 


ble a manner that the equal of it has never 
been seen before in any country on the globe. 
To accomplish this, it is not enough to erect 
large halls in which to show the commercial 
products of the farm, garden and orchard, as 
in a huge warehouse. 

Our leading crops should be represented in 
living forms, growing on the fair grounds; 


| not in a few sickly specimens in pots, but in 
| plots of sufficient size to give a correct idea 


of the character and modes of cultivation of 
each. It would not be impossible nor too 
expensive to transfer a small Florida orange- 
grove, in good condition, to the fair grounds, 
together with all the machinery and appli- 
ances used in packing and shipping the fruit ; 
nor to show a fair-sized South Carolina cot- 


| ton- and rice-field, with all their necessary 


appliances. Louisiana should be represented 
by a sugar-plantation, together with mills, 
presses and other plantation machinery. 
The methods of Western irrigation should be 


shown on an extensive scale, and ina similar | 


manner the special crops of every agricul- 
tural section of our country should be repre- 
sented, thus teaching vivid object-lessons, 
the truth of which would ifnpress itself in- 


effaceably upon the minds of the visitors, 

While we would gladly welcome the products 

of the whole world to our shores, our Special 
| aims should be to make our own exhibits 
| specifically American. 
| An extensive part of the grounds, arranged 
| as a permanent park, should be planted with 

a complete arboretum, containing at least 
one specimen of every American tree and 
shrub that is of any value for use or orna- 
ment; likewise, the hardy herbaceous and 
| annual plants, each plainly labeled with itg 
botanical and English name. The work of 
preparing the ground for this purpose should 
commence at the earliest moment possible, 
so that the larger trees could be planted next 
spring. They would then be in the third 
year of their growth at the time of exhibi- 
tion. If this work be delayed, most of the 
trees will not presenta very pleasing appear- 
ance at that time. 

Another prominent feature should be spe- 
cial exhibitions of the various field crops, 
fruits, flowers, vegetables, and other perish- 
able products, in their seasons, to be held 
every week, so far as practicable. The an- 
nouncements of these special exhibits should 
be made at an early date, in order to enable 
growers to prepare for them. Such special 
exhibitions, if properly managed, would at- 
tract specialists in their respective branches 
from all our States, and many foreign coun- 
tries. Asa special inducement, meetings for 
the discussion of these specialties might be 
held in connection with the exhibitions. Of 
course, in the live-stock and other depart- 
ments similar exhibitions should be held at 
stated times. The reports of these sessions 
alone would form a memorable document of 
the World’s Fair. Features of this kind 
would keep up a never-failing interest, and 
the information thus obtained could not be 
equaled by a lifetime of travel and study. 

It is to be regretted that steps for the prep- 
aration of this grand Exposition were not 
taken during the last session of Congress, so 
that the place for holding the Fair could 
| have been definitely decided upon ere this, 
| and the most favorable site selected, with 
| more consideration and judgment of itsmany 
requirements. While we fully appreciate the 
many advantages of New York City as a place 
for the holding of a World’s Fair, we keenly 
realize that a creditable representation of our 
| agricultural interests is of paramount impor- 
tance. If this cannot be accomplished here, 
it were far better that the World’s Fair be 
held in some place where our nation’s most 
important industry shall receive due recog- 
| nition, and where it will not be considered a 
minor part of the Exposition. 

Our New Premium List. 
a 

With this issue we send the annual Pre- 
mium List.of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
and would commend it to the attention of 
ell our readers. In it will be found several 
pages of choice and interesting reading mat- 
ter, accompanied by fine illustrations, which 
will interest every one. There will also be 
| found a list, in splendid variety, of useful 
| articles, which we offer to those who, form 
| clubs for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

If the occupant of every home where a 














| copy of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is read 
would send us one new subscriber our list 
would be doubled. Every one can surely 
secure one subscriber with but little effort, 
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and if a vigorous canvass is made scores of 
subscribers can be secured. The superior 
excellence of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
and its beautiful illustrations will commend 
it to every person before whom it is brought, 
and our friends will have little, if any, trou- 
ble in procuring a goodly number of sub- 
scribers, if they will only make the effort. 

Try it, friends, and do what you can to aid 
us in extending our list. You will be well 
paid for every club procured and in addition 
will have an opportunity of participating in 
our award of special prizes, Send for an 
outfit and go to work at once. 

Now is the best time of the year to pro- 
cure subscribers, for those you solicit during 
November can be offered two months’ sub- 
scription free, as we give all new subscribers 
for 1890 the November and December issues 
of this year, providing the subscription is 
received before December ist, and date the 
subscription as paid to January, 1891. 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is too cost- 
ly a magazine to scatter promiscuously, but 
we should be glad to receive from our sub- 
scribers the addresses of any of their ac- 
quaintances whom they think would be 
likely to subscribe. We will take pleasure 
in sending a copy of this magazine to such 
persons in the expectation of securing their 
subscription. 

Address all letters relative to subscriptions 
to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, 
New York. — 


The Outlook for Wheat. 
J. R. DODGE, GOVERNMENT STATISTICIAN. 
a 

The New World has surprised the Old with its 
wealth of wheat production for so many years that 
its people, or that portion, at least, who take super- 
ficial views of its affairs, apparently believe that the 
wheat-growers of the United States dominate all 
markets and fix all prices. It is a great mistake, 
as growers and dealers have found to their loss. 
Farmers hold for higher prices, and take lower, 
and suffer all forms of wastage by holding; and 
board-of-trade bulls boom their holdings, engineer 
a corner, raise prices of elevator stocks, stop ex- 
portation for a few days, until financially cornered 
themselves. Foreign buyers all the while are 
serene in the confident expectation of abundant 
wheat, at fair prices. And they get it. 

A Short Crop Here excites strong belief in 
higher values, but the price declines. An abund- 
ant crop goes off freely at good prices. Why do 
such anomalies oecur? They are not anomalies, 
but natural results of the law of supply and de- 
mand. With short crops elsewhere, a large one 
here may not make an average world’s product; 
then prices are high both here and there. With 
abundant yields in other countries, and low re- 
turns here, more than an average product may 
exist, d&pressing prices. This would indicate that 
the remainder of the world holds the longer lever, 
which is a fact, as North and South America to- 
gether only produce a fourth of the wheat in the 
world. These facts furnish a key to the fluctuation 
of prices. 

Prices Have Been Lower in Liverpool in recent 
years than for a previous century. Is it because 
of greater production? There is some increase in 
certain countries, but probably the more efficient 
factor in preventing fluctuations and high prices is 
the extension of transportation facilities; in num- 
ber of lines and frequency of service, by which the 
fresh harvests in every month in the year are 
gathered into the holds of fast steamers, and car- 
ried to Liverpool, which is the Rome to which all 
roads traversed by wheat transports leads very 
directly!’ Thus is an equilibrium in varying pro- 
duction of a series of years brought about. There 
is neither beginning nor ending of the wheat year 
nowadays. From July to July production may be 
relatively lean; from January to January compar- 
atively fat; mix the two products in one bin, and 
plenty exists in moderation, and prices remain in 
some degree of uniformity. Northern and South- 








ern Hemispheres, with winter in one while sum- 


mer ripens wheat in the other, add to the stores of | 


the world’s wheat in all seasons of the year. 


The high prices of former times have in large 


measure been the result of wars and preparation 


for war. Waste results, commerce is interfered | 
A long peace has | 
made the world’s stock of wheat go further, with | 


with, and inflation follows. 


quicker and more equable distribution. This in 
part accounts for low prices, without reference to 
increase of wheat-growing. Some wheat-growers 
in the Northwest understand this, and are said to 
be praying for European war. 


The Wheat Product of the World, so far as | 
approximate statistics can fix it, usually falls be- 


tween 2,100,000,000 and 2,200,000,000 of bushels. About 
one-tenth of this is so obscure and impact a quan- 
tity that commercial authorities leave it out of 
their caleulation. It nevertheless exists, and can 
be found, but not so promptly or quite as precisely 
as crops of some other countries. How is it dis- 
tributed ? 

If Europe is almost the only market for wheat, 
it is also the greatest producer, averaging 1,200,000,- 
000 bushels in round numbers. The real average is 
rather more than this volume. North America— 
the United States, Canada and Mexico—produces 
over 500,000,000 more. India grows about half as 
much as North America. This leaves only about 
one-tenth for Australasia, Northern Africa, West- 
ern Asia, and the islands of the sea. 

Who are the Buyers of Wheat? Very little 
wheat is wanted outside of Europe. A very small 
quantity of flour may be sold in the West Indies, 
Brazil, and elsewhere, with small chance to aug- 
ment the trade. Europe is the only market worth 
considering. The inhabitants number 350,000,000, 
and use less than four bushels per head, of which 
less than half a bushel is imported. As the seed is 
equal to the amount obtained from foreign coun- 
tries, the opportunity for unlimited wheat-growing 
would appear to be a poor one. From 1877 to 1886, 
inclusive, the countries of Europe imported from 
countries of other continents 144,000,000 bushels per 
annum, in the form of wheat and flour. A few 
unimportant districts not included in this enumer- 
ation export more than they import and could not 
swell this aggregate. Russia, Roumania and Aus- 
tria-Hungary always have a surplus, which goes to 
other European nations. The record of net aver- 
age wheat exports or imports of these countries 
for these ten years is as follows: 





NET NET 
IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 

Ansteie Hangary. Serre rrr ree 3,436,462 
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203,212,579 88,004,189 

In addition, the net imports of flour were 7,463,445 
barrels, and net exports 954,278 barrels. These im- 
ports were all taken by Great Britain, the Nether- 


lands and Sweden, and the only countries export- | 


ing were Denmark, France and Spain, all of these 
countries having a net deficiency. 

This presents in a nutshell the actual require- 
ments of recent years, which include some in 
which the requirement was the greatest ever 
known. 
wheat grown outside of Europe. Had Great Brit- 
ain been eliminated from the market with her 
133,000,000 bushels of inmyports of grain and flour, 
only 11,000,000 bushels would have been required 
throughout all Europe. The situation is therefore 
practically this: the surplus of the crops of the 
world go mainly to Great Britain. 


What She Imports.—Now let us take a glimpse | 


at the supplies which Great Britain has obtained 
during fifteen years, from 1872 to 1886 inclusive, and 
we find the following results, in hundred weights 
of 112 pounds: 


COUNTRIES. : CwrTs. Cr 
MEME EIEOIMO 5 5:5. css. ss ckiee ws iadle west 498,030,449 51 
British India 76,890,078 7.9 
eee 132 316,944 13.6 
Australasia......... 37,665,834 3.9 
All other countries 229,479,860 23.5 











974,383,165 
More than half of the supply has been furnished 
by this country. 








It shows how limited is the demand for | 


PER 


The next largest contribution is | 


The commercial world, which looks only at the 
present, got quite excited over the idea that India 
would supplant America in the wheat trade, when 
those who knew anything of the conservatism and 
food economies of that oriental land were sure 
that their wheat surplus would be quite as liable 
to decrease as to increase; and already a marked 
decline in exportation has set in. But for the ex- 
ceptionally good crops of recent years and the 
depreciation of silver in Great Britain, the cur- 
rency that purchased the grain and passed as 
national currency in India, the exportation would 
have dwindled earlier. 

What of the prospects of wheat-growing in this 
country ? It will always be a paying business for 
farmers, if properly managed, and not extended 
beyond the requirements of home and foreign 
markets. The recent low prices have been pro- 
duced by the growers themselves. In 1880, when 
there were nearly 36,000,000 acres, the country re- 
quired but 24,000,000. One-third of the product was 
exported — 186,000,000 bushels—a much larger vol- 
ume than went out previously, and about 50,000,000 
bushels more than the average since. It is simply 
because it has not been wanted, since the recovery 
of Western Europe from the low yields of bad sea- 
sons prior to 1880. 

Our Home Consumption has increased nearly 
70,000,000 bushels since that date, and in the next 
ten years will probably be enlarged by 85,000,000, 
while there is no prospect for half that increase in 
exportation. Our main reliance for the profits of 
wheat-growing is upon the American people. 

The Present Crop is slightly above an average 
in yield, and but very slightly. The October pre- 
liminary estimate of the Department of Agricul- 
ture is 12.8 bushels per acre. The acreage is not 
fully determined, but is probably not very far 
from 38,000,000 acres. A medium expectation at 
present would be in the neighborhood of 485,000,000 
bushels, Winchester measurement, with a reduc- 
tion of at least 15,000,000 bushels for weight short 
of sixty pounds per bushel. This is not given as 
an estimate, but as an indication of the probabili- 
ties, as the test of threshers’ records and the re- 
vision of areas may both affect the result slightly. 

The Yield of Wheat in this country is too low. 
The cultivation in the spring-wheat districts is 
wretchedly careless. It is said to be exhaustive 
of fertility, but the yield is reduced Ly the growth 
of seeds rather than by loss of fertility. Such 
scratching of the soil is slovenly, but the soil is 
not exhausted by a few poor crops of grain. In 
the winter-wheat region there is also too much 
carelessness in cultivation, but the rate of yield is 
as large as in the newer lands of the far West. 


| Scientific farming is necessary, rotation and supe- 
| rior cultivation, to increase the rate of yield. The 
| sands of Belgium produce about twice as much 
| per acre as the rich prairies of Dakota. The 
| difference is in the man, and not in the land. 


Eventually, this country may produce as much, 
but probably not while wheat lands are cheap, and 
the effort is to gain broad acres rather than grow 
large yields of wheat. 


The Prize Crops Harvested. 
a 

The Oat-crop reports should have all reached us 
on October 1, but, owing to many causes, quite a 
number of contestants gave good reasons for being 
unable to get their report to us at that date, -al- 
though by the time this issue goes to press they 
will have been about all received. The Wheat-crop 
reports must be in October 25, and there will be no 
extension of that date. All Potato-crop reports 
must reach us November 15 at latest. Quite a 
number are on hand now. A large number of con- 
testants in the Eastern and Southern States pulled 
out of the contest, owing to blight and rot, but 
some very large crops are being reported, even 
from this section, while the Western reports are 
quite satisfactory. The Corn pes must all be 





| in by December 10 at the latest. 


The prize award on the Oat crop will be an- 
nouneed in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 
December, and‘an interesting report it is sure to 
be. The reports as to culture, etc., have been on 
the whole made out with remarkable intelligence 
on all the crops. There have been some vefy ex- 
travagant guesses sent in as to the crops that 
would receive the first prizes of $500 each. But 
the actual facts bid fair tosubstantiate them, espe- 
cially in case of Corn. On the whole, as we look 
over the reports ‘thus far received, the facts 


by Russia in Europe, leaving little more than a | brought out by this competition promise to be of 
third to be sent by India, and all other countries. 


exceeding value. 
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SCIENCE IN RARMING. 
~~ 
A Noted Scientist Gone. 

George H. Cook, Ph. D., LL. D., an engraving of 
whom, from a recent photograph, is herewith 
given, was born at Hanover, Morris county, New 
Jersey, January 5th, 1818, and died suddenly on 
September 22d, 1889. From the schools of his 
native home he went to the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute at Troy, New York, where he was gradu- 
ated in 1839, and afterwards retained as instructor 
for four years. From 1848 to 1850 he was professor 
in the Albany Academy, and principal of the 
school in 1852 and 1853. In the latter year he 
accepted the chair of chemistry and natural his- 
tory in Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Professor Cook was assistant in the New Jersey 
Geological Survey, from 1854 to 1856, and in 1864, 
upon the new organization of the survey, he was 
appointed State Geologist, a position which he held 
until his death, as well as the pro- 
fessorship of geology and agricul- 
ture, and the vice-presidency in 
Rutgers College. Asa branch of this 
institution, through Dr. Cook’s ef- 
orts, the Rutgers Scientific School 
was opened in 1862. The New Jer- 
sey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion was established at New Bruns- 
wick in 1879, with Dr. Cook as its 
director. In 1888 he was also ap- 
pointed director of the new Experi- 
ment Station established under the 
Congressionai act known as the 
“ Hateh bill.”” Dr. Cook’s fine rep- 
utation as a man of science rests in 
large part upen his excellent and 
extensive work, included in the 
New Jersey Geologieal Survey. For 
example, ene has but to glance at ; 
the large number of superior maps 
of the State te be deeply impressed 
with the thoroughness and accura- 
cy of all the details of the survey. 
His enduring work for agriculture 
has been mainly in the direction of 
the relation of soils to plant nutri- 
tion—a natural outgrowth of his in- 
timate knewledgeof rocks and their 
formation of soils, coupled with a 
demand eoming from the crop- 
growers of New Jersey for profita- 
ble commercial fertilizers. Under QQ : 
his supervision, the State Station. \\s33 
during its ten years of existence, \ 
has almost revolutionized the use — : 
of commereial fertilizers in the 
State, and has been a light te the 
farmers of other States where min- 
erals are used as food for crops. 
The reports of the New Jersey Ge- 
ologieal Survey, and those of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
therefore, are the enduring records 
of the unbounded energy, penetrat- 
ing judgment, and high scientific 
attainments of Dr. George H. Cook. 

— 
Drying Preferred to Ensilage. 

Prof. J. W. Sanborn is much critieised for trying 
to get at the real and unbiased facts about ensilage 
by practical experiments in field, silo and feed 
stable. His critics forget that such trials are the 
kind of tests that farmers want and need, even if 
they don’t agree with the results. His latest con- 
elusions (Bulletin 8, Missouri) show that corn fod- 
der can be stored dry at less cost than it can be 
siloed; a given amount of actual food in the dry 
fodder lasted much longer when fed to cows than 
in the form of ensilage. Ensilage-fed steers made 
an apparently greater growth, but it was appar- 
ently less substantial than that of steers fed dry 
fodder; milk from dry fodder wasericher than 
from ensilage, 2042 pounds of the former making 
a pound of butter against 22%4 pounds of the lat- 
ter; the dry fodder milk yielded up more of its fat 
or was the better churning milk, contained the 
larger per cent of solids and gave the better butter, 
whieh seemed to keep better; the dry food was 
handled cheaper and the cows better maintained 
than live weight on it. Air drying, with compact 
storage in a compact form in a good barn, is con- 
eluded to be the more economical method, while 
the disadvantages of air-drying are held to be no 
greater than the disadvantages of the silo system. 


But the practical point is that farmers won’t util- 
ize their corn-fodder by air-drying, while they will 
ensilage it at a profit. 
a 
Notes from the Stations. 

The claim that wild plums and the cultivated 
species of native plums are curculio proof, and 
that their cultivation would result in the exter- 
mination of their pest, seems to have been dis- 
posed of by Prof. F. M. Webster’s work at the 
Indiana Experiment Station (Bulletin 25). ° 

That good paper can be made from the refuse of 
sugar-cane, after the sugar has been extracted, is 
thoroughly proven by samples at the Paris Expo- 
sition, which were furnished by the Louisiana 
Department of Agriculture. Tests of this material 


for paper-making purposes are also being con- 
ducted on a large scale, at a Northern paper-mill. 

A very complete digest of the annual reports of 
thirty of our stations will soon be issued from the 





| Office of Experiment Stations in the United States 


The special feature 
| of this work is the index, which is very full and 
| complete, being not only an index to the digest, 
| but practically an index to the reports themselves. 
| It is issued as Part I, the intention being to include 
a digest of the reports of the remaining stations in 
another volume to be known as Part II. This 
digest work will thereafter be continued periodi- 
cally, so as to cover all the Experiment Station 
reports. Our subscribers have only to write to 
Prof. W. O. Atwater at Washington to receive this 
instructive compilation. 

In 150 samples of grass and forage seeds tested 
by the Delaware station, the seeds of 26 different 
weeds were found. The common Plantain (Plan- 
tago major) occurred in 44 different samples; Fox 
tail grass (Setaria) in 30; Sheep sorrel (Rumex 
acetocella) in 27; Rag weed (Ambrosia artimisie- 
folia) in 25; Smart weed (Polygonum) in 17; Pig weed 
(Chenopodium album) in 17; Narrow-leaved plan- 
tain (Plantago lanceolata) in 15 samples of seeds, 
and soon. Yet the samples are pronounced above 
the average in purity! * This list shows how weeds 
get upon the farm, for not only does the farmer 
sow them, but he puts them on his best land, 
where they will be sure to grow. If, for instance, 
the farmer sows eight pounds per acre of a certain 


Department of Agriculture. 











| 
| 
| 


sample of clover seed that contained nine per cent. 
of impurities, the weed seed present are sufficient 
to supply a plaintain seed every two feet in drills. 
two feet apart over the whole acre, a rib-grass seea 
every seven inches in drills one foot apart, and so 
on with six other bad weeds. 

The ripening period in Kansas is so short andthe 
edible leaves and blades so few that to attempt to 
cure the stalks with the ears on them results ina 
coarse, bulky fodder of little value. Even with 
the best of such fodder probably one-third of it is 
wasted when most carefully fed. Prof. Shelton 
concludes (Bulletin 6) that in Kansas corn for fod- 
der must be grown by itself, likewise corn for 
grain. In Eastern Kansas an excellent crop of 
fodder may be grown after the wheat crop has 
been harvested. Last year a large yield of fodder 
was secured at Manhattan, bearing 35 bushels of 
corn per acre, the seed of which was planted July 
6th. He prefers wooden silos, cuts the silage into 
half-inch lengths, and fills either quickly or leisure- 
ly. He finds no advantage in tread- 
ing ensilage closely, except at the 
sides and corners, so that settling. 
may goon evenly. A cover of tarred 
paper with 18 inches of green grass. 
over it excluded the air. The actual 
cost of cutting up the corn, hauling 
it 50 rods to the silo, and storing it 
therein, was 62 cents per ton. 

Remarkable yields of hay, espe- 
cially of alfalfa, are often reported, 
but the Southern white corn grown 
for ensilage at the Minnesota Ex- 
periment Station last year pro- 
duced over six tons per acre of 
water-free substance or dry matter. 
When the large amount of water 
in the best cured hay or corn fodder 
is considered, this is a remarkable 
crop. The flint corn planted in the 
same field yielded four tons per 
acre of water-free substance. These 
two kinds are therefore concluded 
to be the best representatives of 
their classes of corn for ensilage, 
and they are specially well suited 
for feeding purposes. The single 
feeding experiment conducted with 
this ensilage showed that for fatten- 
ing cattle more value per ton was 
received from the flint corn ensil- 
age than from the Southern varie- 
ty, in spite of the larger yield of the 
latter. But for milk the actual dry 
matter of the Southern corn was 
nearly equal in value, pound per 
pound, to the dry matter of the flint 
corn. The flint corn was the best 
for fattening, owing to the large 
amount of well-ripened ears. 

The Association of American Ag- 
ricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, at its Knoxville meeting 
in January, 1889, appointed a com- 
mittee to devise methods for co-op- 
erative work in horticulture and 
especially in testing new varieties 
of fruits and vegetables. This committee called a 
meeting of Station horticulturists at Columbus, 
Ohio, in June, 1889, for consultation. At this meet- 
ing a committee on the nomenclature of Wegetables 
was appointed. The rules for nomenciature form- 
ulated by this committee are: 

(1.) The name of a variety should consist of a 
single word, or at most, of twe words. A phrase, 
descriptive or otherwise, is never allowable; as, 


Pride of Italy, King of Mammoths, Earliest of All. 

(2.) The name should not be superlative or bom- 
bastic. In particular, all such epithets as New, 
Large, Giant, Fine, Selected, Improved, and the like, 
should be omitted. If the grower or dealer has a 
superior stock of a variety, the fact should be 
stated in the description immediately after the 
name, rather than as a part of the name itself; as, 
“. Trophy, selected stock.” 

(3.) If a grower or dealer has procured a new, se- 
lect strain of a well-known variety it shall be legit- 
imate for him to use his own name in connection 
with the established name of the variety; as 
Smith’s Winningstadt, Jones’s Cardinal. 

(4.) When personal names are given to.varieties, 
titles should be omitted ; as, Major, General, Queen. 

(5.) The term kybrid should not be used, except 
in those rare instances in which the variety is 
known to be of hybrid origin. 

(6.) Theoriginator has the prior right toname the 
variety; but the oldest namie which conforms to 
these rules should be adopted. 

(7.) This committee reserve the right, in their 
own publications, to revise objectionable names in 
conformity with these rules. 
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See for yourself how 54 Blan- 
kets wear and other makes tear. 


FREE—Get from your dealer free, the 
5/a Book. It has handsome pictures and 
valuable information about horses. 

Two or three dollars fer a 5/a Horse 
Blanket will make your horse worth more 
and eat less to keep warm. 


5IA Five Mile 
5/A Boss Stable 
5/A Electric 
5/A Extra Test 


30 other styles at prices to suit every- 
body. _ If you can’t get them from your 


‘dealer, write us. 


Ask for 





HORSE 
BLANKETS 


ARE THE STRONGEST. 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THE S/A LABEL 
Manuf’d by WM. AYRES & Sons, Philada., who 
make the famous Horse Brand Baker Blanketa. 


Mention this paper. 





Splendid Location —Good Salesmen — Quick Returns. 
WARREN HARPER & 

FRUIT & PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
110 STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
paleeousen: OF th Nat’l Bank and the ‘ends cadanally. 

Consignments solicited. 











agus aeuce. 


Tf you have a— 


COLD or COUCH. 
CONSUMPTION, 


SCOTT'S 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA 

rs SURE CURE FOR IT. 
This preparation contains the stimula- 
ting properties of the Hypophosphites 
and fine Norwegian Cod Liver Oil. Used 
‘3 by physicians all the world over. It is as 
palatable as milk. Three times as effica- 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect 
Emulsion, better than allothers made. For 
all forms of Wasting Diseases, Bronchitis, 


CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, and as a Flesh Producer 
there is nothing like §CQTT’S EMULSION. 

















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


pbreaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutet: re and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
4 and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
"28 delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 

/f] sILy DIGESTED, and adniirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





‘For Street, Dinner Reception. 





To those in quest of materials for Street, 
Dinner, and Reception Gowns, we are in a 
position, this season, to show a variety in 
Silks and Dress Goods, unparalleled for ele- 

| gance of design and finish. 

| Our assortment includes plain and fancy 
| fabrics of every quality and price that we 

| can recommend as reliable. 

| Before finally deciding upon an outfit for 

the Fall and Winter, write us for any 

information you wish regarding the styles 

and prices of our goods. 


James McCreary & Co, 


| Broadway and 11th St., New York. 














Tools.” 





Cut is exact thee com- 
mon price 75c, our price 
48c; bes razor-steel 


pearl 35c; pruning be 
Pudding, Cc; gra! fring, 
i) 25¢; hollow- ground ra- 
zor, Bi: -25, post-paid. 
est steel shears 
60¢e. Illus. list free, an 
“Hints on Sharpening 


MAHER & GROSH, 4 § St., Toledo, Ohio. 

















CHICAGO. 


H. W. JOHNS’ 
ASBESTOS: 


FIRE-PROOF, NON-CONDUCTING 


COVERINGS. 


FOR FURNACES, HOT°AIR PIPES, ETC. 
gar 33 PER CENT. OF FUEL SAVED.-@a 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST, FREE BY MAIL. 

H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
ASBESTOS ROOFING, BUILDING FELT, ETC. 


SECTIONAL PIPE & BOILER COVERINGS, STEAM PACKINGS, ETC. 


LiguiD PaInTs, FiRE*PROOF PAINTS, COATINGS, ETC. 
87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA. LONDON. 














Wo0'SCORN SHELLER 


Will Shell a Bushel 
of Corn 







In 4 Minutes. 
(00 000 In the World. 
’ AGENTS 
IN USE. WANTED 
Warranted Ask your 
5 Years: Merchant for it. 
Sample Sheller Send poor circular 
~ Price List No. 2. 


GARRY {IRON ROOFING CO. 
‘le Manufacturers and Owners, CLEVELAND, (: 


Woe MOST RAPID AND POWERPY ‘ 
is AUORESS oor 
C. HAY PRED 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878, 
Nos, 303-404—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





Itis sold by all Druggists. Let noone by 
§ profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
induce you to accept a substitute. 


Ageseaseuses 


acute or leading to fs 





SANSAS city 








A PROMINENT PHYSICIAN, 


Dr Edward C. Hughes, of Rock- 
ford, Ill., testifies that he cured his 
son of & severe case of whooping 
cough rhanating al with spasms, 
after exhausting all his knowledge 
and skill with other remedies, 
using Dr. Seth ~ wy Cough Killer. 
25c, 50c, and $1 per bottle. 





} 
| 
t 


Beecham’s Pills—Act like magic ona weak stomach. 








ALL DEALERS SELL Tp: 
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FRAR}MIING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


The world’s product of wine last year amounted 
to a little over 3,000,000,000 gallons, coming mostly 
from France, Italy and Spain. California furnished 
19,875,000 gallons. 

Servian farmers who cannot pay their tax ar- 
rears in money are now allowed, by the finance 
ministry, to pay in cereals. The military authori- 
ties take the grain at a fixed price. 

During six days of the Royal Agricultural Show, 
at Windsor, $70,704 were taken at the gates exclus- 
ive of the amount received for season tickets. 
This is more than $24,000 above the receipts of any 
previous meeting, even including the season tick- 
ets. 

The growth of egg importations into England 
during the last twenty years has been remarkable. 
In 1864 the value of the eggs imported was $4,000, 
000, while in 1888 it had risen to $15,000,000. This 
growth will be maintained unless something is 
done to extend poultry-keeping in England. 

During the year ended March 1st last, Victoria 
planted 1,217,191 acres of wheat, 197,518 acres of 
oats, 43,074 of potatoes, and 411,232 acres of hay. 
The total yield for the crops were: Of wheat, 
8,647,709 bushels; oats, 2,803,800 bushels; potatoes, 
131,149 tons, and hay 308,117 tons. These figures 
indicate a decrease over those for the previous 
year. 

A new Persian dye plant, the zalil, has been dis- 
covered in India. It grows freely in Afghanistan 
and Khorassan, and its flowers, which are of a 
bright yellow color, are dried and used as a dye 
throughout Persia and Upper India. It is a peren- 
nial, and the blossoms grow on spikes two feet 
high. They are used as medicine, as well as for 
dying purposes. 

A national exhibition of agriculture and sylvi- 
culture will be held at Vienna next year, from May 
15 to October 15. The exhibition will include ma- 
chinery and implements used in agriculture, arti- 
ficial manures, remedies foy sick animals, ete., 
models, plans, designs, statistical information, 
inventions dealug with the utilization of waste 
material, and information and suggestions respect- 
ing the food supply of large cities. 

Another large purchase of thoroughbred stock 
has been made in Scotland by Messrs. Nelson & 
Son, of Liverpool, for the South American trade. 
The purchase included 241 picked Shorthorns, a 
seore of Polled one-year-old bulls, and some six- 
teen Clydesdale stallions. Our English friends 
seem determined to supply the growing market 
‘to the south of us,’’ but American breeders are be- 
ginning to export thence with satisfactory returns. 

Butter and cheese are the chief exports of Hol- 
land. In 1887 she shipped about 173,323,600 pounds 
of butter, valued at $25,575,635, and 67,482,000 pounds 

of cheese, worth $4,381,743. Most of the butter and 
fully one-half of the cheese went to England, and 
the remainder to France, Hamburg, the United 
States and other countries. It is estimated that 
the exports of artificial butter during the last two 
years have far exceeded those of the natural 
product, and this year will show a still larger 
increase. 

There certainly must be an enormous market for 
American fruit in England when it is known that 
only one fruit-evaporator was exhibited at the 
recent royal show, and that by a German manu- 
facturer. The new Strawsonizer, or spraying ma- 
chine, also attracted great attention; but American 
implement manufacturers who looked into it were 
not as enthusiastic over this new innovation as the 
English trade have been. The invention is being 
injured from the American standpoint by being 
worked as a big financial scheme. ; 


The wonderful improvement in the sugar beet 
industry of Germany is strikingly shown by the 
new sugar law, which went into effect in August of 
last year. The first law of 1868 imposed a tax of $2.50 
on each hundred weight of sugar, being on the basis 
that it took twelve-and-a-half hundred weight of 
beet roots to get that quantity of sugar. When 
the sugar was exported, a draw-back of $2.35 was 
allowed. This afterwards turned out to be very 
advantageous for the manufacturers, as the im- 
provement in the quality of the beets raised in the 
process of manufacture employed enabled them to 
get one hundred pounds of sugar from nine hun- 
dred weight of foots. 


Experience has shown that when horses are 
eligped in winter they thrive better on the same 





or less food than when not clipped. This fact has 
been investigated by Prof. Fred Smith, of England, 
who finds horses’ sweat rich in albumen, so much 
so that it will take six ounces of oats to furnish 


| the albumen found in one pint of sweat. He adds: 


“TI do not know how much sweat a horse with a 
long coat loses with laborious work, but we may 
state as a practical rule that clipping must be 
equivalent to at least an extra pound of grain per 
day.” 

A new process of butter-making is reported from 
Australia. Air is introduced into the cream in the 
churn through an intermediate vessel, in which is 
stored water and a harmless solution, which puri- 
fies the air and otherwise renders it suitable for 


| producing the desired effect upon the cream. The 


air-pipe opens into the churn near the bottom, 
through which the gases are driven out. The 
butter runs to the top of the churn, and the butter- 
milk is run off from a tap at the bottom. The 
process lasts from twenty minutes to forty or sixty 
minutes, according to the condition of the cream 
and other circumstances, 

Tobacco culture in Germany is steadily increas- 
ing, and 53,025 acreg were devoted to it last year 
within the limits of the German customs union, 


| 


against 48,615 in 1886. The crop of dry (house-cured) 


tobacco in 1887 reached 40,866 tons. The gross re- 
ceipts, after deducting taxes, amounted to $3,260,- 
600, which were considerably smaller than those 
of the former year, notwithstanding the larger 
area, for the reason that the culture and growth of 
the plants were much impeded in the spring by 
drought, and in the fall, in many districts, by 
frosts, necessitating gathering the crop before the 
plants had fully ripened. 

The English government is very much concerned 
over the pleuro-pneumonia scourge. From Ayr- 
shire on the west to Forfarshire on the east the 
disease is terribly prevalent, and fresh outbreaks 
are reported every day. The loss sustained by this 
latter shire through pleuro-pneumonia during May, 
June, and July amounts to over $15,000, while that 
for the next quarter promises to be twice as much. 
In Kirkcaldy the scourge has become so bad that 
the local authority has prohibited the bringing in 
of any cows except those for slaughter; which 
action has brought. about famine prices for butter 
and milk in that vicinity. 


In the Cheddar cheese-making districts of Scot- 
land, it is the custom for the contractor to enter 
into a sort of partnership with the farmer in the 
production of cheese. The reason for this system 
is that the cheese-maker does better for the farmer 
when he has an interest in the quantity and quality 
of cheese produced. The farmer lets the cows to 
the contractor, providing food for them, as well as 
all the necessary dairy utensils, while the con- 
tractor finds the labor and materials used for 
making the cheese. The contractor pays the 
farmer a rental of 480 pounds of ripe cheese for 
every cow, and 320 pounds for each heifer, taking 
for his share the surplus cheese, the whey, the 
calves not needed for stock, and a certain quantity 
of cheese for each calf nursed. 


“The recent introduction of the Cooley system 
of setting milk, together with many other Ameri- 
can appliances used in the manufacture of butter 
and cheese, has given quite an impetus to the 
dairy farming in New South Wales.” According 
to Consul Griffin, of Sydney, there are now about 
thirty co-operative factories in that country 
where, three years ago, there was only one. An 
active demand is springing up for thoroughbred 
butter cows and bulls, with which to improve the 
native dairy stock. The supply of Jerseys especial- 
ly is very small. The co-operative system of 
managing the factories has become very popular 
during the past year, but the earlier factories are 
mostly proprietary. The industry is protected by 
a duty of four cents per pound. * 


The capital invested in government irrigation 
enterprises in the Northwestern Provinces of India 
is about $40,000,000. The revenue received for the 
use of the water nets three-and-one-third to four- 
and-one-half per cent interest on this sum annu- 
ally above all expenses. About 8000 villages or 
farming settlements receive water from 35,000 out- 
lets in the distributions of the five main canals. 
The cost of maintaining the system is from forty 
cents to one dollar per acre annually, averaging 
seventy-one cents per acre in 1887. The value of 
the crops raised that year on the irrigated lands 
was $22,000,000, of which sixty per cent was in 
wheat. The canal system has been wonderfully 








developed in the past twelve years, and now rep- 
resents nearly twice as much invested capital as 
in 1876. 

So many sugar plantations have of late years 
been abandoned in the once great sugar-producing 
country of Dutch Guiana that the prices of sugar 
there are rapidly advancing. Taking advantage 
of the situation, speculators have started the 
cultivation of cane on the abandoned estates, 
Among these a Dutch company are preparing to 
erect a sugar factory near Paramaribo, and about 
one hundred immigrants from Java or Maduro in 
the East Indies will be introduced for this purpose. 
The following are the astonishingly low premiums 
to be paid to these immigrants for a five years’ 
contract: One male and female (married) not older 
than 40 years, $208; one male from 15 to 40 years, 
$100; one female from 15 to 40 years, $92; one boy 
or girl from 10 to 15 years, $56; one child from 5 to 
10 years, $36. 

The acreage in hops in England has steadily de- 
creased during the last five years. Only about 
52,000 acres are planted to hops this year, against 
71,327 in 1885. Then, too, while in 1885 there was 
regular employment for 28,000 men and casual em- 
ployment for 320,000, last year there was regular 
employment for only 21,000 men and casual em- 
ployment for 230,000, in the hop industry. The prin- 
cipal reason for this decrease is believed to be for- 
eign competition in conjunction with English free 
trade; and an import duty on foreign hops is the 
remedy suggested by the growers and their friends 
in Parliament. Another cause exists in the fact 
that a cheap substitute has been found for hops 
in beer. The opinion was recently expressed in 
the House of Commons that, if something was not 
done to aid this once thriving industry, it would 
soon be ruined, and a committee was appointed to 
inquire further into the causes and report as to the 
best remedy. 

It has been ascertained by the Dominion experi- 
ment farm at Ottawa, Canada, that a wheat can be 
imported from the northern climates of Russia 
equal in quality to the Red Fife A No. 1, but which 
will ripen ten days or two weeks earlier. From 
present indications this wheat will in time super- 
sede the Fife variety altogether in Canada, for, 
from its early maturity, it will escape the frosts of 
the latter part of August, which the Fife seldom 
does. Other interesting experiments have been 
made with Russian fruit trees, and the Dominion 
minister of agriculture now feels satisfied that an 
apple tree can be introduced in the Northwest 
which will bear fruit equal in every way to that 
grown in Ontario. The farm is also experimenting 
with various varieties of barley, especially with a 
view to sale in the British markets, and has dis- 
covered that some twenty varieties of this grain 
can be grown in Canada which take first rank in 
the English market. 

The United States is nearly twenty times the 
size of France, but France is only second to us in 
wheat production. She produced an average of 
285,862,300 bushels of wheat annually from 1875 to 
1886, against 450,410,466 bushels in the United States. 
The total potato crop of France averages nearly 
twice as much as the United States crop. More 
than one-fourth of the area in farm and garden 
crops in France is devoted to wheat and other ce- 
reals, which are being grown extensively in many 
sections where vineyards have been unprofitable. 
Indeed, only about five million acres are now de- 
voted to grapes. There has been a gradual increase 
in the yield per acre, all over France, during the last 
century. This is ascribed to the organized efforts. 
of the government and of the farmers to better 
their condition, by asystem of agricultural colleges, 
schools, and experiment stations. In thus encour- 
aging agriculture France spends $8,000,000 annually, 
while our government and the States together do 
not spend half as much for this purpose. Here are 
some interesting comparisons of average annual 
acreages and yield in bushels. (The acreages and 
total yields are given in thousands of bushels, 
thus, France averaged annually 17,111,000 acres of 
wheat that produced an average of 285,760,000 bush- 
els, etc.): 





— ———— — i 
FRANCE, 1877-87. |UNITED STATES, 80-88. 














YIELD YIELD 

No. | ToTAL | No. + TOTAL 
ACRES | aon, | YIELD. Acitis| PEE YIELD. 
Wheat.|17.111| 16.7 285,760 37,166] 12.1 | 448,858 
Rye...| 4.364] 15.9 | 69,398 2,083] 12.0 25,000 
Barley .| 2,519| 205 | 51,645 2,150] 21.0 45,150 
Oats. | 8.755 | 26.8 234,650 20,687/ 26.5 | 548,838 
Bue’w’t| 1,574| 18.6 | 28,692 33| 12.0 11,000 
Corn...| 1,498 | 17.7 | 26.528 68,930| 23.5 |1,616,718 
Potat’s. 3,063! 78.6 240,783 2,350! 78.6 | 184,710 
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OPEN TO CONVICTION 


Read and Decide for Yourself. 
‘“‘“Dr. Haas’ Hog Remedy is a certain pre- 
ventive of Disease, making pigs thrive well 
and gain flesh fast.’’ 
J.H. WALTON, Birmingham, England 
(Purveyor to H. M. the Queen, and H. R. H. 
=ne Prince of Wales.) 
‘‘Pigs fed with Haas’ Remedy I consider chol- 
2ra proof.’”?’ JOHN HORTON, Unadilla, Neb. 
‘Would not be without it.’’ 
SNRY FOSTER, M. D., 
Prop. “‘Sanitarium,’’ Clifton Springs, N. Y, 
And hundreds of similar testimonials from 
well known Breeders and Feeders. 


ACent a Stooking 


Is all it costs to change white cet- ; 
ton stockings to a fast black that JU 

will not fade or ruboff. A ten cent package of 
Fast Stocking Black DIAMOND DYE 
colors five pairs of stockings a rich, full, fast 
black. Simple to use, Failure impossible. 


Diamonp Dyes, 37 colors, color anything 
anycolor. Warranted the strongest, fastest, 
handsomest, simplest, ofalldyes. Beware of 
imitations. Ask for and take only Diamond f - 
Dyes, the old reliable. Sold everywhere, or REFERE 
mailed on receipt of price, rocents. Sample - 
card and direction paper free. 


We ts, Ricuarpson & Co., Props., Burlington, Vt, 


| WILL INSURE HOGS 


WHEN FED MY REMEDY 


WRITE FOR 











DR. JOS. HAAS’ 


HOG AND POULTRY REMEDY 


USED SUCCESSFULLY 14 YEARS. 
>REVENTS DISEASE, | ARRESTS DISEASE, 

|  $§TOPS COUGH, EXPELS WORMS, 

| NCREASES FLESH, | HASTENS MATURITY. 
PRICES s 25 1b. cans, $12.50; $2.50, $1.25 and 
I 150c.a package. Largest are cheapest. 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 

Write for circular. Send 2 ct. stamp for ‘‘Hog- 

jlogy,’’ a 64 page pamphlet onswine. Mention 

shis paper.JOS.HAAS,V.S. INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


For Gilding or Bronzing Fancy Articles USE 


DIAMOND PAINTS. 


Gold, Silver, Bronze, Copper. Only 10 Cents, 


Walter's Patent SHINGLES. 


Cooper's Patent 
Cooper's Broad Rib Roofing, 


Made from Tin and Steel Plate. For public and private 
buildings, barns and outhouses. Absolutely rain, storm and 
fire proof, easily applied, artistic in finish, without any ex- | 
ceptions the BEST IN THE WORLD; catalogues free. 
Address NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING 








LEFFEL'S IMPROVED 


WIND Muct 









CO., 509 East 20th St., New York City. Mention this 
paper. 
| EITHER IRON 
working plans ‘for AQ 7-ROQM COTTAGE FOR $1, ok WOOD. 
i Including section and elevations, ‘an BEST 





FULL PARTICULARS in CATALOGUE. FREE } 
SPRINGFIELD MACHINE CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 







drawn to quarter-inch scale, from | 
which any carpenter can build a | 
cosy, convenient, comfortable home | 
for #1000. { 


i EDWIN R. STORM, Architect, 
135 East 15th Street, New York. 
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THE EDWARD HARRISON 
eeunaen. aaa : oie 


Stone Grinding and Flouring 
Mills of all sizes and varieties 














a 
a! : 





Cata- 
lo and mention this paper. 
The Edward Harrison Mil Cor, E# 
nn. 


‘ew Haven. Co 


WIRE FENCE 
WITH STAY GUARDS ON 








WHY NOT USE LARGE, SMOOTH WIRE, AND OUR 
STEEL STAY GUARDS, and build a fence that will not 
harm stock and yet be stronger, cheaper and more dura- 
ble than any fence every offered ? 

For information write 


Wire Fence Improvement Co., 


325 Dearborn Street, - Chicago. 


PAINLESS ECH AMG 
2° PILLS: S 


HORSE BLANKET HOLDER. 


—_ the blanket from blowin 
or sliding off the horse. Attach 
to any blanket in a moment. Or- 
namental nickel plate. Nothin 
like it in the market. A _ gol 
mine for agents. Sample set, 2% cents. One dozen 
sets $200 by mail. Stamps taken. Retails at 35 cents 
asct. STAWNER & CO., Providence, R.I. 



















A 
GUINEA, Oy 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fullness, and 
Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, 
Costiveness. Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep. Frightful_ Dreams, and _all Nervous and Trembling Sensa- 
tions, etc. THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. This is no fiction. Every sufferer is 
earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills and they will be acknowledged to be a wonderful Medicine.— 
“Worth a guinea a box.” —BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete health. Fora 


Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, Disordered Liver, 


MAGIC; af s will work wonders upon the Vital Organs; Strengthening the Muscular Sys- 
— mutex Ce Se back ~ keen onge of —— = —— aoa the agape pt OF 

tSAL y hysical energy of the human fraine. nese are “ facts” admitted by thousands, in all classes 
aT akne aes aus af ae guarantees to the Nervons and Debilitated is that BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. Full directions with each box. 

Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St, Helen’s, Lancashire, England. 
Ss yd ists generally. B. F. ALLEN & CO., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York, Sole Agents for the 
Gonna Bescon the at vour druggist does not keep them), < 


Will Mail Beecham’s Pills on Receipt of Price, 25 Cents a Box. 


they ACT LIKE 
tem; restoring long-lost_ Complexion; 


| 
| 





| 
| 
} 
| 








Ours is a Steel Wheel. 


Itis an age of Steel. 
is, Steel Bands, Steel 


It has cold rolled Steel 


are cold pressed andof LS superior quality. 

Wheel is built on the tension or bicycle plan. Thousands 
of them are in use. They have been and are sent the world 
over on approval. $50 buys our perfect Self-regulat- 
ing Steel Aermotor which doesas much work as any 10- 
ft. wooden wheel. $100 buys our perfectly Self-regulating 
Steel Geared Wind Mil! for grinding grain, cutting 
feed, sawing wood, etc., which does as much work as 
any 16-ft. wooden wheel. We are the only makers of a 
Tilting Tower that never has to be climbed. It 
saves human lives and doubles the life of the wheel. 
The Aermotor runs and does eftective work 
when all other wheels stand idle for want of 
wind. Send for copiously illustrated printed matter 
showing how to put power in your barn. THE 
AERMOTOR CO.,, 110 & 1128. Jefferson St., Chicago. 















Winger’s Royal Wind Mil 
Risk beratee EET 





ALSO Ek 
Pumps, Tanks, Oylind Pt; 
write WINGED Sze, windoatl an 


rt, Illinois. 









THE PERKINS’ 


{Wind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 

Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 

instructions for erections sent with the first 
il. All Wind Mills warranted. 

For Circulars and Prices address 

The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co.. 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 









Good Handwriting often Leads to a Fortune $ 
Autographs showing improvement from using 
CASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 
OF GELF-TEACHING PENMANSHIP, 


The best specimen of improvement comesfrom MR. HARRIB 
M. REEVES, at Detroit, Mich. We give here his autographs. 


nia he fins 


Former Style. 





Present Style. 
{Hon. HENRY WATTERSON, in the Louisville Couriers 
Journal says: . 

“We have received a number of inquiriesconcerning this system 
of self teaching penmanship, and reply here that it is valuable. 
Anyone who will follow the methods laid down in it, and give 
due application thereto, will consider that a most excellentinvest- 
ment of adollarhas been made. The Compendium places good 
handwriting within the reach of everyone, and its success hasbeen 
demonstrated by the sale inthis country and England of over 
Three Hundred Thousand copies.” 

[HON. JAMES A. WESTON, Ex-Governor of New Hampshire, 
In a note to the Publisher says: 

“You will permit me to say thatit far me pore anything of the 
kind that has evercome to my notice, and I take pleasure in re- 
coinmending it to the attention ofall who desireto learn to write 
rapidly and well. With thisasa guide, and tactand application 
on the part of the learner, a beautiful handwriting may be ac 
quired ata trifling expense.” 

GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM consists of a full series of 
COPY SLIPS, PRINTED INSTRUCTIONS, ORNAMENTAL 
FLOURISHING, LETTERING, PEN-DRAWING, LADIES” 
PENMANSHIP, &c.,. &c. By means of this self-teaching 
system anyone can acquire arapid and beautiful pe encom fs 
odd hours, without ateacher. Itisthe finest series of penmanshi 
eg ara and put up in durable and elegant form. PRICE, 
ONE DOLLAR, for which it will be mailed, prepaid any where. 

* Youneed not take the trouble to go to the Post-Office to geta 
money order or to register your letter, but, as you finish readi 
this, enclose a one dollar bill in your letter and send it at our risk. 

ddress all orders to 


A 
GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, 57 Rose St., New York. 
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New Publications. 


—_— 

The English Flower Garden; Style, Position and 
Arrangement,! followed by a Description of 
all the best Plants for it; their Culture and Ar- 
rangement. Forming Vol. a of the Garden Cyclo- 
pedia. By W. Robinson, London: Second Edi- 
tion. John Murray, pp. 832, octavo. 

The second edition of this valuable work will be 
welcomed by every lover of flowers. Important 
changes have been made, which are the result of 
the study and experience of the author during the 
five years which elapsed after the appearance of 
the first edition. The book consists of two parts: 
first, a general introduction, dealing with “laying 
out.” The instructions and suggestions in this 
part, though designed expressly for English soil 
and climate, are well worthy of study in any lati- 
tude. They are the fruit of the ripened judgment, 
experience and skill of the author, who is widely 
known as the founder and editor of “ The Garden,” 
and other horticultural serials, as well as the 
author of many standard works on floriculture. 
The second part describes a large number of plants 
suitable for the garden, which grow in the open 
air in Britain, with directions and hints as to the 
positions suited to each. American readers will 
bear in mind that these directions are designed for 
the climate of Britain, and will not in every case 








Catarrh is an inflammation of the mucous membranes, 


| and may affect the head, threat, stomach, bowels or blad- 


be equally applicable in this country. The descrip- | 


tive list of plants is arranged alphabetically, for 
convenient reference. The whole is profusely il- 
lustrated with wood engravings. Sold by Orange 
Judd Co. Price, $6. 





A Popular Treatise on the Winds: Comprising the 
General Motions of the Atmosphere, Monsoons, 
Cyclones, Tornadoes, Waters — Hail-Storms, 
etc. By William Ferrel, M. Ph. D., late Pro- 
fessor and assistant in the Signal Service. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons; pp. 505, 8vo. 

The weather bureau of the United States Signal 
Service, as organized by the late Gen. Myer, has 
been of great importance to the country—mainly 
in its direct results, and incidentally in directing 
public attention to meteorological science. Of the 
latter, nearly every intelligent person has at least 
a smattering, acquired from observation, and from 
reading the daily weather reports. The work un- 
der notice brings the elements of the science 
within the comprehension of every reader. Dr. 
Ferrel was for a long time connected with the Sig- 
nal Service, where the study of atmospheric 
changes was not merely a matter of scientific in- 
terest, but of daily duty. 
hensive, and is written in clear, lucid style. 
by the Orange Judd Co. Price $4. 


Sold 





Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of 
the American Association of Nurserymen, held in 
Chicago in 1889. 

This report is one of the most valuable documents 
of the kind that has fallen under our notice. The 
discussions are replete with interest; the papers 
are thoughtful, and of practical value. The report 
is a handsome volume of 136 octavo pages, illus- 
trated by two portraits and a colored fruit-plate. 


Charles A. Green, Rochester, N. Y., is the secretary. 





BRIEF COMMENT. 

Dr. Griffith’s Treatise on Manures is meeting 
with an immense sale in England, and is also very 
favorably received in the United States. It is 
quite a technical book and goes into the manufac- 
ture of fertilizers thoroughly. It is different from 
any other book on this subject. New York: Orange 
Judd Co.; pp. 400; price, $3. 

Preserving Green Forage without heat or fermen- 
tation, by the use of a patented silo governor, is 
described in a book of 160 pages by the inventor, 
S. M. Coleord. Chicago: Howard & Wilson. New 
York: Orange Judd Co. $1. 





His book is very compre- | 


Chloroform for Farm Stock is an anonymous | 


pamphlet from the Guide office, Arbroath, Scot- 


land, that shows how to use the anesthetic in all | 


painful operations. 








The Lands of the Great Sioux reservation in 
South Dakota, illustrated in the’ AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST for August, will not be opened at pres- 


ent. The Department of the Interior desires the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to say that the date of 
its opening will be given at the proper time 
through the usual channels. The Department and 
the President evidently agree in the opinion that 
the reservation cannot be opened to settlement 
until further action by Congress. This means that 
it will be closed until spring. Such a decision will 
doubtless prevent much suffering among would-be 
settlers this winter. 





der. But catarrh of the head is the most common, often 
coming on so gradually that it has a firm hold before the 
nature of the trouble is suspected. Catarrh is caused by 
a cold, or succession of colds, combined with impure 
blood. Its local symptoms are fullness and heat in the 
forehead, dryness in the nose and back part of the throat, 
and a disagreeable discharge from the nose. When the 
disease gains a firm hold and becomes chronic, it is 


Very Dangerous 


being liable to develop into consumption. The eyes be- 
come inflamed and red, there is throbbing in the temples, 
ringing noises in the ears, headache, capricious appetite, 
and sometimes loss of sense of smell and hearing. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the remedy for this ever-increasing malady. 
It attacks at once the source of the disease by purifying 
and enriching the blood, which, as it reaches the mucous 
membrane, soothes and rebuilds the tissues, giving them 
tendency to health instead of disease, and ultimately cur- 
ing the affection. At the same time Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
builds up the whole system. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


“For 25 years I have been troubled with catarrh in the 
head, indigestion, and general debility. I concluded to 
try a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and it did me so much 
good that I continued its use till I have taken five bottles. 
My health has greatly improved.” 

Mrs. J. B. ADAMS, Newark, N. J. 





“For several years I have been troubled with that terri- 
bly disagreeable disease, catarrh. | took Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla with the very best results. It cured me of that con- 
tinual dropping in my throat, and stuffed-up feeling. It 
has also helped my mother, who has taken it for run-down 
state of health and kidney trouble. I recommend Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla to all as a good medicine.” 

MRs. S. D. HEATH, Putnam, Conn. 

“ This certifies that I was cured of a bad case of catarrh 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla two years ago.” 

Wo. H. NOYEs, East Jefferson, Me. 


Permanent Cood 
“T have suffered with catarrh in my head for years, and 
paid out hundreds of dollars for medicines, but have here- 
tofore received only temporary relief. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla helped me so much that my catarrh is nearly cured, 
the weakness of my body is all gone, my appetite is good— 
in fact, I feel like another person. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
the best medicine I have ever taken, and the only one 
that has done me permanent good.” 
MRS. A. CUNNINGHAM. Providence, R. I. 
“Hood’s Sarsaparilla has helped me more for catarrh 
and impure blood than anything else I ever used.” 
A. BALL, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Cures Catarrh 
“For several years I had a catarrhal affection in my 
throat, and had tried several medicines but could find 
nothing to help me. I must say I was very much benefited 
by using Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and would recommend it 
very highly.” ELIAS P. DEVRIES, Omaha, Neb. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for 85. Prepared only by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








Established JACKSON BROTH ERS, 1852, 
New York State Drain-Tile and Pipe Works, 
Matn Office, 88 Third Ave., ALBaNy, N. Y. 


OLE AND HORSE-SHOE TILE. 


ROUND 
Over 18 Inches Long. By Cargo or Smallest Quantity. 
Price List on Application. Prices that cannot be under- 
uoted. Our newimproved Machinery makes a Superior 
ound Tile, excelling anything offered before and at greatly 
reduced prices. First premium wherever exhibited. Also, 
wholesale agents for the celebrated Akron Salt-Glazed 
Sewer-Pipe. Prices low for small or large orders. 


HARNESS AT A BARGAIN? 


Are you alive to your interest and 
ish fo save money, don’t fail to 
send 6c in stamps for our Great 
Bargain bd —e to one pers@n at 
ONION M 

ION MACHINE CO. 
Harness De Srement, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 








Do You 
Want 









HAY PRESS 
PURCHASER TO KEEP ONE 
DOING.MOST AND BEST \ WORK 


ERTEL'S VICTOR 
SHIPPED ANYWHERE TO OPERATE 
ON TRIAL AGAINST ALLOTHER 

















THAT 


BUY THE WRINGER SAVES 


ze MOST LABOR 
PURCHASE GEAR 


j Sa Saves half the labor of other 
wringers. and costs but little more. 


EMPIRE Doesnot GREASE 


Solid, White Rub The CLOTHES. 
Also" DAISY and. “VOLUNTEER” WRINGERS, 


Clothes Drying Bars Agents wanted 
everywhere. ving} ire Wet oie. ©o., Auburn, N. Y 


. BELLE CITY FODDER ana 



















CUTTER. 


All Sizes for Power and 
Hand use. Carriers of 
any 
length. Horse Powers, Ete. 

o for Free Illustrated Catslogud 
d Price List, a SILO AND 
ZUNSILAGE TREATIS ‘Racine, 


Belle City Mfg. C .» Wig. 
















J . on 
Blacksmithing Farm set 
with kit of tools for $20.00 or $25.00,con- 
sisting of the Holt portable Forge, the 
Combined Anvil and Vise, and a kit 
of regular blacksmith tools. In use 
in Abed | Saas Endorsed by thou- 
sands of FARMERS who have saved TIME 
and MONEY by their use. Youcan buy 
oo pond *. any, — Pan were ty 

Price. List. 


BOLT MFG, G0. 1001 First v., Cleveland, 0.1 


YOUR x 

ne one, 

2 tarenate: 
EWil 


GRIN 


W) Graham aii 
} ilson’s 
“Patent, 


od made 

in keeping Poul A. clyde Mi L. aS and 
FAR EED MILLS. Circularsand testimonials 
sent on application. WILSON BROS. Easton, Pa, 








&65 SEWING [Send for list of 1000 articles at half 
MACHINE 818} price. CHICAGO SCALECoO., Chicago. 
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Matters of Public Interest. 


Good Corn in South 7 wes R. M. Alli- 
son harvested his corn crop on September 25, grown 
on one acre, and contested for the prize of $500 
offered by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and 
supplemented by an equal amount by the South 
Carolina Agricultural department. Mr. Allison 
planted two acres. On the day of the harvesting a 
number of his neighbors assembled to witness the 
result. There were three witnesses selected, con- 
sisting of L. Lowry Smith, J. A. Hope, and J. C. 
Chambers; and W. L. McDonald, of Yorkville, was 
present to represent the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
1sT. The Yorkville Enquirer of October 2 thus de- 
scribes the affair: 

Under the rules the acre was re-surveyed in the 
presence of the witnesses, after which each one of 
the witnesses went through the acre and selected 
average ears sufficient to weigh 100 pounds after 
being shucked. That gathered by the witnesses 
was then shelled in three separate om The 
shelled corn was then weighed. Two of the heaps 
weighed 86 pounds of corn each, and 14 pounds of 
eobs each. The other heap weighed 87 pounds of 
corn, and 13 pounds of cobs. Then the entire acre 
was gathered, shueked, and weighed. The unmer- 
echantable or immature corn was weighed sepa- 
rately from the perfect corn. Of the perfect corn, 
there was 6,343 pounds; of the unmerchantable, 
174 pounds; a total of 6,517 pounds. By calculation 
it was found that the yield of the first acre was 100 
bushels and six quarts. This acre was planted in 
the Maryland variety. Eight hands were two hours 
and fifty minutes gathering the corn from it. 

In harvesting the second acre, the same rules 
were observed as in the first. The 100 pounds of 
average ears gathered from it by each witness 
weighed respectively 81 pounds of corn, and 19 
pounds of cobs, 78 pounds of corn, and 22 pounds of 
cobs, 76 pounds of corn, and 24 pounds of cobs. The 
perfect corn weighed 7,282 pounds, and the imma- 
ture 166 pounds. As per rule, the yield of the sec- 
ond acre was 104 bushels, five quarts, and a little 
over. This acre was planted in the Garrett variety, 
and one month later than the first acre. From 
that planted in the peed he and seed, Mr. Allison 
gathered 6,760 pounds fodde 
pounds when cured; and from the Garrett seed he 
gathered 3, 750 pounds fodder, green, which weighed 

2,450 pounds dry. 

Mr. Allison was unfortunate in having his Mary- 
land corn overflowed by freshets four times dur- 
ing the summer, and it is estimated that the crop 
was damaged thereby at least two-fifths. But with 
this drawback he may be proud of his success, and 
should he fail in securing the prize, he has already 


demonstrated, under serious disadvantages, w hat | 


may be done on one acre of York county land. 





Agriculture in the Schools.—Mr. John W. Ross, 
Polk Co., Missouri, writes: 
the suggestion in the October number of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST that agriculture be 
taught in ourcommon schools. Let us have less of 
the ologies, isms and fanaticisms that are making 
theorists, visionaries and zealots of our children 
and unfitting them for practical life. Too many 
now, when taught a smattering of the isms, im- 
agine they are too good for the plow, and move for 
one of the already over-crowded professions, or 
become politicians, or.strike out as great moral 
reformers,and come to naught. Yes, let agricul- 
ture be taught in our schools in a simple and at- 
tractive form, and the children will be better pre- 
pared for practical life. They will learn that agri- 
culture is a science worthy‘ of study, requiring a 
mental training as well as the learned professions. 
Farming will then appear to them more elevated 
and honorable, and they will strive to fully inform 
themselves and become better and: more success- 
ful farmers. Then, to be a first-class farmer will 
be regarded as something to be as proud of as to 
be learned in one of the professions. It is lament- 
ably true that many look upon farming as a life 
of drudgery and of low degree, ‘dependent upon 
physical effort only, which is all wrong. If taught 
as suggested, this idea will soon pass away. Agri- 
cultural literature will be sought after and appre- 
ciated, and farming will be looked upon from a 
higher standpoint, as based on a scientific educa- 
tion. It will then be regarded as quite as impor- 
tant to the farmer to keep up with the agricultural 
journals and literature as it is to the lawyer or 
doetor to keep up with the literature of his pro- 
fession. 
culture is a most honorable calling, and when 
properly understood will be sought after and a 
higher ambition and a more generous and vigorous 
rivalry will lead to greater success and a higher 
degree of perfection. You are moving in the right 
direction. Push to practical results, and you will 


receive your reward.” 
—_—_—_ oO 5 
Every Farmer Should Take It.—I do think every 
farmer Znould take the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and 
I will not fail to recommend it as occasion may present. 
M. T. WRIGHT, Montgomery Co., Kans. 





r, green, weighing 4,420 | 


“TI heartily endorse | 





When looked upon in its true light, agri- 


Coughing 


vg Nature’s effort to expel foreign sub- 

stances from the bronchial passages. 
Frequently, this causes inflammation 
and the need of an anodyne. No other 
expeetorant or anodyne is equal to 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It assists 
Nature in ejecting the mucus, allays 
irritation, induces repose, and is the 
most popular of all cough cures. 


‘*Of the many preparations before the 

ublic for the cure of cc'ds, coughs, 

ronchitis, and kindred diseases, there 
is none, within the range of my experi- 
ence, so reliable as Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral. For years I wass poss to colds, 
followed by terrible coughs. About four 
years ago, when so afflicted, I was ad- 
vised to try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral and 
to lay all other remedies aside. I did 
so, and within a week was well of my 
cold and cough. Since then I have 
always kept this preparation in the 
house, and feel comparatively secure.’ 
— Mrs. L. L. Brown, Denmark, Miss. 


“A few years ago I took a severe cold 
which affected my lungs. I had a ter- 
rible cough, and passed night after 
night without sleep. The doctors gave 
me Ley I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
which relieved my lungs, induced sleep, 
and afforded the rest necessary for the 
recovery of ~ strength. By the con- 
tinual use of the Pectoral, a permanent 
cure was effected.”~Horace Fairbrother, 
Rockingham, Vt. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5 


- Wekainssntiny Electric TRUSS 


f Est Truss made, 
To} mm 7 all CurablecasesorRefund Money aa 
pen em -aet Genuine Electric Truss in World. Perfeet 
: ‘| Retainer,Gives instant relief,speedycure 
ht. This New 















Ease and Comfort dayand nig 
: emg = a science,durabilityand 

hic ce ice $3 & $5. Illus.pamphlet free, 

THE SANDEN ELECTRIC cO., Broadway & 12th St., NEW YORK, 


A BRACKET SAW OUTFIT FOR 30 CENTS. 


With this outfit any 
boy or girlcan make 
money. With 16 
cents worth of wood 
you can make articles 
that will sell easily for 
75 cents or more. You 
get your money back 
on the first article you 
sell, You can make 
articles to beautify 
yourhomeandpresents 
to your friends. Persons*who work during 
the day can make extra money by Sawing a 
few minutes evenings. Send for an outfit 
and try it; you will never regret it. The 
outfit consists of one Steel Bracket ro 
Extra SawBlades,Brad Awl,Copying Pa 
Sand Paper, one dozen Patterns for ma ing 
Easels, Match "Safes, Wall Brackets, Card Baskets, 
&c., one pack Business Cards to give to your friends 
and full directions for a packed in a neat box cal 
sent by mail, ostpaid, fi ‘or 30 cents; 4 for one dollar. 
Address HOWARD MFG. CO., Provipence, R.L 

















Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to 
Ey & 0, WARD, PRODUCE COMMIS. 
SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving pene advice about SHIPPING 
PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City 


BONE MEA FOR POULTRY. Crushed Oys- 


- Shells, Flint and Beef Scraps. 
Send for new price 
YORK CH MICAL WORKS, YORK, Pa. 





ISLAND HOME STOCK FARM 
Percheron Horses, 


French Coach Horses. 
Savage & Faruum, Impor« 
ters and Breeders of Per- 


cheron and French Coach 
Horses, Island HomeStock 
Farm, Grosse Isle, Wayne 
County Mich. We offera 
very large stud ofhorses to 
Select from, we guarantee 
our stock, make prices rea» 
sonable and sell on eas: 

terms. Visitors always wel- 





come. Large 
Savage & Farn’ 
Dersorr Micu.* 


ORSE, COW, SHEEP, 


SWINEANDPOULTRY. 
How to Keep them in Best Health. 


A Recipe fora CO DITION ROWER that I 
have used for over 14 years. t 3c.a 
pound, and can be mix 
tonio, stimulant and Cpe gone on Tmproves 
petite and dang ts of 
unequaled, an i one F aime poet as 
Sent on receipt o: O. address 
vlainly.) W.S. no RD 842 "Holly St. Phila Pe 








S FORDHOOK KENNELS. C 


Full pedigreed and Registered Stock, 

Cc Twelve li litters will soon be cenit to shi o 
direct from finest stock and sired by our r iniported L 

 @] Stub Dogs Clifton Chief, Fordhook Squire, 

and Bobbie. Write now 3% prices L- 

T Bais y free particular;. Satisfaction and safe 
guaranteed. Inten1ing peecienets invited to call 4 
and make personal selections at our kennels. 


Address W.ATLEE BURPEE & ©O. E 
Ho s475 & 477 North 5h Street, Philadelphia, Pa. § 





Laraest Bee-Hive FactoryBEEOANO HONEY 
n Pa teit le 







FORE" (e iNGe 5 IN BEE C aur 


and a 44-page illustrat, 


pene alogue of Be e-kee 
plies. OUrABEG of Boell a. 
u itur nae clo aof ee 
suas’ , aN bE Price, in cloth, BS 


N THIS PAPER. LS A.1.Root,Medina,O 










Wins Ist 
Prizes in U. S, & Foreian Coun- 
urries. 2 WEIGHED 2806 LBs.) 
f J SEND FOR DESORIPTION & PRICE OF ( 

THESE FAMOUS HOS, ALSO FOWLS.} 






company sold lo: Ma nena for brood a —~ 
(This for breed: 
1888. Send for facts and mention this paper LU - 


TE BEST CATTLE. RASTENING! 
SELFADJUSTING SWING STANGHION1 


Y\HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Th 
i — in use. Illustrated circular free. Address, oo 


. G. PARSONS & CO., Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


“TONE, HE PATS THE FRAT. 


WACON SCALES, 260. 
BEAM BOX 
s> BRASS TARE BEAM, 
Freight Paid. 
Warranted for 5 Years - 
Agents Wanted. Send for Terms. 
FARMERS’ 
Barn and Warehouse Scales, 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, Binghamton, N. Y. 











Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China PIGS, Fine Set- 
po woagten 





or sale by We 
West Chester, Chester rok 1 Noy 
Send stamp for Circular and Price List. 


Newton’s improved 
| thousands in use. cow TIE 
(i Pushes them back when sentins. 
Qe—)) draws them forward when lying 
j}—— down, and keeps them clean. Cir 
cular free, it zm mention this 
‘per. E.C, , Batavia, 
















IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


le, Perfeet and Self-Regulating, H 
areas) in successful operation. Guaranteed 
0 hatch | Tr percen of fertile gees 

pe less cost than any other hatcher. 
6c forlllus Cata. GEO, H. STAHL, Quines Ik 












Elliot’s Parchment Paper. . 


endorse it in place of muslin or wax paper, for wrapping Beer FGheese, Lard, Meat, 


THE DAIRYMEN’S FRIEND. | 


The as the Best, the Highest Quality. — 


rogressive creameries, dairymen, farmers an 
auaage, ete., ete. Good putter 


demands a good wrapper. Send for = les and testimonials to dealers in dairy supplies, o: 


A. G. LIOT & 


CO., Paper Manufacturers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








 F OR POULTRY! 


Made from Raw Bone. 
About the size of Corn. 
Write for prices. live 


E. S. FITCH, Bay City, Mich. 





GRANU 


red at your Railway Station. 


AND LASER HONE 
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“There’s Millions in it!” 


Fifty million pounds sterling—two hundred and 
fifty million dollars—“of English gold now lying 
idle in the London banks, for want of good-paying 
investments.” The millions of English gold wait- 
ing for American heirs has proved to be a myth, 
and now the overflowing wealth of our British 
cousins is reported to be waiting for investment. 
As a medium through which Western people can 
reach out for this gold, the “‘ New York and London 
Financial Exchange” offers its services, and is 
flooding the West with its circulars. It holds 
out that every one who has “ property ”’—which 
may doubtless include corner lots in paper cities, 
“farms, ranches, bunches of cattle, horses, or 
mines ’—tosell, has only to send five dollars and be 
placed in communication with ‘moneyed people 
who are over-anxious to make investments in the 
West.” The “over-anxious” moneyed men are 


expected to bite so eagerly at the bait that large, 


hauls will be landed without effort. Now, the fact 
is, that all the investments of foreign capital in 
this country during recent years have been made 
in large amounts, for breweries, grain-elevators, 
mills, and other productive property, and only 
after searching and careful investigation. English 
syndicates are not formed for small purchases. No 
investments are made by them except in very large 
sums, and for property which can be made pro- 
ductive only by the employment of heavy capital. 
Even if it were otherwise, this so-called ‘ Ex- 
change” gives no assurance of ability to advance 
its ostensible objects. No street or number is 
given, only a post-office box. 
—_ . 
Tricks of Horse-Dealers, 

Thé horse is one of the most honest and useful 
creatures in the world, but those who deal in 
horses are not all distinguished for the same qual- 
ities. A very amusing book is Ballinasloe’s “Con- 
fessions of a Horse-Dealer,” in which are shown 
up some of the tricks of the English “copers.” 
But there are fellows in New York in comparison 
with whom the English copers are guileless babes. 
The latter, by means of sharp tricks, will sell an 
inferior horse, but the former will sell a good horse 
for its real value, and then keep the horse and the 
money. A leading lawyer of St. John, N. B., 
while on a recent visit to New York, was lured to a 
stable to inspect a carriage-pony. He liked it 
and paid $300 for it, to be delivered at the railroad 
station in New York on the evening when he was 
to start for home. He reached the station and 
found there, instead of his handsome pony, a sorry 
old beast, which would have been dear at one- 
tenth the price he had paid. The lawyer post- 
poned his departure, and visited the stable 
where he had bought the pony. But the seller 
could not be found, nor any one else who would 
own to any knowledge of the transaction. Any 
person who wants to buy or sell a horse in New 
York should use reasonable caution in ascertain- 
ing whefe to find the right kind of a place. There 
are large horse-dealing establishments in New 
York owned and managed by men of the highest 
eharacter and responsibility. Those who go to 
them, instead of falling into the hands of the 
‘** copers,”’ need have no trouble. 

_— 
Employment at Large Salaries. 

One of the most prevalent and successful devices 
of -swindlers is to hold out hopes of permanent 
eniployment, at large salaries. It is also one of the 
meanest, for it is designed to reach the class that 
ean least afford to lose money. We have shown 








year and $2,000 the second as “manager of the 
branch office”’ for the sale of safes. The latter two 
documents, however, are left blank, and there- 
fore of no present value to the receiver. But, with 
this alluring bait before his eyes, the receiver is 
expected to buy a “sample safe,” and use his best 
efforts to obtain orders, with the illusive prospect 
before him of receiving the appointment and sal- 
ary held forth in the blank contract. Out of the 
thousands who have received these papers not 
one, so far as we can learn, has ever received an 
appointment, at the salary named. 
—— 
Pointers. 


Every year, about the time the snow begins to 
fly, new lots of pretended newspapers start up in 
New York and other large cities. Prospectuses 


| are varied, containing gorgeous offers of “stem- 


winders,” cheap jewelry, and a great variety of 
other things equally worthless, as premiums. A 


| few issues of the “journal” are printed from old 





stereotype plates, to make a show; the subscrip- 
tions roll in from the too-credulous subscribers; 
and, finally, the thing stops or is stopped by the 
United States authorities for abuse of the mails. 
Look out for them. 

The “ green-goods” men are still in the field, as 
is shown by quite a large number of their circulars 
forwarded to us by our subscribers, by whom they 
were received. But the exposures of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST have made them more shy. 
Their circulars, though post-marked New York, all 
ask that replies be sent to Jersey City or Hoboken. 
One fellow has learned better than to use the mails 
at all, save for his own circulars, and asks that all 
communications with him shall be by telegraph. 

A bogus medical college has been unearthed, 


| with headquarters at Bennington, Vt., and numer- 


ous branches in various parts of the United States 
and Canada. It sold diplomas at all prices rang- 
ing from $30 to $300. The authorities have the 
operators under arrest. 





Animal Ailments. 
cca cae 

Ulcers at the Mouth of a Stallion.—Joseph 
Kirk, Broome Co., Kansas, has a four-year-old 
Percheron stallion that cost two thousand dollars, 
who has had ulcers about the mouth and at the 
root of the tail during the service seasons for the 
past two years. The ulcers probably are the result 
of a feverish condition from too high feeding and 
too little outdoor exercise. A drachm of powdered 
aloes, with an ounce of powdered gentian, once a 
day for a week, will be of service. Feed carrots 
twice a day and oats once during service season, 
and half an hour’s feed at grass daily, will be well. 





Warts on Cows’ Teats.—M. Woodburn, Oregon, 
desires to know how to get rid of hard, horny warts 
on the teats of a cow. The best and quickest 
method to remove such warts is to cut them off 
with a pair of sharp scissors and paint two or 
three times a day for two days the cut surfaces 
with strong tincture of iodine. The skin and wart 


| should be,raised or pinched up between the thumb 


up many of these, but here is one in the shape of a 
“Safe Company,” which.is sending its circulars— 
printed in imitation of type-writing—throughout 
the country. They are accompanied with a cata- 
logue, a certificate of agency, and a formal con- 
tract to pay the receiver a salary of $1,500 the first 


and forefinger of the left hand so as to cut close to 
the skin. Care should be taken not to cut the fold 
of skin, lest an unnecessarily large elliptical wound 
be made, for the sears or sicatrices thus formed 
would be nearly as unsightly as the warts. 





A Mule Giving Milk.—G. F. Moore, Woodburn, 
Oregon, has a mare mule that has come to yielding 
a large quantity of milk, so that to prevent painful 
distention of bag it is necessary to milk once a 
day. The animal is healthy, and no cause can be 
assigned for the unusual flow of milk. Mules being 
hybrids—half horse and half ass—do not, as a rule, 
further breed, although some rare exceptions are 
on record, and it is not impossible that the mule 
may bein foal. It is an interesting case, and for 
the sake of science we would like to know the re- 


came soft, the doctor opened it. From the descrip- 
tion of the case we have no doubt that the surgeon 
treated the case correctly, and we advise Mr. Gynn 
to follow the directions of the doctor faithfully. 
It is our province to give the best advice to our 
patrons possible, and in this case and in all similar 


| ones, we advise reliance on the advice of reputable 


educated veterinarians in medical and surgicai 
cases of animals. Every veterinarian should read 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for information on 
many matters of interest to them. 





Cocked Ankle.—J. H. Sayers, Harper Co., Kan- 
sas, has a valuable three-year-old mare whose 
hind ankles are cocked, or turn forward. The 
pastern is too straight. The case may be heredi- 
tary, or arise from severe strain upon the cords 
from running upon the hind legs or by jumping. 
Hot water and hand-rubbing night and morning, 
with rest, may produce favorable results. An 
ointment made of a pound of lard and half an 
ounce of iodine, rubbed in with the hands, should 
be tried for a week or two. If these methods are 
not successful, and the condition has not resulted 
from hereditary transmission from either sire or 
dam, the next best plan will be to breed the mare 
to the best sire in your section. For breeding pur- 
poses, it pays best always to breed from the best 
animals. The trouble and reasonable expense in 
breeding from such animals pays compound in- 
terest in the get. Of course both size and quality 
add to the value. Speed is an uncertain factor 
and is too apt to be expensive. No horses pay so 
well as good-sized, showy, stylish coach-horses. 
There is always a demand for such horses at good 
prices in every part of the world. 





Bloody Milk.—H. W. Jordan, Chittenden Co., 


| Vt., states that a young cow gives bloody milk. 





sult. Have there been signs of heat? There can be | 


no harm in reducing the flow of milk in any event. 
Milk out part of the milk twice a day, so as to 
gradually dry the bag, as should be done in drying 
up cows at the approaching calving. Feed dry 
feed, and give only sufficient water to moderately 
satisfy the wants of the animal. 





Stifle Sprain.—W. H. Gynn, Stephenson Co., IIl1., 
has a three-year-old colt with swellings on stifle- 
joints, for which he consulted a veterinarian, Who 


“The trouble seems to come from first one teat and 
then from others, the matter and blood coming 
from only one at a time. Is the milk and butter 
made from the milk wholesome?” A diseased 
udder cannot yield a healthy product. The diffi- 
eulty with the cow comes probably from injury 
in jumping fences or wallowing in the swampy 
pasture. The udder should be sponged with very 
warm water morning and evening, before milking. 
The cow should have half a pound of glauber salts 
dissolved in her slop every other evening until the 
case improves. Then give in some manner an 
ounce of iodide of potash every evening for a 
week, and, if not then cured, after one week renew 
for a week, alternately, in this manner. Tether 
the cow in a good dry part of the pasture near the 
rest of the herd, for, if separated, cows worry and 
do not do well. An ox separated from his fellow 
has been known to mourn and starve to death, and 
as this cow is a twin, she would be more sensitive 
to separation, probably. Treatment of sick ani- 
nals, like that of sick persons, must be reasonably 
persevered in to accomplish the best results. 





Hog Cholera.—William F. Brazzill, Bon Homme 
Co., S. Dakota, has lost a large number of hogs with 
a disease he has so correctly and so graphically 
described that we can do no better than to use his 
own description. Here we must remark, that if 
those who have sick animals would carefully ob- 
serve the symptoms, and as accurately give them 
as Mr. Brazzill has done, we could more easily diag- 
nose the diseases referred to, and give the better 
advice. He writes us: “Two years ago a disease 
came among my hogs which destroyed over a hun- 
dred head. They would lie about upon the belly, 
would not eat, and the belly was hot and looked as 
if it had been scalded. They put their noses to the 
ground and would heave and cough. I had fifty 
head left and I tried to raise pigs from them, but 
the pigs though apparently well and healthy when 
born, soon got sick and more than half of them died. 
I gave the sick hogs and pigs everything I could 
hear of but it did no good.” The disease was con- 
tagious—hog cholera. The only way to have man- 
aged was to have slaughtered all the well ones and 
sold them. To have been sure they were healthy 
before slaughtering, they should have been sepa- 
rated from the sick herd, and freely fed. ‘The sick 
ones should have been killed and buried deep un- 
der ground, the yard deeply plowed up, and crude 
earbolice acid diluted with water should have been 
freely sprinkled in a large sprinkler over the yard, 


- and all the pens thoroughly washed out with this 


blistered the parts above the swelling, and ap- 


plied tincture of iodine. When the swelling be- 


disinfectant. We advise never to breed frem any 
but the best and healthiest animals. In short, 
make a clean sweep, and begin anew in animals 
and location. 
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~ WE LEAD, LET THOSE WHO GAN FOLLOW 


ou can’t help notice how certain firms try hard to copy our advertisements. There’s one thing 


“DON’T YOU FORCET 


They can’t copy our FINE MATERIAL and ROCK BOTTOM 








We will fur- 
nish the most 
ecenomicat 
roofing and sid- 





Shingles from 
Tron or Steet 
with full direc- 
tions and low 













PRICES if they sit up all night. Gane inet Edawine oer 
There is no better evidence of our strong hold with the consumers of BUGGIES and HARNESS Mention Agriculturist +» Cleveland, O. 
than the way other buggy firms are copying our advertisements. What’s the matter with them = 
trying to copy our Prices and the SUPERIOR STYLE, FINISH and MATERIAL of the Tl er EE 


“MURRAY” BUGGIES AND HARNESS 


NO POOLS OR TRUSTS 


FoR vUs. 
for a MURRAY 
_ $55.95 BREWSTER ss 
ve SIDE BAR TOP BUGGY ae 


“STAR *¥ 


~ FEED GRINDER 


The Fastest and Cheapest 
Grinder made. Grinds 15 to 25 
bushels per hour of Ear Corn 
Po dry ordampandall small 
Grain. Write for circular. 






















ir oe een eaten Seny-searwten. TAR MFG.CO.NEW LEXINGTON,O, 
S t Oo 95 fora SINGLE = 
=2——— STRAP TRACK Engines, Wood-Planers, and Farmers’ 
Veneer Machines, A 
HARNESS anp $1 60saw mil 





Also Hege’s Im- 
proved Circular 
Saw Mill with Uni- 
versal Log Beam, 
m: Rectilinear Simul 
* taneous Set-Work 
@ and Double Eccentrie 
Friction Feed. Man- 
ufactured by the 


> = ac ASK YOUR (BOSTON LINEN, bearer ning 
Oo U ; Oo - STATIONER BOSTON BOND, 
FOR THE BUNKER HILL LINEN, i THE DEXTER 


FINE PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. CORN SPLITTER. 
(Ge If he does not keep them, send us three two-cent stamps for 
samples of these and other writing papers representing more than 250 
w Varieties which we sell BY THE POUND, fiom 15 cents upward. 


The most rapid Feed Preparing 
Ex- | SAMUEL WARD CO. (Incorporated), Stationers, Engravers and 


$5 Q55 for a good BUGGY 
: «=—— HARNESS 
a : ~ is what’s KILLING THEM. 
UNEXCELLED GOODS, Lowest Prices in the world, and our honest treatment to our 
customers, has put us at the head as the most enterprising firm in the U.S. 
WiILB H. MURRAY MFG. CO. CINCINNATI, O. 


Our success without a Precedent. § Imitators are sure to follow. 









Annihilators of High Prices and Exorbitant Profits. 














WANTED. Address 
THOMAS NESOM, 
96 8. Delaware St. 
INDIANAPCLIS, IND. 


THE STAR CHURN 


Best Churn in the World. 
A child can work it. No churn cleaned 
so easy. No dash or paddles, no inside 
fixtures. Will make 10 per cent more 
Butter. One or two churns at whole- 
sate prices where we have no agents. 
Write for Catalogue 25 and prices. 
Mention this paper. 


WANTED. JOHN McDERMAID, Roekford, I. 


HW . DRILLING 
om Well, Machinery & Tools 
ey | _ Se MOE TSE 482" TL 0, 


Catalogue Free. ST. LOUIS, MO: 


Machine in the market. AGENTS 
Printers, 49—51 Franklin St., formerly of 184 Devonshire St., Boston, 





Mail Rates, 16 cents pee pound, 
press often cheaper. 


FLASHAWAY FOUNTAIN GOLDEN PEN. 
FREE | i sl $2.50 


Simplest and cheapest pen made, writes 40,000 words with one filling, everypen guaranteed. The holder is 
made of hard rubber, good size to carry in the pocket, with golden pen 4! ways ready for use, any good ink or pen can be 
used. Bvery pen isput upin a neat box with nutomatio rubber filler and directions for ase. Superior toa 
$2 50stylographicpen. Every person sending us 36 cts, for a three months subscription tothe ILLUSTRATED 
COMPANION Willreceive FREE the above described Fountain Pencomplete. The {llustrated Companion 
is alarge 2G page paper full of stort stories, serials. witand humor a first-class Family Paper. Kemember we send 
the Fiashaway Fountain Pen complete and the Kllustrated Comp: nion 8 months all for 36 cte,@Thisisa 
Special offer, Write to-day. THE ILLUSTRATED COMV ANION, 111 Nassau Street, New York. 


ELEGANT GIFT 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Goldoid Watch. 


This 1s an open face, finely =. 



















































WANTED 









smooth 4 oz. full Bassine case, made o' i 
é 4 oe a ienttacion “~ Pure Gold— Ym House 
—one solid metal, in appear- = Cage 
¥ MEY ance like SOLID GOLD. It's made by cin = ° Re anal Seas Eaieaen 
age age 3 a agg lpg Acoma Ifyou are thinking of building s honse tto buy the new : buy, send stamp for 
a Or, St Fava gaives, Fe. aps war. ook Puilieer’s Amertoant Archsteorure cr every man's $6.75. Catalogue. Address 
ite brilliancy as long as VIRGIN foam sage aoa prepared by Palliser, Palliser & Co., the well RIFLES $2.00 POWELL & CLEMENT, 
ge che ene 5 wor There is not a Builder or any one intending to Build or otherwise Ey 180 Mein Street, 
closely resemble gold both in futerested thatcan afford tobe withoutit. Itiss practical work and PISTOLS 75¢ Watcues, cLOcks, Erc. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
density and color that it re- everybody buysit, The best, cheapest and most popular work ever 
quires the most powerful issued on Building. Nearly four hundred drawings. A $5 book in 


acids and very skilful ex- size and style, but we have detern .ed to make it meet the popular 
perts to detect the differ- demand, asa the times, s0 that it can be easily reached by all. 

i ce. 8 DUST AND » This book contains 104 pages 11 x Idinchesin rise, and consists of 
\Wa DAMP PROOF and has large 9 x 12 plate pages giving plans, elevations, perspective views, 
solid aga cap, crown and descriptions, owners’ names, actual cost of construction, nO guess 
thumb pleces. Itis the work, and instructions How to Build 70 Cottages, Villas, 


FISHING 





strongest, most durable Double Houses, Brick Biock Houses, suitable for city suburbs, town 
) and cheapest watch in and country, houses for the farm and workingmen’s homes for all 
the market, and in ap- sections ot the country, and costing from $300 to $6, 500; also Barns, 














— equal to oy Stables, School House, Town Hall, Churches, and other public 
OLID GOLD WATCH. buildings, together with specifications, form ofcontract, and a large 

You will have the credit amount ofinformation on the erection of buildings, selection o! site, 

reerin x mipeons ploy tofA ~~ t P ewan pe msn ys one, but I will 

3 00 So 0. ate send itin paper cover by mail postpaid on receipt of $1.00; bound in i i 

Vige 80d which for use s just cloth $2.50. Address allordersto J» S» OGILVIE, BLISHER, Vries ter Horizontal, 
eA as desirable. The move- Pr Oo. Box £.767- 57 Rose Stee New Yorks onary, 
Nid] ent is a very fine Portable and Semi-Portable. 





y WALTHAM style, full jew- 
h WA élled,quick train expansion 

(¥/ balance, patent pinion, ac- 
7 curately regulated and ad- 
justed and fully warranted 
for five years. Each watch 
guaranteed to keep excellent 
eS time and to — erfect satisfac- 
- tlon or 7 cheerfully efunded. A 
guarantee is sent with each watch. These watches are sold 
everywhere for $20, and we have been getting $9.60, but for the 
next 00 days, to introduce them and secure active agents, 
Wwe will sell them for $4.75. Send 60 centsin stamps as a guar- 
antee of good faith and we will send you the watch by Express 
C. 0. D., subject to examination; if perfectly satisfactory you 
ie agent the balance, $4.25, otherwise nothing. SPECIAL 


8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Illustrated Pamphlet Free, Address 

AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, — 


or 110 Liberty St., New Yor* 
and so ther> can be no es- WARBBANTED BENNETT’S 


IMPROVED 
soot to discolor ehim- | -Practical Stump TUMP PULLER 


ney, &c. Givens ian, clear, Puller made. ; ° gi ge in he Mi . 
brilliant light. e guarantee ee Da ria 
f iy y ae Worked 2men.’ 







Fyerlasting Witkcres: 


Invention of the Age, Re- 
quires no trimming as t 
willnes r burnout, Noth- 
ing but the oil burns, as the 
wick is made of ** Mineral 
Wool,’which cannot burn, 


A LICHT 
























ER; Order immediately, sending .$4.75 in full with order, satisfaction. Agents can make - ’ On runners. 
and we mill send watch by re aeved meal, including beautiful : ecg fortunes withit. eee) pee eo LIFTS 20 To 5 TONS. 
Son ae naln and bo FREE, Poy if zeuss is the first order SRR : en = — sample Five Prige, to $70. 

Own. we will give you the exclusive agency for the Small size wicks cts. 5 - ° ts 

gale of our Catalogue Goods and send you FRE in addition SE howd ty Se * size, 25 cts. per i $2.75 Circulars free, Man’f’d by 
to the wate ha valuable sample. outfit of fine solid Jewelry con- per gross, Large size, 30 cts. per doz., $5.25 —— H. L. BENNETT, 
Watch and you will be sure t: é en aT sail eate: e gross, assorted sizes, $2.75. All post d. ille. 
logue for 2c. stamp. No watch lke this poe aavelmintin Address, F. O. WEHOSKEY, Providence, 8. E Westervill " 0. . 
*ryou sell 6 1a 0 dave we saree 

s we w ve you one in every town, city and county in \ @TCE 
Liberty oc New yi, HARDENBROO! » 5S AGENTS WANTED the “Giitca’ States ‘ana’ Canada, > WI THA ST Ee L 

: -_ BOLL? D either gentlemen or ladies. For valuable information and C [ ( RB URNI) BRAN 


RONEY. LYNN.MASS 








41b Family Scale, Brass Beam and Scoop. full particulars address (enclosing 2-cent stamp) 
$1.00 Worth $5. ¥ Chicago Seale Co., Chicago, Il. | National Type Writer Co., Box 5,159, Boston, Mass. 
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THE SYRAGUSE NURSERIES, OLD AND RELIABLE, 


Are growing the largest and most complete assortment of 


Nursery Stock in America.. 
In Budded Apples and Standard Pears, they acknowledge no competition,—quality considered. 
Nurserymen a ‘d Dealers will consult their own interests by getting prices on this superb stock, before buying. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO BUYERS IN LARGE QUANTITIES. 
SIMITELS, POWBDL & DLAMB, Syracus, 


a. oe 








The yg nursery of 


B Peaches’ A 
SPECIALT 


P. Simoni, Kelsey, Botan and Blood 


iu charges, to St. Louis, Mo., 
Ema sonville, Fla, 
List free. 





Froi 

n, Dealers, and Market Orchardists 6, 
ri Nectarines, Almonds and Quinces. Varieties suitable to all latitudes. 
IES: Lawson, Kieffer, Le Conte, Early Harvest and Secke! 
including Bessemianka, Gakovska, and No. 1401; Russian Apricots and Cherries; De Soto, 
: Plums; Peen To and 

seedlings. Other new and famous sorts. Quick transit, in through cars, Sree of freight 
Cincinnati, O,, Rochester, N, 
We om refer t to qurtomers in every State. and Territory. 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES. 


it Trees in the world. EXCLUSIVELY WHOLESALE, To Nur. 


IMMENSE STOCKS of Pears, Plums, Cherrie: 


Russian Pears, 


Pears; 
Wolf, 


oney Peaches and ‘their improve 


»hia, Pa,, Dallas, Tex,, Jack. 
’ Prices very low. Price 
EIKES, Manager, Huntsvilie, Alabama. 


Philadelp 








—— Headquarters gcttheot es. 
under nadie Small Fruits, Trees, Etc. 


liest and Beat, Rel 


mailed for 15 cents. Lilustrated descriptive epample Vines LEWIS ROESCH, FREDONIA, N. N, 7. 








THE IDAHO PEAR. 


What Others Say About It: 


Its quality is remarkable for such a large fruit. 
P. J. BERKMANS, Prest. Amer. Pom. Soc. 


The most noteworthy new fruit which has come to the 
aotice of your committee. It is nay x ore , handsome, and 
ef delicious flavor. F. M.H 

Chairman Committee Native 4 Amer. Pom. Soc. 


Exquisite, of first quality and much to be recommended. 
Director of Public Gardens, City of Rouen, France. 
Trees now for the first time offered for sale: 
SINGLE TREE BY MAIL, POST PAID $2.50, THREE 
FOR $6.00. 
Send for illustrated prospectus containing a finer list 
ef testimonials than any new fruit that has ever been 


introduced. 
: THE IDAHO PEAR CO., 
LEWISTON, IDAHO. 








This origt- 
nated in the Green 





i color, green- 
ish vine. pulp, ten- 
der, sweet and deli- 
cious. The enly 

yet introduc- 


AS Bt 


— , giving further information. We also offer 
assortment of other nursery stock. Address 
TEPHEN HOYT’S SONS 
New Awad Conn. 








Es. i3 CREENHOUSES. 


TREESPLA 





We offerforthe Fall trade a large and finestock 
ef every description of FRU LTandOrnamental 
Es Shrubs, R L 


TRUITS, Hedge PI ts, yin se Be 
fins i st Tree: es pdlings. Pr Priced ( 


BLOOMINGTON > Ry 





(PHOENIX) NURSERY 


TUTTLE & CU., Proprietors, BLOOMINGTON, 


“The Village Nurseries ” 


We are offering a complete line of Nursery stock, but 
eall especial attention to our prices on the following stock: 
Extra fine Pear Trees and Apple Trees. 

The Botan or “ Abundance” Plum. 
The “ Wonderful” Peach, June budded. 
Asparagus, and Berry Plants. 
For prices and descriptive catalogue (free), address 
JOS. H. BLACK & SON, Hightstown, N. J. 


H TREES! 155 s5yprime one 
PEAC a 150,000 prime one- 
peach trees, 5 to7 feet, grown from Tenn. natural seed 

a locality free of yellows, including 20 most profitable 
varieties, beside “Jackson,” a seedling that has already 
borne 15 heavy annual crops netting the owner over $2 per 
basket for entire product. Alsoall hardy valuable Fruits, 
Shades and Ornamentals, at prices in rnd with the 
times, at “Hedgefield Nurseries.’”’ Addre 

CLARK PETTIT, P. O., Salem, How Jersey. 

















NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 


ORCHIDS, ETC. 

A Large Collection of Hot House and Green- 
House Plants, Carefully Grown, at Low Rates. 

ORCHIDS-~—a very extensive stock: East Indian, Mexi- 
can, Central and South American etc. 

ROSES, CLEMATIS, DUTCH BULBS, ete. 

FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, etc. Catalogues 
on application. JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 





POMONA NURSERIES 
1838—1889., 


WONDERFUL PEACH. 


Lawson, Kieffer, Le Conte Pears; 
Spaulding and Japan Plums; Ap- 
—_ es, Cherries, Quinces, and Nut-bear- 
Eg trees. Strawberries, Raspberries, 

Blackberries, and rapes in large 
All worthy old and promising 


PARRY, N. J. 





supply. 
catalogue free 
M. PARRY, 


379. (FRUIT TREES 


VARIETIES ( Vines, Plants, etc. 
“Apple, P Pear, Peach, Cherry, Plum, 
uince, Strawberry, Raspberry, 
; lackberry; Cc Currants, sFrapes, 

Gooseberries, &c. Send for catalogue, 
J.S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


new varieties. 













PORATOR 


For MAPLE, 
POR CHUM, 
IDER, and 





7 










paa over firebox, 
deubling | boilin 


perfect 
voguinior. The Champion 
is as ge an improvement 
over the Cook pan as the 
latter was over the old iron kettle hung on a fence 
rail. Catalogues Free. Mention this paper. 


THE G. H. GRIMM MFG. CO., Hupson, O. 
Morton’s Reversible Tread Horse Powers, 


built in nine 
different styles 
with prices to 
suit every- 
body. Silo out- 
fits a specialty, 
also powers for 
grain eleva- 
tors. Morton’s 
Horse Power 
Fire Engine, 
the most effect- 
ive and practi- 
cal fire protec- 
tion in the 














world. Write for circulars. 


MORTON MFG. CO., Romeo, Mich. 


SEND FOR 
CIRCULARS OF 


ROAD CARTS, 


ROAD CART 
Sleigh-runners, 


ROAD CART 
Patent Harness. 


Address 
THE ONE-HOKSE 


SHAY CO. 


Sterling, - Ill. 


Barnes’ Foot Power Machinery. %, 


Workers oF Woop or Merat, 
without steam power, using outfits of these 
Machines. can bid lower, and save 
more money from their fobs, than 
by any other means for doing their 
work. Also for 

Industrial Sehools or Home Training. 
With them boys can acquire jour- 
neymen’s trades before they “go 
forthemselves.” Price-List Free. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES ©O.,, 

No. 65+. Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 



















EACH TREES.— -*’ erior quality, one year old. 
All leading varieties. fellows are ed known here. 
Catalogues —. Full line of Nursery Stoc 
D. S. MYER & SON, Ipsdgevine, Del. 


TEXAS FARMING & GRAZING LANDS! 


The Texas and Pacific Land Grant. 
CHARLES J. CANDA, SIMEON J. DRAKE, 
WILLIAM STRAU 88, Proprietors. 

Comprising 3.450,667 Acres of Selected Lands, 
situated in Forty Different Counties of Texas, 
is now in market. Average price of good farming lands 
about Three Dollars Per Acre on ten annual payment 
terms. Interest, six per cent. per annum on each defer- 

red payment as it becomes due. 
For maps, circulars and descriptions of the A aaa write 


, Gen. A 
DA TAB, TEXAS. 





to W. H.A 
411 MAIN STREET, 


HOMES FOR ALL in the South along the line of 
the MOBILE & OHIO 
RAILROAD. Cheap lands, good health, good water, 
am climate, good markets for your products, and in 
fact all that conduces to success in Agricultural and Me- 
chanical pursuits. You can purchase ROUND my 
LAND-SEEKERS’ TICKETS, VIA the 


& OHIO RAILROA LROAD, from ST. ST TUIs MO-T 
almost any poin f in our ¢ Territory, at at very low Ta rates, 
GOOD FOR FORTY DAYS from date of sale, with 
privilege of STOPPING OFF AT PLEASURE south 
of the OHIO River. For further information in regard 
to rates address J. N. EBERLE, Land and Immigration 
Agent, No. 423 Chestnut Street, ST. LOUIS, MO., or 
G. W. KING, Acting G. P.,M. & O. R. R.,. MOBILE, 
ALA. Address the ALABAMA LAND AND DE- 
VELOPMENT CO., or HENRY FONDE, V. P., 


MOBILE, ALA., for circulars 
IN ALABAMA. 











CHANGE TO MAKE MONEY. 


Salary and Expenses paid, or Commission if pre- 

ferred. Salesmen wanted everywhere. No ex- 
rience needed. Addrese, stating age, 

. W. Foster & Co., Nurserymen, Box M, Geneva, N.Y. 





APPLE fgg er Quince and 
Peach Tr 88S Pear, Smali Fruits. Ornamental 
§ stock at very Low Prices. 
N. P. BROOKS, Lakewood (Nurseries), N. J. 





or other information in regard to 
land 
Washington to-day presents the cleanest ont claims 

on attention of rector, immigrant and invalid. 

ittitas isthe Banner County—Ellensburgh the coming 
capital of the New State. fier agricultural, coal and 

iron resources are unequalled in Northwest. ca 

ments made for non-residents. Information cheerfully 

given to capitalists, farmers, manufacturers, miners 

mechanics, and all classes. Refer to Ellensburgh Nat'l 

, Ben. BE. Snipes & Co., Bankers, Ellensburgh. Address 

Walters & Co., Pioneer Real Estate Dealors,Ellensburgh, Wash. 











100,000 Peach Trees For Sale, 


at 08. prices, and strictly true to name. Send for 
price list. Address 
OAKLEY APGAR, Califon, N. J. 


Can You Get One Dollar Easier ? 


We want to know exactly the value 
of this advertising medium, and will 
pay you to tellus, as it may save us 
thousands. Mail a postal or letter &/ 
giving name ofthis paperanc we will ¥f 
send you shoobeuly free, a receipt 
for One Dollar on account of one of 
our $43 Keystone Dust-proof 
Railroad Watches, and a hand- 
some charm case-opener. You know our Keystone 
Dust-proof Watches are the best, and we have selling 
agents almost everywhere. We want one in your 
city. We sell watches in our Co-operative clubs at 
the lowest cash prices for One Dcllar a Week. 

THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 

Hain Ofice in Company's Own Building, 
904 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


oR Yous MONEY ERAN 
MORE VALUE x38, ,c48 “ont” Etse- 
WHERE, 


PANTS 83 to 86, FULL SUITS #12 to $25. 
Made to your own order and measure. A fit guaranteed. 
Send 6c for samples good cloth, directions for self-meas- 
urement and Linen ‘ape-Measure worth 10c.- We want 
you for a permanent customer, and the only big # we can 
succeed is to give you Better Goods and Better Made Up 
than you can Ret ats at any other peace. Send us atrial order. 


CASTER CLOTHING CO 
Northeastern 


yg Soe Mey Ohio. 
QUARTER SECTION FARM, toma,’ it 




















ae oy P. SIMPSON, Washington, 
D. C. No atty’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. 
E. D. CHASSELL’ Le Mars, Fowa. 
FINE GRASS FAR In the SUNNY SOUTH; 
near the sea. Forsale ae. 
Manager Immigration, 124 Main St., Norfolk, 
POULTRY FARMS of 5 
FOR acres each for $150. Easy pay- 
ments; in the great WE 


wd poultry center. Address 
J. BYRNES, Hammonton, New Jersey. 








este eee ieicideecinah 
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MAELERS OF BUSINESS. 


The Completed Harvest. 


Corn.—The Department of Agriculture reports the gen- 
eral percentage of the condition of corn in October at 91.7, 
against 90.9 a month ago, and 92 for the crop of 1888, on 
the 1st of October. The past month has been favorable 
forcorn. Slight frost north of 40° injured late corn, but 
the percentage of damage was generally very small, as the 
crop was well matured on the third week of September. 
The dry weather came opportunely after the abundant 
rains of July and August, which somewhat impaired con- 
dition on the Atlantic coast. In the States south of Mary- 
land the bottom lands were quite too wet for the best 
yield or quality. Considerable areas were blown down, 
and some injury resulted from rotting in all of the Cotton 
States. In the States of the Ohio Valley there was ex- 
eess of moisture in May and June that retarded plant- 
ing and early growth, prevented cultivation, and delayed 
maturation, leaving some fields to be caught by the frosts 
of the 20th to the 25th of September. The best develop 
ment of maize was in the Missouri Valley. The best 
growth of the South was in the Gulf States. It could 
scarcely be improved in either district, though the yield 
per acre is much greater in the higher latitudes. 

Potatoes stand at 77.9, against 86.8 last October. They 
were injured east of the Alleghanies by excess of moisture, 
causing rot. In West Virginia and Ohio similar reports 
are 1eceived. Drought reduced the yield in Michigan, 
though the quality is generally good. In the Mississippi 
Valley the crop is more promising. Inthe Rocky Moun- 
tain region, where the area is largely increased, the season 
has been unfavorable. Some wild reports have been circu- 
lated lately about the extent of this crop, andagreatly mis 
informed Chicago paper has sent broadcast astatement that 
the crop will reach 233,000,000 bushels. Thisis very wide 
of the mark, and the way in which the figures referred to 
were arrived at expose the ignorance and unreliability of 
the estimate. According to the revised reports of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, which are fully 
corroborated by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S special 
investigations, the area harvested is at least no larger 
than last season. With the falling off in condition, the 
erop must be hardly 178,000,000 bushels, at the outside, 
against 196,000,000 last year, and 134,1(3,000 bushels in 
188% It is true there isa fair crop in the Provinces, and 
the West will ship largely, to make up the shortage in the 
New England and Middle States. Prices, therefore, will 
be fair and regularly sustained if the crop is carefully 
marketed. : 

Wheat Yields. — The returns of yield per acre of 
wheat are in threshers’ measurement. This report is pre- 
liminary by the Department, as the local estimates will be 
tested by the record books of the threshers now coming 
in. The present averages, for principal State, are 13.8 
bushels in New York; in Pennsylvania, 12.3; Ohio, 14.6; 
Michigan, 14.7; Indiana, 14.7; Illinois, 16; Wisconsin, 
14.2; Minnesota, 14.6; Iowa, 13.1; Missouri, 13; Kansas, 
18.4; Nebraska, 12; Dakota, 8.3; California, 15. The 
preliminary average for the whole country is placed at 
12.8 bushels, indicating nearly 500,000,000 bushels. Win- 
ter wheat was injured, in many districts, during harvest, 
and in the stack, by heavy rains, and is comparatively 
light, grading badly, thus reducing its weight and value. 
Its weight and quality will be the subject of further re- 
port, after the test of the scales in marketing. The out- 
look fer an active foreign demand and fair prices is fully 
as good as two months ago. 

The Cotton returns show large plant growth, active 
opening of bolls, fiber in good condition, and generally 
fine weather for picking. Yet the plant is everywhere 
reported late, and fears are expressed that frost may 
seriously shorten the crop. Condition is naturally re- 
ported high, with a reservation by the most intelligent 
correspondents that present favorable appearances are 
deceptive; that in seasons of excessive moisture the out- 
eome falls below expectation, while in those of drought 
the result is better than was feared. With an early date 
of killing frost the present condition will be heavily dis- 
eeunted; with a date later than the average a large crop 
will be gathered. Up to October 15th, the prospect favors 
the fulfillment of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST § pre- 
diction of 7,000,000 bales. The crop has been injured 
more by moisture than drought, though some soils and 
lecalities have been too dry in September. Worms have 
wrought considerable injury, netwithstanding the general 
use of insecticides, especially west of Alabama. Com- 
plaint of adulteration of Paris green is made in certain 
quarters. The following State percentages are presented: 
Virginia, 58; North Carolina, 72; South Carolina, 81; 
Georgia, 87; Florida, 88; Alabama, 87; Mississippi, 79; 
Louisiana, 83; Texas, 78; Arkansas, 83; Tennessee, 82. 
This makes, as a general percentage, 81.4 per cent of a 
full crop prospect on the first of October, compared with 
78.9 per cent last October. 

Other Crops.—The October condition of Buckwheat is 
90, against 92.1 last year. Tobacco has also fallen off to 
80.7; against 85.7 in October of 1888. The average yield 
per acre of Barley is placed at 22.2 bushels, and of Rye 
at 11.9. 


ie cabiic 
Hints for Profit. 


Volumes XI. and XV.— To complete a set of the 
AMERICAN AGRIGULTURIST for our library, we desire to 
ebtain these two volumes. If any of our readers have one 








or both of these, we would be pleased to have them cor- 
respond with us as to the condition the numbers are in, 
and at what price they would sellthem tous. Address the 
Editor AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New York. 





The Associated Fanciers, whose advertisements 
appear occasionally in our columns, are a reputable firm, 
and should not be confounded with “ Bogus Live Stock” 
concerns that abound throughout the country. 





Salting Wheat Land.—Authentic reports show that 
in some instances the use of Fertilizing Salt, at the rate of 
200 pounds per acre, has greatly increased the yield of 
wheat. It is made and sold by E. 8. Fitch, Bay City, 
Michigan. 





A Salary with expenses paid will come handy to any 
one who is now out of employment, especially where no 
previous experience is required to get the position. If 
you want a position, see advertisement on page 564, “A 
Chance to Make Money.” 





German Prunes.—We are pleased to learn that Wentz 
& Co., Rochester, N. Y., are making a specialty of German 
prunes and medlar trees. The value of these fruits is too 
I*ttle known in the United States. They deserve to be 
more extensively cultivated than they have been hereto- 
fore. 

Arms and Camp Equipage.—The wholesale cata- 
logue of Powell & Clement, 180 Main Street, Cincinnati, 
contains illustrated descriptions of a large line of rifles, 
shot-guns, cutlery, camp equipage, etc.,at prices which are 
well worthy the attention of all who handle such goods. 
Send for catalogue to above address. 





If you have occasion to ride between 
Chicago and Cincinnati, you will never 
use any other route after trying the mag- 

nificent C. H. & D. Vestibuled Train just 
=) puton. A palatial train in every detail 
No extra charge for comfort. 








American Machinery Abroad.—One of the latest 
triumphs of American skill is that achieved by the Fan- 
ning Mills and Dusiless Grain Separators of Johnson & 
Field, Racine, Wis., in Casablanca, Morocco. The British 
vice-consul at that remote African port, who has used the 
mills, sends an order for more. The order is accompanied 
by very high encomiums of the mills. 





The “Murray” Buggies and Harness.—The cele- 
brated $55.95 buggies and $5.95 harnesses made by the 
Wilber H. Murray Manufacturing Company, of Cincinnati, 
seem to be giving invariable satisfaction wherever they 
have been introduced. Such a movement for furnishing 
good articles at low prices makes it very uncomfortable for 
“trusts” and combines, but very good for purchasers. 





A Good Butter-Wrapper.—Good butter must be pro- 
tected by a good wrapper, if it is to retain its goodness. 
Elliott’s Parchment Paper is a perfect article for this pur- 
pose. Costing much less than muslin, it is far superioras 
a@ wrapper, as it is absolutely pure, and free from odor or 
taste; is non-poreus, and, therefore, a perfect protector 
from outside odors. A. G. Elliott & Ce., Philadelphia, 
Pa., are the manufacturers. 





Insurance Against Swine Disease.—Dr. Joseph 
Haas, of Indianapolis, whose Hog Cholera Remedy has 
been before the public for several years, makes a proposi- 
tion which shows that he certainly has the courage of 
his convictions. He offers to .nsure hogs in lots of 500 
or more against death from disease. His financial ability 
is unquestioned, and it is easy for farmers to avail them- 
selves of the offer by clubbing tegether. 





Economy in Oil.—The Rau Perfection Oil-Can is a 
very ingenious and effective implement. It works -by 
pressing a thumb-piece, by means of which the required 
amount of oil is instantly ejected from the spout. When 
the pressure is removed, the flow ceases, and not the 
smallest drop can spill or waste, in whatever position the 
can may be. It is made and seld by the Rau Patent Oil- 
Can Company, 42 and 44 Michigan street, Chicago. 





Mr. Charles V. Mapes, President of the New York 
Fertilizer and Chemical Exchange, has been unanimously 
nominated by the Exchange to represent the Fertilizer in- 
terests at the World’s Fair of 1892. We earnestly hope 
that this nomination will be confirmed by the appointing 
committee, as we feel certain that no man is better in- 
formed on these’ subjects, and more capable to represent 
the fertilizer interests in a deserving manner, than Mr. 
Mapes. 


Preparing Corn for Stock Feed.—The Richmond 
Cob-Crusher is a cheap, strong, and effective machine, 
which rapidly, and with little power, crushes corn and 
cobs toa degree of fineness that fits them to be fed into 
burr-stone mills, to be ground into meal. It isa saving of 
power to use such a crushe: and a mill, instead of feeding 
the ears of corn directly to a mill which must both crush 
and grind. Manufactured by Richmond Mill Works, Rich- 
mord, Indiata. 





The Famous Gem Organs.—The Gem Piano and 
Organ Co., of Washington, New Jersey, has been estab- 





lished over forty years, and is one of the oldest and most 
reliable in the United States. They offer their instru- 
ments at wholesale factory prices, and on easy monthly 
payments. A ten days’ test trial of instrument is given in 
one’s own house, and if not found satisfactory all freights | 
are paid, so that no expense is incurred by givingit atrial. 





A Comprehensive Chart.—Mr. Roderick H. Smith, 
6 Wall Street, N. Y., publishes a little Business Chart, 
which shows at a glance the course of business in this 
country for the last thirty years. Zigzag lines in eight 
different colors show the fluctuations in the price of pig- 
iron, railroad increase, imports and exports of merchan- 
dise, immigration, and other matters of business. It is 
useful to every business man. Sold by the Orange Judd 
Co. Price $1. 





American Apples Abroad.—Cable advices to Otte 
G. Mayer & Co., New, York, quote the prices of American 
apples as follows: At Liverpool—Baldwins, $2.68 te $4.87 
per barrel; Greenings, $3.16 to $3.65. At Glasgow—Green- 
ings, 3.40 to $3.89; Baldwins, $4.13 to $4.85; Kings, $4.85 
to $5.85; Ben Davis, $4.62 to 4.85. Very active demand 
in both markets for good sound fruit. The shipments te 
October 5th, 1889, aggregate about 43,000 barrels, against 
a total of about 175,000 barrels at the same date last year, 
a difference of 132,000 barrels. 





Wall-Paper by Mail.—M. M. Kayser & Co., the great 
manufacturers of wall-paper, 406 to 410 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, announce that upon receipt of eight cents, te 
cover the cost of postage and packing, they will send by 
maila full line of samples of their paper-hangings. Should 
the receiver purchase, the eight cents is credited on the 
first order. Some of their paper is as low as five cents per 
piece, and their gold paper is a wonderfully fine articie for 
the price. The plan adopted by them brings ore of the 
largest wall-paper factories in the country at the door of 
every one. 





Honors to an American Inventor.--Mr Walter A. 
Wood, of Hoosac Falls, N. Y.,has won distinguished suc- ” 
cess at the French Exposition. He has received a special 
grand prize, and also the highest awards for each class of © 
his machines submitted for trial. Of these his reaper and | 
mower were awarded gold medals and his binder an object 
of art. While the machines of his invention have achieved 
these triumphs, Mr. Wood has been made the recipient of 
many personal distinctions. He has received decorations 
as an officer of the Legion of Honor of France, and of 
the “ Order of the Emperor Francis Joseph” of Austria. 





Cheap Heat.—With all kinds of heating apparatus 
there is a great loss of heat, which escapes up the chim- 
ney. This loss is plainly perceptible to any one who will 
hold his hand immediately above a flue in the top ef a 
chimney beneath which a stove or fl: eplace is in operation. 
To arrest this waste heat, and radiate it into the rooms of 
the house, is the work of the Wolcott Heat-Trap and Radi- 
ator. Itis very simple, cheap, and effective; and may be 
applied directly to the stove, or set up in rooms above. 
Practically it saves all the heat, doubling the potency of 
the fuel, without extralabor. George E. Harris, 108 Lake 
Street, Chicago, is the general agent. 





The Jay-Eye-See Bit.—No invention in horse equip- 
ments has been made in this country so conducive of com- 
fort for the horse, and safety for the driver, as the Jay- 
Eye-See bit, made by the Racine Malleable and Wrought 
Iron Co., of Racin®, Wis. It is nota savage instrument of 
torture, cutting and tearing the horse’s mouth, but a 
straight bit, resting easily in the mouth while the herse is 
going along, and, in case of need, gripping it with a force 
which will quickly induce him to let go his hold upon the 
bit, when it at once relaxes. The bits are made in differ- 
ent forms—for driving, for stallions, and for riding—and 
finished in various styles. 





A Charming Winter Home. — With the rapidly- 
increasing facilities for winter travel, the atiractions of 
Middle Georgia are becoming more and better known, 
and a pressing need for good hotel accommodations hag 
become apparent. To supply these wants a few enter- 
prising and public-spirited citizens of Augusta have this 
year erected a magnificent structure, the Hotel Bon Air, 
in a most delightful and beautiful location near that city. 
The climate and its salubrity, situation, the hotel itself, 
with its excellent appointments and beautiful surround- 
ings—everything, in fact, combines to make this establish- 
ment an ideal winter resort, as we know from personaé 
observation. 


‘““The Chautauqua Idea.’’—In the history of educa 
tion there is nothing more marvelous than the rapid growth 
and wide extent of the Chautauqua movement. From a. 
brief summer school, on the picturesque shores of Lake 
Chautauqua, it has grown to a system of self-education, ex- 
tending around the world, and all through the year. For 
those whose educational advantages have been limitedsit - 
offers a four-years’ course of home study, which embraces 
the outline of a collegiate course; the college graduate 
may review his studies; and for all within the cirele it 
promotes habits of systematic reading and study in Iitera- 
ture, art,and natural science. The office of the Chancellor 
has been removed from Plainfield, N. J., to 455 Franklim 
street, Buffalo, N. Y. : 


New Triumphs.—The Whitman Hay and Straw Presa, 
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made by the Whitman Agricultural Co., of St. Louis, after 
a trial of three days at Noiselle, near Paris, was awarced 
the grand prize and object of art, by the grand awarding 
jury of the Paris exposition. In the competition were ten 
presses, from French, English, Austrian, and German 
makers. A later cablegram announces that the Ministry of 
Agriculture of the French Government has also awarded 
the Whitman Press a special gold medal on field trial, for 
great superiority. It was also awarded the grand gold 
medal at the international trial of presses at Turin, Italy, 
this season. This conclusively shows that America is at 
the head and front of agricultural inventions, at least, in 
competition with the world. 





The Bird Market.—It is a difficult matter to regulate 
the bird market, but the average prices range as follows: 
Fine male canaries, with good strong voice, range from $2 
upto #10. Females from 50 cents to $1. They are mostly 
ef the Hartz mountain variety. The mocking birds com- 
mand high prices, from $10 up to as high as $100. Hand- 
raised birds are better than trapped ones. Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Louisiana and other Southern States 
furnish the birds in markets. The bullfinch, when rightly 
trained, makes a valuabie bird, prices running as high as 
$40. Goldfinches, chaffinches, nightingales, larks, linnets 
and thrushes, are all prized as cage birds and songsters, 
and cost very little. Parrots command quite « trade, the 
gray African bird bringing as high as $100. Youny tirds 
range from $10 upwards. Australian paroquets run as 
high as $10 each. 


. 

New Ways of Exporting Tobacco.—Several of,the 
tobacco journals receive with favor the suggestion that 
American growers could get better prices for their tobacco 
in exporting by pooling it and selling by inscription or 
auction as the {Dutch do with the Sumatra. In this 
latter case the tobacco is sent from Sumatra and South 
africa to Amsterdam, and sold by auction, in lots, and on 
dates fixed by the syndicate there. In this way the 
highest price is obtained after keen competition. The 
plan set forth for the American growers is, for those of 
each district to pool their tobacco and authorize agents or 
warehouse men to sell it, or for the growers to sell 
their tobacco to shippers, who would place it on the 
market in the manner most advantageous to secure a 
good attendance of buyers, then fix certain dates for 
the inscription sales, say of certain grades, notifying 
the foreign regies of the dates and grades. A western 
tobacco journal cites the case of a large lot of low-grade 
tobacco sold to Spain by a New York firm, who obtained 
prices for it that would not have been obtained had it been 
in the hands of its various owners, and, in fact, would not 
have been sold otherwise. 
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To every one not now on our list subscribing to 
the AMERicAN AGRICULTURIST during November 
we will send the November and December 
numbers of this year free, dating the subscription 





to January, 1891, thus giving fourteen months’ 
numbers ora ear’s subscription. 
r in mind this special offer is good only 


until November 30th, and is made to new 
subscribers only. 

Call the attention of your friends to our 
offer, and if possible induce them to sub- 
scribe. 

Our agents will find this offer a great help in 
— ring new subseribers. Commence your 
inter campaign now. 


— —<——— 
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STANDARD BOOKS 


ON RURAL AFFAIRS. 





The Family Horse —Its S abling, Care and Feeding. 
By GEO. A. MARTIN. A Practical Manual, full of the 
most useful information. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 


Silos, Ensilage and Silage.—A Practical Treatise 
on the Ensilage of Fodder-Corn. By MANLY MILEs, 
M.D.,ete. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1. 


New American Farm Book. — Originally by R. L. 
ALLEN. Newrevised and enlarged edition by L. F. ALLEN. 
The first edition of this work was regarded as the best 
upon the subjects of which it treated, and the later edi- 
tion, revised ané enlarged, maintains its place in the front 
rank. Cloth, $2.50. 


Gardening for Profit.— PETER HENDERSON. 
No farmer or gardener can afford to be without one or 
both of these books in his library. Ever since their pub» 
lication, down to the latest and revised editions, they have 
been regarded as the best books upon the subjects treated. 
Cloth, 12mo, $2. 


Gardening for Fieasure.—Cioth, $2. 


Practical Floriculture.—By PETER HENDERSON. 
The same favor with which Mr. Henderson’s two works 
on gardening have been everywhere received has also 
been accorded to this book. It is thorough, complete, and 
useful, both to florists and amateurs everywhere. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


Harris’s Talks on Manures.—By JosEPH HARRIS. 
The latest edition of this work contains a chapter espec- 
ially written for lt by Sir John Bennet Lawes, of Rotham- 
sted farm, and has also been revised and enlarged by Mr. 
Harris. Cloth, $1.75. 


Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist.—By A. S. FULLER, 
author of “Practical Forestry,” “Grape Culturist,” etc. 
New edition. The standard authority upon small fruits. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth. £1.50. 


American Grape-Growing and Wine-Making.— 
By GEORGE HUSMANN, Napa City, Cal. New and revised 
edition. No one stands higher as an authority upon grape- 
growing and wine-making than Prof. Husmann, and we 
have here a record of his own experience, and also that 
of others of high reputation. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


Barry’s Fruit Garden.—By P. BARRY. New edi+ 
tion, thoroughly revised by the author. From its first 
issue, this book has held a place in the front rank as a 
standard authority upon the subject of which it treats, 
and the author’s lung, practical experience, which is here 
related, makes this work of the highest value. Cloth, $2. 


Allen’s American Cattle; Their History, Breeding, 
and Management.—By Lewis F. ALLEN. Mr. Allen is 
well-known as a breeder of large experience in improving 
the character of American herds, and the work which he 
has produced, which is now revised, easily makes good its 
claim as a standard authority upon American cattle. 
Every breeder of live-stock should own it. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 

Stewart’s Dairyman’s Manual.—By HENRY STEW- 
ART, author of “(The Shepherd’s Manual,” “Irrigation,” 
ete. A useful and practical work by a writer who is well- 
known as thoroughly familia > with the subject of which 
he writes. Cloth, 12mo, $2. 


The Shepherd’s Manual.—By HENRY STEWART. 
A practical treatise on the sheep for American shepherds. 
New and enlarged edition. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


Keeping One Cow.—A rumber of practical writers 
have given in this useful little book their experience in 
the management of a single milch cow. and the sugges- 
tions made will be valuable to those who keep one or more 
cows. Clo:h, $1. 


Coburn’s Swine Husbandry.-By Hon. F.D.COBURN. 
This most valuable work on the management of swine, 
and prevention and treatment of their diseases, has been 
thoroughly revised and enlarged by the author in this new 
edition. Cloth, $1.75. 

Harris on the Pig.—By JOSEPH HARRIS. English 
and American breeds are discussed, and the advantage 
shown of using thoroughbred males. New edition. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1.50. 





Tho Saddle Horse.—A Complete Guide for Riding 
and Training. ‘Those who enjoy horseback-riding, of 
whom there is a multitude, can learn from this little book 
how best to take that exhilarating exercise. Cloth, $1. 


The Horse; How to Buy and Sell.—By PETER 
HowveEN. It is often difficult to distinguish real from 
imaginary defects, and to know what is sound and what 
unsound in a horse; and this little book will tell one 
how to doit. Cloth, #1. 


Profits in Poultry.—Useful and ornamental breeds 
and their profitable management. This excellent work 
contains the combined experience of a number of prac- 
tical men in all departments of poultry-raising. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and forms a unique and important ad- 
dition to our poultry literature. Cloth, 12mo, $1. 


An Egg Farm.—By H. H. STODDARD. One of the 
best and most practical works upon keeping poultry in 
large numbers. Illustrated. Cloth, 75c. 

Wright’s Practical Poultry- Keeper.—By L. 
WRIGHT. A standard and valuable work. Iliustrated. 
Cloth, $2. 

Quinby’s Bee-Keeping.—By L. C. Root. The myste- 
ries of bee-keeping explained, combining the results of 
fifty years’ experience with the latest discoveries and in- 
ventions, presented in the mest improved methods, form- 
ing a complete guide to successful bee-keeping. With one 
hundred illustrations, and a portrait of M. Quimby. New 
and revised edition. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Cottage Houses.—By S. B. REED, author of “ House 
Plans for Everybody.” For village and country homes, 
with complete plans and ee New edition. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

House Plans for Everybody.—By S. B. REED. De- 
signs of dwellings are given, costing from $250 to $8000, 
with estimates of all articles used in building. Cleth, 
$1.50. 


Barn Plans and Out-Buildings.—This work i; 
the cheapest for the price ever issued upon the subject of 
which it treats. It abounds in hints and suggestions, and 
contains 275 illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Dogs of Great Britain, America and Other 
Countries.—New and enlarged edition for 1884. The 
breeding, training and management of dogs in health and - 
disease, comprising the essential parts of the two latest 
standard works by STONEHENGE. It gives the prize win- 
ners at dog shows, down to the last, and describes the best 
hunting-grounds in America. Over 100 engravings. Cloth, 
#2. 

Hints on Dog-Breaking.—By WM. FLoyp. A 
thoroughly practical hand-book. Illustrated. Cloth, 50c. 


Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration.— 
By JosePH H. Batty. With instructions for collecting 
and mounting animals, birds, fish, insects, ete.; 125 illus- 
trations. Cloth, $1.50. 


Ornamental Gardening for Americans. — By 
Evias A. LONG, landscape architect. Author of the 
“Home Florist.” On the judicious use of trees, shrubs, 
flowers and other materials for beautifying our homes, 
towns, rural districts, and cemeteries, with notes on the 
construction and management of pleasure grounds. Just 
published. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $2. 


Eggleston’s Hoosier Schoolmaster.—lIllustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Eggleston’s 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Eggleston’s The Mystery of Metropolisville.— 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. - 

Fences, Gates and Bridges.—A much-needed and 
valuable work. The descriptions are abundantly illus- 
trated. The book also contains a synopsis of the fence 
laws of the different states. Over 200 engravings. Cloth, 
12mo, #1. 

Our Homes; How to Beautify Them.—Beauti- 
fully illustrated with one hundred and fifty engravings. 
One of the most interesting and useful books for every 
family. Cloth, 12mo, $1. 


End of the World. — Illustrated. 





Our New Illustrated Catalogue of over 300 Books mailed post-free to any address. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 
Publishers and Importers of all Works Pertaining to Rural Life, 


751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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The twelve volumes contain the following world-famous works, each one of which is published COMPLETE, 
UNCHANGED, and ABSOLUTELY UNABRIDGED: 


Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 

American Notes, Little Dorrit, 

Dombey & Son, Pickwick Papers, 

Martin Chuzzlewit, David Copperfield, 

Our Mutual Friend, Barnaby Rudge, 

Christmas Stories, Old Curiosity Shop, 

Tale of Two Cities, Great Expectations, 

PEE! .<c Hard Times, Sketches of Boz, 

Peeee nee: — Nicholas Nickleby, Uncommercial Traveler, 
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OLIVER TWIST. & GREAT EXPECTATIONS. | fi 


The set of Dickens’s Works which we offer above is handsomely printed from entirely new plates made for this edition, and with new type. Bear in mind 
that we offer not a single volume, but the entire set of twelve volumes, as above, with a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 
only $2, which is only 50 cents more than the regular subscription price of this magazine. 

Our readers, therefore, practically get a set of Dickens’s Works in twelve volumes for only 50 cents. 

We prepay all postage. This is the grandest premium ever offered. Up to this time the price of a set of Dickens’s Works has usually been $10 or 
more. The use of modern improved printing, folding and stitching machinery, the present ex- r 
tremely low price of white paper and the great competition in book trade are the factors which 
make this wonderful offer possible. Charles Dickens was the greatest novelist who ever lived. No 
author, before or since his time, has won the fame that he achieved, and his works are even more 
popular to-day than during his lifetime. 

He is eminently the novelist of the people and his works are the most widely read of any novels 
printed in any language. The popularity of Dickens is ever increasing, and every person should own 
a full set of his works, His books teem with shafts of sparkling wit, touches of pathos, thrusts of 
satire. They abound in humor, masterly delineation of character, vivid descriptions of places 
and incidents, thrilling and skillfully wrought plots. Each book is intensely interesting. His 
characters are original and real, as well as quaint and grotesque; he unmasks vice in all its forms. 
The lights and shadows of life are delineated in a thrilling and dramatic style. To own a complete 
set of his incomparable books is to be possessed of an inexhaustible miné of interesting literature. No / WY 
person is well read who has not perused them. No home should be without a set of these great and re- H/7 ~ 
markable works. Not to have read them is to be far behind the age in which we live. V/ j ; 

Send in your order now and get this great premiam. If your subscription has not yet expired it will make no/ y : 
difference, for it will be extended one year from date of expiration. The books and the AmMERIcAN AGRICUL: ¥J 7 
TURIST sent to separate addresses if desired. Y H] 
For $2.50 we will send the set of Dickens and include the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for two years post- "4 
paid. y 
We will also give a set free and post-paid, to any one sending us a club of three subscribers, as above 
stated. Fon g f 
‘TO EUROPEAN SUBSCRIBERS. We will send this set of Dickens by mail, post-paid, to any country in ~- 
the Postal Union, for 6s 4d, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year for 14s 1d. CHARLES DICKENS. 
Ramit by postal note, check, draft, money cr express order or by registered letter. Postage stamps taken for fractional amounts of a dollar. 
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FARM OF 5,000 ACRES in Bertie Co., N. C., 
en Beaneoke River; one-half is al paves bottom, *palance 
S upland. Near railroad. Will sell all or part (as the 


owner cannot manage it ieee tor $5 per acre, which is 
one-f e-fourth former price. Easy terms. 


C. N. WEBSTER, Agent, 
West Farmington, 0. 
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+ hy, ot ~ nde Low price and quick sales is my motto. 

Price, bound tt in cloth $1.50; belt Russia, $2.00, 50 per cent discount 

to live agents. Bend 60 cts. for Prospectus and package of Circu- 
lars, and goto work. Address 


J. 8. OGILVIE, Publisher, 67 Rose St., New York. 











SCHOOL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


University of the State of New York. 


ene me 


139 aud 141 West 54th St.. NEW YORK CITY 
15th Annual Session. 


The regular course of Lectures commences in Oct. each 
year. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V. M., Dean of the Faculty. 


TYPEWRITINCG 


Taught in One Month. 
STENOGRAPHY in Three Months. 

Four hours of daily practice on typewriting machines 
without extra charge. Evening classes in stenography, 
four hours every week-day; evening, half rates. Pupils 
—- to positions. Stenagreemy taught by mail 

perfect success. Twelve lesson sheets, which 
Tully prepare students for dictation, mailed toany address 
eparate course for commercial er A 
good business nena = uired in one month. Call or ad- 
me MISS LAM Room $3, third floor, Gilsey Build- 
, 1193 eoblenr. ‘next door to Dockstader’s heatre, 

= ween 28th and 29th Sts., New York City. 


CHAUTAUQUA circi:: 











CIRCLE. 


SYSTEMATIC SELF-EDUCATION, DONOT 
WASTE THE WINTER. Take up a Course in Science, 
Literature, and Art. Find out what you can do by writing 


JOHN H. VINCENT, Chan., Plainfield, N. J. 


WESTERN RESERVE SEMINARY MAL COL- 


LEGE, West Farmington, O. Sixty years. Both 
sexes. Seven departments. Board and tuition $27 per 
term. No extra charge for eommercial course. Enter any 
time. E. B. WEBSTER A.M., President. 


HORTHAND wy esiornetyceu 
by mail or personally. 
ituations procured all opis when competent. 
end forcircular. W.G. CHAFFEE, Oswego,N.Y. 








By cose CRD ead “ 


Greatest Bargains Somees 

Bek ing te tt PREM IUMS. 
or particu ‘Ss 

Company. iad eres es TEA Co. 














31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y? 





POEMS titted srctmes treaty Tos. 


ENTON, Pub., 8t. Louis, Mo, 





A $40 Cart for 15. Catalogue free, 
ROAD CARTS ¢,840 Ca Scale Co., Chicago, Il. ose 


(CE RR LE ET eA RT 
STRONGEST ST 
in the World. Vy i Oo Li N Sere. 
brated No. 19 String 7 for 81.00. 


ull set 4 Strings 60 eents. Best Italian Strings 20 
cents each. 1235 Sid Violius and 600 varieties Violins, 
Violas, Cellos and Bases, %75c to &3,500. Violin Cases, 
Bows, Necks, Tops, Backs, Varnish and all fittings. Music 
Books for all instruments. Best creases lowest 
prices in America. Send for catalogue. 

ELIAS HOWE, 88 Court St., Boston, Mass, 








PANTS ‘235 
$3. $4. $5. 


SUITS from $12 up. OVERCOATS from $11 up. 
GUARANTEED A PERFECT FIT. 
ALL WOOL. LATE PATTERNS. 
and the Honest Fabrics of Thirty Years ago. 


We Make the Cloth We SAVE You 
We Take your Measure . 
We Make the Pants Three Profits 
and guarantee Better Garments than the same 
mo ill b I 

We can readily di ing 
the market for oda lots and remnants) we buy the 
wool and convert it into- the Pants you wear. 


Samples, self-measuring rules, and a tape measure 
sent free We refer to Seventh Nat'l hen Philada, 


Established 1825. DELAWARE WOOLEN MILLS 
Office—N.W. Oor. Fourth & Market Sts., Philadelphia, 


COLIC:HORSES 


URE.RECIPE $!.00. 


St CONSTANT USE OVER I4 YEARS, 
WITHOUT LOSS OF A SINCLE CASE. 
It should be in every stable. Any drug or town store 
can prepare it at 1 cent a dese. Sent by mail on. 
receipt of $1.00. (Write name and address plainly.) 
W.S. HOWARD, 842 Holly St., Phila., Pa. 








wh ay DEVELOPMENT. 

Will mail you rules to oe mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck to make 
them plump and rosy, fully illus- 
trated, for 50 Cents. Also rules for 
Dumbbells to develop every muscle 
of the limbs and body for 50 Cents 
—— fully illustrated. Prof. 

. L. Dowp — Physical 
and Vocal Culture. m (Address, 











1 SELF-TEAO 
—F OF, TAGES l can learn music 
E without the aid of a teacher. Rapid, 
SELF correct. Established 12 years. Notes, 
TAUCHT. cho rds, accompaniments, thorough 
bass laws, etc. n Lessons 10c. Circulars free 
@. 8. RIOE MUSIO O0., 248 State Street, CHICAGO. 








Hill’s MILK Aerator 


is the only perfected mechanical device in the 

world for removing the odor of turnips, cabb 

onions, ensilage and the animal heat, &c., 

without the use of ice or water. Send for 1889 mnigee. 
E. I. HILL, WEST UPTON, MASS. 





1 Diary 1890, 1 Pocket Pencil & Pen, 60 Pictures, Book 


Ei 265 Silk Fringe Floral Cards, 1 Ring, 
NAME Gards &c. 10e. KING CARD CO., North Haven, Conn. 





Words & Music Complete 
Choice collection of gems only 10a 
GUIDE PUB. CO., ST. Louis, Mo, 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
8chool,Club & Parlor. Best out. Cata- 
logue free. T. 8. Denison,Chicago,IIL 











oes Name on 25 Plush Floral Cards, $75 Pictures, Verses 
and Game:,1 Ring, 1 Album,, 1 Peneil and Book of 
Fringed Cards, 10¢. Tuttle Bros., North Haven, Cte 





Clark & Perrin’s Home Course of 


ELEGRAPHY Learn here and earn good pay. 
ae pate furnished. Write 
Business Training. All commercial 
branches taught by mail. Write to 


Valentine Bros., Janesville, Wis. 
Gh Clark’s College, Erie, Pa. 


rds, ever offered, with AGE OUTEMT fer 2 CENTS. 
National Card ay SOLO, OHIO, 


GARD FINEST SAMPLE ‘i “Deve, Hidden Nats 





HORT-H A ND Send for Catalog 


of Books and helps 


E LF TAU CHT:.: self-instruction 


by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOW 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, GINCINNATI OMICS 





a STUDY, Book-keepinz, Business Forms, 
Penmanship, Arithmetic. Shorthand, ete., 
thoronshly Mught by 1 by MAIL. Circulars free. 
STRATTON’S COLLEGE, 
445 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





HAND PAMPHLET AND 6 _ MAIL 
S lessons, half-course, TEN CENTS. 
Lingle’s College, 1330 Chestnut St.,Phila. 











FREE TO ALL, 


Send your address immediately, on postal card, 


for our 80-page elegantly Illustrated © atalogue, 


describing mere than 300 of our Works pertain- 


ing to Raral Li 
ORA 


NGE UGpp CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 




















; earnest progress. 
months ago has been more than fulfilled. Such at least is the unso- | 


| they are inducing others to remit for the ensuing year. 
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PREMIUM LIST.—GOOD FROM NOVEMBER, 1889, to OCTOBER 20, 18g. 











THE ADVANCE OF IMPROVEMEMT. 

The approach of the New Year is a good time for our readers to 
look backward and forward. Passing the season in calm review, 
the intelligent farmer cannot fail to see wherein he has gained 
important knowledge by careful experience and observation. Study- 
ing into the future, not only the farmer, but all other good men and 
women, see how they can be benefited by the proper use in daily 
life of this increased store of experience and education. 

So the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST looks backward upon a year of 
Every pledge made in our Premium List twelve 


licited testimony of scores of enthusiastic constituents. Constant 
readers for twenty or thirty years—and there is an astonishingly 
large number of such on our books—have pronounced the current 
the best volume yet issued in the long and honorable career of the 
AMERICAN AGRICUDTURIST. Many thousands of new subscribers 
have been equally warm in their praises. Our friends are showing 
their appreciation most forcibly by the manner in which they are 
not only renewing their own subscriptions, but by the way in which 
Judged by 
this severest, most impartial and exceedingly practical test, the past 
has been a year of remarkably successful improvement by this mag- 
azine in all its multifold departments. 

But, with 1890, the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will begin its 
forty-ninth volume—the beginning of the end of its first half-cen- 
tury. Wonderful as has been the development of this magazine 
during this period, particularly during the year now closing, it is our 
emphatic determination that the new volume shall make even greater 
strides in the march of improvement. Prominent among 

THE NEW FEATURES 
will be the results and lessons of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Prize 
Crop Competition. This contest has been universally pronounced 
as an unprecedented enterprise—not only in its conception and ful- 
fillment, but in the far-reaching effect it will have in advancing 
American agriculture. What else could result from the efforts of 
the great number of the best practical farmers throughout America 


| who have striven for our prizes? The four premiums of five hun- 
| dred dollars in gold coin which were offered for the largest yield 
| of Wheat, Oats, Corn, and Potatoes were supplemented by liberal 
| offers from State authorities and those interested in progressive 


| farming, swelling the total to over six thousand dollars. 





The award 
is awaited with eager intensity*by farmers everywhere, but they are 
even more anxious to learn the methods by which maximum crops 
are secured at a practical profit. Every detail of this and kindred 
subjects will be thoroughly covered by the contestants’ reports. 


These reports are made in a book of questions skillfully devised to | 


bring out 
INFORMATION ON HERETOFORE UNDECIDED POINTS 

in both the practice and science of agriculture. These conclusions 
will help to make the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 1890 unquestion- 
ably the most important and valuable contribution to current agri- 
cultural literature and the most directly helpfultothe farmer. The 
respective State and National Agricultural Experiment Stations 
have charge of the laboratory work and scientific investigations con- 


; nected with the Prize Crop Competition. Their experts will be 


added to the labors of the farmers in this attempt to decide the 
BEST METHODS UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES 
of varying soil, climate and culture. Yet this undertaking, great as 
it is, may be regarded as simply in line with the foundation policy 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to give the most accurate and relia- 
ble information and advice adapted to whatever locality the reader 
may bein. Infallibility in agriculture is given to no man, but so far 
as the best experience and the greatest brains can guide, such guid- 
ance shall be given by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, irrespective 
of the expense involved. To this end 
MORE AND VARIED CONTRIBUTIONS 

will appear in every department. Whatever knowledge or experi- 
ence has been gained that will benefit the farmer will be presented 





in these columns. Not only will this be true of all ordinary farm- 
work, but faithful attention will be given to every division of Agri- 
culture. The coming volume will thus be a complete cyclopedia 
of practical progress and profit in this greatest of all vocations, 
including every branch of Horticulture, Floriculture, and Rural Life 
and Art, as well as our Live-Stock Industry, Horse-Breeding and 
Rural Improvement generally. Not content with these great efforts 
at home, the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST early in the year dispatched 


| an expedition to investigate 


FARMING AND FARM-LIFE IN THE FAR EAST. 


Mr. Frank G. Carpenter, whose marvelous powers as a careful 
observer, and whose remarkably brilliant literary style, have made 
him famous, was placed in charge. This enterprise bids fair to 
create as great a sensation and interest in the agricultural world as 
has been occasioned at home and abroad by The Century’s expedi- 
tion to Siberia under Mr. Kennan. Mr. Carpenter’s articles, while 
absorbingly interesting descriptive narratives, are replete with facts 
of great practical interest to farmers and others. Whatever can be 
in any way helpful to our readers has been intelligently garnered by 
this bright gleaner from the experience of centuries in agriculture 
at the East. The fruits of this unprecedented departure in agricul- 
tural journalism will begin in the next number of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for December, 1889, and will be one of the many 
bright and valuable features of the magazine during the coming 
year. The articles will be richly illustrated from photographs 
made by Mr. Carpenter and from sketches by the native artists by 
whom he was often accompanied. In addition to all this, the 

LITERARY AND FAMILY FEATURES 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will be most interesting, sprightly 
and helpful. As the housewife’s companion and assistant, and the 
young folks’ source of pleasure and profit, the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST’S reputation is perhaps as firmly established as its standing 
as the peer of the agricultural press of the world. A high degree 
of literary excellence in all these matters is constantly aimed at. 
While this will be more than maintained, some innovations may be 
introduced that will make these departments absolutely indispensa- 


| ble to every woman, girl or boy. In fact, the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 


TURIST will be 
A NECESSARY PART OF EVERY HOUSEHOLD, 
whether located in the country, village or city—interesting and val- 
uable to all, from the father down, irrespective of their occupation. 
For every man, woman and child has an inborn love of the soil, 
even if working away from it. To more than fulfill this ideal 
involves 
PROFUSE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Engravings will be employed in every article whose value or interest 
will be enhanced thereby. The art department of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST has been constantly improved, but not at the expense 
of other features of the magazine. The excellence already achieved 
will be more than maintained, and as in the past, the “old reliable 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” will contain more and better useful 
illustrations than all the rest of the rural press combined. 
ALL THE OLD STAND-BYS 
for which the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has long been famous will 
be retained. Old contributors will aid new writers and new experi- 
ence. Our famous efforts for half a century to exclude fraudulent 
or misleading advertisements will continue to protect our readers. 
The high moral tone will also be preserved, and the exposure of 
‘Sundry Humbugs” will warn the unwary. 
OUR PREMIUM LIST 
shows that the terms of subscription will be as liberal as usual, 
notwithstanding all these improvements. Many of the best men and 
women in the country write us that they consider it an honor to 
assist in extending the circulation of a great magazine like the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. They also find that such effort is very 
profitable, for reasons that are made plain in the subsequent pages. 
Not only are old subscribers quick to renew, but it is generally only 
necessary to present the merits of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to 
secure new subscribers. 
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“MERIT WINS” 


coy COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE BUGGIES, PHAETONS, SURREYS, 
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LIGHT CARRIAGES. 
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POINTS TO CONSIDER WHEN PURCHASING A VEHICLE. 


















No. 18. LOOP-FRONT PARK PHAETON. 


STYLE AND PROPORTION. The COLUMBUS BUGGY CO.’S work is the peer of the highest price vehicles in the land. 
DURABILITY. In this the COLUMBUS BUGGY CO.’S goods excel all others. 

CHEAPNESS. Here is where the COLUMBUS BUGGY CO. beat the world when all points of excellence are considered. 
FINISH. Nobody can surpass the COLUMBUS BUGGY CO. in this respect. 


IN EVERY ESSENTIAL FEATURE 


“THE WORLD'S BEST.” 


When you buy a vehicle manufactured by the COLUMBUS BUGGY CO. you can always get one hundred cents fora dollar. Write for 
catalogue and examine our large variety of styles and obtain prices before purchasing. In buying be sure that the full name-plate 


“COLUMBUS BUGGY CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO.” ——— 
CEO. M. PETERS. C.D. FIRESTONE. 0. C. PETERS. 











Is on the vehicle, as none are genuine COLUMBUS BUGGY CO. vehicles without our individual names upon the name-plates. | 
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A PERILOUS RIVER CROSSING. 
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ON THE TRAIL WITH COWBOYS. 
ALFONSO MARTINEZ. 

It was a bright, breezy summer day, and I had ridden since 
early dawn in the rear of the long-drawn herd, as it strung out over 
the trail, flanked at intervals by cowboys mounted on their hardy 
ponies. The trail had led through verdant prairies, bounded only 
by the level horizon, and unbroken, save by occasional low lines of 
sand-hills, near some arroya 

«Where the isles of oak were sleeping 
Ona painted sea of flowers.” 

I had been sent by my uncle, a live-stock dealer, to bring a herd 
—or,in cow-boy parlance, a ‘‘bunch”—of cattle from the Pan- 
Handle of Texas to Kansas City. They were to be driven over the 
trail to Hunnewell, and shipped thence by rail. The first task was 
to ‘‘round up”a vast herd, spread out over miles of prairie, and from 
it ‘‘cut out” the steers three years old and upward. As the work 
proceeded, the selected steers were driven into corrals, and held un- 
til all was completed. Then all were gathered into one ‘‘ bunch” 
and started on the trail. The progress was made in slow, easy 
stages, by day, camping at night in places where the two essentials 
of grass and water could be found. A few days of such progress 
brought us to where my narrative begins. We had left the Pan- 
Handle behind us, and entered Indian Territory, on the Albuquerque 
trail. We must now leave the beaten trail and strike northeast to 
our railroad objective point. Before us the Canadian river flowed, 
swollen from recent rains. The cowboys quickly stripped to the 
waist, and lashed their boots and discarded clothing to the saddles 
of their ponies. Then the leader mounted, and dashed boldly into the 
turbid stream. As soon as he reached deep water, he slipped quick- 
ly from the saddle, and, seizing the pony by the tail, both swam to 
the opposite shore. Meantime, the other cowboys were urging the 
cattle into the stream. With vociferous shouts, and a stinging lash 
from a long whip or a punch from a “‘ prod” to some lagging brute, 
all were at length driven into the water. But,as the head of the 
column reached the middle of the channel, the strong current swept 
the leaders from the direct course, and they turned their heads 
down the stream. This course was followed by others, and it was 
at once apparent that there was to be a ‘‘mill”—the cattle swim- 
ming around in a circle until exhausted. Without a moment’s hes- 
itation the cowboys all plunged into the stream and proceeded to 
break up the ‘‘mill” and save the cattle from drowning. Swim- 
ming out to the herd they pressed into that mass of tossing horns, 
some climbing on the backs and others swimming beside the bewil- 
dered beasts, and by shouts, proddings, and dashing water in their 
faces, at length succeeded in turning their heads toward the oppo- 
site bank. I had never witnessed such admirable skill and daring. 
I stood watching with bated breath until the last steer of the 
‘*bunch” reached shallow water across the stream and started for 
the steep bank, while the plucky men returned for their ponies. 
When we were all across and the line of march was resumed, my 
estimation of the brave and efficient riders was much higher than 
when I first met them. [Our frontispiece, from a sketch taken on 
the spot, shows the scene at the moment when the first movement 


was made to break the “ mill.”’] 





AGRICULTURE AND TRANSPORTATION. 
A. H. ALMY, CONNECTICUT. 
a 

The development of the railroad system deprived Eastern farmers 
of the advantage due to nearness to market. With greater facility 
of transportation, farms were placed where the land was more 
fertile and less exhausted. Grain and other products were raised 
for shipment in bulk, so that this country produced food for Europe 
as well as for itself. This gave great advantage to the West, and 
the Eastern farms were depopulated. It became not a question of 
how to grow crops for consumption near by, but how to transport 
them to some market farther off. The railroad carried a thousand 
bushels of produce to the New York or London markets at a price 
per mile less than the farmer could carry one bushel of grain over 
the wagon road from his farm. The greater the distance the grain 
was transported, the less was the pro rata compensation received 


. by the railroads. Of course the result was disastrous, not only to 


the Eastern farmers but to the railroad itself, for, in the wild and 
senseless competition for freight, the crude managers got the 
impression that after the trains were made up the relative distance 
of transportation was of little account—a little additional cost on 
fuel would be invoked, but their enlarged receipts would look well 








in the statistical tables of the New York Stock Exchange. When 
it was found that the railroad corporation could no longer pay the 
interest on the bonds, much less dividends on the capital stock, 
and was unable to get money for making the necessary repairs, it 
simply collapsed—a reorganization took place—to repeat the folly, 
but left nothing to the wild projectors. 

The first effect was to destroy the farms of the East, but, like 
the baleful influence of the upas tree, this system of railroading 
has destroyed the farms of the West. The Western farmers now 
suffer from the same blight which depopulated and made valueless 
for staple crops the farms of New England, and their fields and 
homesteads have been covered with mortgages, in the vain attempt 
to supply the world with cereals—unrequited labor. Under this 
system, farming has been made not only unprofitable for the cereal 
cultivation, but there has been a gradual impoverishment of the 
entire agricultural population of the United States, as shown by the 
assessors’ lists, while the other property near the cities has increased 
in value. <A recent writer observes: 

So far as it now appears, there is not a single prosperous farm- 
ing community within the broad limits of this land. The recent 
report of a State Commission of Illinois to the effect that more than 
three-fourths of the valuable lands of that State are under mort- 
gage, and that its agricultural population has already declined and 
must inevitably decline much more in the immediate future, shows 
the results of causes ‘exactly fitted in their own nature to produce 
them. It is probable, if not certain, that about as large a propor- 
tion of the lands of Iowa, and Kansas, and Nebraska are under 
mortgage as in Illinois. It is no better at the East. The auctioneer’s 
hammer has been remarkably busy this present winter in knocking 
off under foreclosure the best farms in Bucks county, Penn. In 
New England it is still worse. Williamstown itself does not sup- 
port one-half as many people from its lands as it did forty years 
ago. Whole tiers and stretches of farms in every New England 
State, which once maintained a lusty and thrifty population, are 
growing up to forest again. Farming is no more profitable in the 
neighborhood of the vast factories on the Merrimac river, which 
carries more spindles than any other river in the world, than it is 
on the hillsides of Vermont and New Hampshire. 

To add to this dismal picture we are confronted with the well- 
attested fact that even at the unremunerative prices we obtain for 


our wheat, we have practically but one foreign customer—England { 


—and she makes the export price. It is well known amid all the 
fluctuations and advances in the price of wheat in Chicago during 
the past few years—sometimes half a dollar a bushel in a season— 
that the advance has not been reflected in the foreign markets. 
The statistical branch of official work of the Department of Agri- 
culture has been engaged for several years in perfecting its inter- 
national exchanges, and utilizing the facts of production, distribu- 
tion and consumption to show our producers the probable European 
supply or relative deficiency of products, of which the United States 
has usually a surplus that it wants to send to such a foreign market. 
Its review of wheat, one of our chief articles of export, is as 


follows: 

The possibilities of the wheat trade are limited. It is a dictate 
of national prudence, if not a necessity of national existence, that 
every country should provide its own bread. The bread of Asia, 
Africa and the islands of the sea is not made from wheat, as a rule, 
and we never can have a demand for wheat from those distant 
regions. Europe is practically our only market, with 350,000,000 
people, producing an average of about 1,200,000,000 bushels, pur- 
chasing from other continents about 144,000,000 bushels per annum 
in grain and flour, and thus using nearly four bushels per head, of 
which nearly half a bushel is imported, a quantity equal to the 
annual requirement for seeding the domestic area occupied in 
European wheat-growing. No amount of advertising, no proffers 
of reciprocal trade, no change of fiscal policy can force upon 
Europe another peck per capita, scarcely another quart, for many 
years to come, unless some unexpected disaster shall befall domestic 
crops. The small deficiency exists now only in the countries of 
Western Europe and mainly in Great Britain. If the surplus of 
Eastern Europe should be distributed only in continental countries, 
it would nearly supply all deficiencies, leaving practically only 
Great Britain to receive the imports of other continents, to consume 
alone the surplus of the wheat markets of the world. 

Besides, England is extending her commerce in every direction 
to procure an independent supply of wheat. Her railroads and 
establishments in the colonies have produced great results—and 
more recently she has made an expenditure of $200,000,000 as a 
subsidy to the Canada-Pacific to reach the isothermal wheat belt 
line, towards the Pacific coast,—sapping our own best wheat sec- 
tions and directing the carrying trade to her own port. This is the 
incidental cause of the great railroad disturbances in the Northwest. 





Measured by the Farmer. — You can’t measure the proper-sized 


° 


farm with a surveyor’s chain—the farmer is the measure to use. 
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WHITMAN ACRICULTURAL CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Patented.  @@ “er. Patented. Hay Baling Revolutionized, 


May 24th, 1887, 
May 3ist, 1887, 
August 30th, 1887, 
— m- sont. P Whitman’s New Patent Belt Power Hay, 
— . traw, and Wool Press, fully protected b 

Others pending» U.S. Patents, and warranted A mrsonet 
more simple, durable and rapid than all others. 
Whitman’s New Double-Acting continuous 
rebound plunger one and two horse lever 
press is guaranteed superior in every respect. 
Awarded the Grand Prize with an Object of 
Art at Paris Exposition Trials; also a special 
Gold Medal from the French Ministry of Ag- 
riculture for great superiority over all com- 
petitors at Noiselle trial. Write for circulars 
of machine desired. 


y WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL C0., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturers of a general line of Agricultural Implements; Lever 

Powers, all sizes; Feed Cutters, Corn Shellers, Sawing Machines, Seed Sow- 
ers, Cider Mills, etc., etc. 

PE We manufacture an All-Steel Full Circle Press, which we guarantee to 

have no equal. 


March 27th, 1883, 
July 31st, 1883, 
March 11th, 1884, 
May 10th, 1887, 
May 1%th, 1887. 
















NEW STEAM OR BELT POWER. 
Warranted to be the Best Press in the World. © 
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Magic Feed Mill, 
For Belt Power. 





Railway Tread : 
Power. Americus Cider Mill, 
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WHITMAN’S ONE AND TWO HORSE LEVER PRESS. 


Guaranteed Superior to any LeverPress now made. 


MIARLIN SAFETY MACAZINE RIFLE. 














A : 
MODEL 1889. : — 
Schoverling, Daly & 
Is Superior to Any- Gales, 
thing ever before 302 Broadway, New 
made. York. 


Daly 3-Barrel Gun 
is the only perfect 
3-barrel. 


Catalogue explain- 
ing the good points 
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HOW TO LEARN A TRADE. 
ae 

The first serious problem of life that confronts every boy, is: 
What am I going to be? Weare not speaking now to those unhappy 
individuals whose unkind fate and wealthy parents make it only 
too easy for them to lead a life of idleness, but to the earnest boys 
who read the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and who desire to be, not 
drones, but workers in the world’s busy hive. If, when you ask 
yourself the above question the answer is, ‘‘I want to be a farmer,” 





CARPENTERS’ 


go to an Agricultural College if you can, but by all means stick to 
the farm. If, however, you feel that you want to be a carpenter, a 
mason, a stonecutter or a bricklayer, then the second question pre- 
sents itself: In what manner can I acquire the greatest amount of 
skill in any given trade in the shortest time? 

The New York Trade Schools have answered this question. 
They were established eight years ago by Col. R. T. Auchmuty, a 
wealthy gentleman of Scottish de- 





WORK DONE BY CLASS 1888-9. 


had worked as an apprentice in the ordinary way for a number of 
years. The workshops are all open to the roof and have windows 
on three sides. 

’ The Trade Schools are neither a money-making nor a charitable 
institution. It is expected that they will ultimately become self- 
supporting, although thus far the receipts have fallen far below the 
expenses, The charge for the evening course in bricklaying is $18; 
plastering, $16. On the 6th of January, 1890, a three months’ day 
course of the two combined will be opened. This will cost the pu- 
pil $40. Plumbing is $12 for the 
evening, $35 for the day instruc- 
tion; carpentry, $16; house paint- 
ing, $85; evening class in same, 
$12; fresco painting, $12; sign 
painting, $10; stonecutting and 
blacksmithing, $12 each, and tailor- 
ing, free. The instruction at these 
schools is not entirely free, because 
Col. Auchmuty is a philosopher as 
well as a philanthropist. He argues 
' that if no charges were made, less 
benefit would be obtained than if a 
| moderate fee were demanded. Peo- 
| ple seldom value what they get for 
nothing. Pupils without any ear- 
nest purpose, attracted by the nov- 
elty, would flock in, give irregular 
attendance, and drop off, displaying 
a want of enthusiasm that would be 
discouraging in the outset to both 
founder and instructors. The defi- 
_ ciency between the receipts and the 
expenses is met by Col. Auchmuty, 
whose benevolence is of that rare 
kind which does not let the left hand 
know what the right hand does. 
| The ninth season commenced October 23d, 1889. Last season there : 
were over four hundred pupils as against thirty the first season. 


—~ 


| 

READING AND LECTURE ROOM. 

| The brick work and carpentry of this beautiful and spacious 
room was built by the members of the classes of 1887-8. It is 45 by 
50 feet, open to the lofty, timbered ceiling, has three bay windows 











scent, an architect by profession, and 








a philanthropist by nature, for the 
purpose of giving instruction in cer- 
* tain trades to young men, and to ena- 
ble others already in these trades to — 
improve themselves. The buildings 
cover a plot of land 200 by 113 feet, 
fronting on First avenue, between j 
67th and 68th streets, New York city. 
They are one story in height, spa- J 
cious, lofty, well-lighted and well- 
ventilated, and all the workshops be- 
ing on the ground floor, there is no | 
danger from fire. On 67th street the » 
slope of the land allows a basement fy 
floor, which is devoted to the black- ** 
smithing class. Themainhall, which ¢ 
has its entrance on First avenue, has § 
a timbered ceiling and is handsomely 
finished. All the woodwork in this — 
was done by the carpentry class of 
1886-7. Its dark walls are hung with | 
photographic views of young men | 
who have attended the various class- 
es, and with views of the buildings 
erected by members of the bricklay- 
ing class. Among these latter are sections of some of the fine 
business and residence blocks of New York. In this hall hang 
also type-written letters from various master-builders which speak 
highly of the skill.and workmanship of pupils who have been sent 
to them from the schools after a single course of instruction. In- 
deed, our attention was first directed to the Trade Schools by one of 


the largest contractors in New York, who told us that he would | laying class of the same year. The mantel-shelf of handsomely- 
rather have a young man after a winter’s study here, than one who | carved stones was the work of one of the stonecutters’ class. 





THE TAILORING DEPARTMENT. 
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of natural wood, looking into 67th street, and one into the carpen- 
try shop adjoining. An inscription on the walls states that the 
carpenters’ work of this room was done by four members of the 
class of 1887-8 under the supervision of D. Vanderbeck, instructor, 
while another over the great fireplace of Philadelphia-face brick 
states that the brick work was done by two members of the brick- 
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decorations, which would have been creditable to any decorative 
establishment, were done by the painting class of last season. In 
this room scientific lectures on the various trades are given to the 
different classes on alternate evenings. Here are also to be found 
the best trade papers and scientific magazines. It is open for mem- 
pers of the Schools from six to seven every evening, but during the 
day, and after seven in the evening, it is reserved for members of 
the day classes. 
A HOME FOR THE PUPILS. 

The one thing that the Trade Schools have hitherto been in 
need of has been provided by Col. Auchmuty,—a home for the pu- 
pils that come from a distance. This is now being erected within a 
few minutes’ walk of the Schools. The staircases will be fire-proof, 
and the halls and 
passages steam- 
heated. The most 
improved _princi- 
ples in regard to 
sanitary construc- 
tion have been 
adopted. It will be 
placed in charge of 
a respectable fam- 
ily and will accom- 
modate fifty-six fam 
young men. Sin- Bm 
gle rooms will be 
rented at $2 per 
week, and double 
rooms with twog 
beds at $3, includ-§ 
ing lights and at-§ 
tendance. Meals 
can be had at 
neighboring houses 
and restaurants at 
from $3 to $3.50 
per week. Rooms 
should be engaged 
when the entrance 
fee to the Schools 
is paid. The work 
on this building, 
which will be fin- 
ished in the au- 
tumn, is being done 
by pupiJs from the 
Schools. 

It is well known 
that there is not 
enough skilled la- 
bor in the United 
States to supply the 
ever-increasing 
demand. In New 
York City alone 
about three thou- 
sand workmen are 
imported from 
abroad every year, 
who come over in 
the spring, leaving 
their families be- 
hind them, and re- 
turn in the late au- THE SCHOOL 
tumn to enrich their native country with the proceeds of their la- 
bors. The only other way in which a young man can acquire a 
knowledge of a trade is to apprentice himself to a master-mechanic, 
who is only allowed to graduate one journeyman in two years, thus 
keeping the supply constantly below the demand. This lack of 
expert laborers must be supplied from abroad. Of the twenty-three 
millions of dollars paid annually to mechanics in the building trades 
in New York City, less than six millions goto native-born citizens. 
It is not claimed that when a young man graduates from the Schools 
he will at once receive journeyman’s wages. He can, however, do 
from one-third to one-half a day’s work, for which he will receive 
from one-third to one-half a day’s wages. Full wages are usually ob- 
tained in from six months to two years after leaving these Schools, 














OF PLUMBING. 


a 


according to the nature of the trade and the character of the work- 
er. Hundreds‘of testimonials have been received from ex-pupils, 
who state that the instruction they have derived has been the mak- 
ing of them. The founder has been able thus far to offer employ- 
ment each year to from twenty-five to forty of the members of the 
bricklaying class. 

The object of the Schools is to teach thoroughly how work 
shculd be done. That quickness which is required of a first-class 
mechanic is to be acquired after leaving the Schools, Skilled me- 
chanics are employed as teachers, who explain why one method is 
right and another wrong, show how work should be done, and see 
that each pupil is able to do one step properly before he passes on to 
the next. They find out not only what a pupil knows, but in what 
he is deficient. In 
a workshop, on the 
contrary, a learner 
is usually em- 
ployed on what he 
can do best, with- 
out reference to 
what it would be to 
his advantage to 
learn. 

PLUMBING. 

The Schools are 
open for inspection 
every day from 8 
A. M. to 5 P. M., 
and on Sunday 
afternoons. Even 
during the vacae 
tion a visit to them 
is impressive. The 
room for plumbers 
is 31 by 72 feet with 
three long parallel 
benches supplied 
with Bunsen burn- 
ers four feet apart 
and each accom- 
modating two 
rows of workmen. 
There are two 
evening classes and 
one day class. The 
pupils in the even- 
ing classes are 
m principally plumb- 
ers’ helpers. The 
m instruction in this 
as in the other 
courses is both 
manual and scien- 
tific. Scientific lec- 
tures are upon such 
subjects as proper 
arrangements of 
service and waste 
pipes, and upon 
drainage and ven. 
tilation as follows : 
Soil and drain 


and ventilation of 
soil and drain- 
pipes; supply pipes; boilers; tanks; fixtures; trapping and venti- 
lation of fixtures; mistakes in plumbing; pumps. 

These lectures are given every Wednesday evening. The pupils 
are furnished with printed forms containing questions with blanks 
left for the answers. These the lecturer writes upon the blackboard 
and tlien they are written out by the class and kept for future ref- 
erence. At the end of the course the Trade School Committee of 
the Master Plumbers’ Association examines the members of the 
plumbing classes, and gives certificates to those entitled to receive 
them which will reduce by one year the term for which helpers are 
usually employed in New York. Specimens of the work done in 
both day and evening classes are on exhibition at the Schools, some 
of which were executed by young men who had no previous knowl- 
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edge of thetrade. The day class is for young men between eighteen 

and twenty-one, the evening class for those between sixteen and 

twenty-one years of age. Both classes are instructed in the best 

methods of keeping plumbers’ books, and in mechanical drawing. 
THE CARPENTERS’ ART. 

The work on exhibition done by the carpentry class is marvel- 
ous in its excellence, when one considers that it was done by young 
men after one season’s instruction who before did not know how to 
handle a tool properly. There was a miniature house whose doors 
and windows, unlike those constructed by some actual workmen, 
one could open and shut without bursting a blood-vessel. Benches 
are provided for thirty-seven pupils. Owing to a demand from 
country towns for instruction in carpenters’ and joiners’ work, a 
three months’ day class will be opened on January 6th if a sufficient 
number of names are entered by December 10th. 

THE BRICKLAYING CLASS. 

In the bricklaying-room, young men are taught first how to 
handle a trowel and spread mortar, afterward they are practiced on 
eight- and twelve-inch walls. Turning corners, building walls, in- 
tersecting at different angles, piers, arches, flues, and fireplaces, 
the setting of sills and lintels, are all comprised in the manual in- 
struction, which also is accompanied by scientific lectures. No 
attempt is made to work fast until near the end of the course, when 
an hour is given at stated intervals to see how many bricks each 
member of the class can lay in that time on a straight wall, ina 
workmanlike manner. In this as in the other classes the entrance 
fee includes the use of tools and materials. The members of the 
class of 1883-4 were employed by the proprietor of the Trade Schools 
to build three stores on 125th street, near Fifth avenue, and those 
of 1884-5 and 1884-6 to build the large apartment-house on the cor- 
ner of 93d street and Ninth avenue. Four houses on 68th street 
were built later. Nearly all of these bricks except the face bricks 
were laid by young men who six months before had no previous 
knowledge of the trade. Bricklaying is one of the most profitable 
trades a young man can learn. At Los Angeles, and throughout 
Southern California, as high as $7.50 per day is paid an expert. 

PLASTERING, 

The plastering-room bears a superb testimony to the skill of the 
pupils in the shape of beautiful, firm, white walls on the various 
eight-by-ten compartments, each nine feet high. Two pupils in 
each of these are first taught how to apply the “scratch coat,” 
which is torn down by laborers after the young men leave, so as to 
be ready on the following evening. Then comes the ‘‘ brown coat,” 
after which follows hard-finishing and running of cornices. The 
School is just now experimenting on a peculiar kind of coating that 
becomes as hard as cement, instead of remaining so soft as to be 
crumbled by the finger and thumb, like the plastering at present in 
common use. Full wages are frequently earned by pupils in plas- 


tering immediately after leaving the School. 


PRACTICAL PAINTING. 


In the painting-room the sign greets you: ‘‘ Welcome, Master 
Painters, and if you want us, pay us what we are worth.” The 
specimens of fancy painting, graining, gilding, work in flat colors 
and polish white, done by young men with no previous knowledge 
of painting, would do credit to any workman. The manual instruc- 
tion begins with preparing the surface for painting, mixing paints, 
care of brushes and paint-pots, etc., after which the pupil is exer- 
cised in painting in colors and the different finer branches of the 
trade. The scientific instruction includes the harmony and mixing 
of colors, properties of oils and dryers, the various materials used 
in painting, etc. The young men are required to illustrate the sub- 
jects discussed at the lectures by actual experiments. Only thirty- 
five pupils can be accommodated. Specimens of work done by 
members of the Fresco-painting class are especially beautiful, the 
Moorish room and the Renaissance room eliciting great admiration 


from visitors. 
STONECUTTING. 


The superb exhibit of cut stone at the Schools is a sufficient | 
guarantee of what can be learned ina single winter. The class is | 


reserved for young men from 18 to 25. 
BLACKSMITHING. 

The growing demand for wrought-iron work makes the black- 
smith’s department one of especial value. The large and well- 
lighted shop is in the basement. It is in charge of a practical me- 
chanic and is fitted up with the appliances, tools, and forges of a 
first-class shop. The plan of instruction enables the young men to 
understand the principles of their work, to gain a knowledge of the 








tools used, and the various ways of using them. Beautiful speci- 

mens of the work are on exhibition. The scene at night when all 

the forges are in active operation is a weird and inspiring one. 
TAILORING. 

The course of instruction in tailoring is under the auspices of 
the Merchant Tailors’ Society of the City of New York, and is free, 
The School is open throughout the year from 8 A. M. to 5 P. M.,, 
with one hour for intermission at noo. After six months, in some 
cases sooner, pupils are paid for their work; at first a mere trifle of 
a dollar per week, afterward according to their earning ability. A 
full course of instruction in cutting is given to the graduate who 
shall receive the greatest number of marks for the best work during 
the four years necessary to perfect himself. 


THE FOUNDER OF THE TRADE SCHOOLS. 


Richard Tylden Auchmuty belongs to an old New York family 
his great-grandfather, the Rev. Samuel Auchmuty, having been 
made rector of Trinity church in 1763. After leaving college, Col. 
Auchmuty studied architecture in the office of James Renwick, 
with whom he afterward entered into partnership. At the break- 
ing out of the rebellion he was appointed an Assistant Adjutant- 
General of Volunteers, and served during the campaigns of 1862-68 
in the Army of the Potomac. In 1864, being unable on account of 
ill health to serve in the field, he was assigned to duty in the War 
Department at Washington. Soon after the war he married the 
daughter of the late P. A. Schermerhorn, and since then has not 
been engaged in any business, but has divided his time between 
this city and his farm at Lenox, Mass. In Lenox he has filled many 
public offices, and has taken an active part in developing that pros- 
perous town. He was offered the Presidency of the Board of 
Health by Mayor Hewitt, who also nominated him for School 
Commissioner. Both offices, however, were declined, owing to the 
increasing demands of the Trade Schools on his time. Col. Auch- 
muty is one of the senior vestrymen of Trinity Church and a trus- 
tee of the new Cathedral. He is a member of the Union and Cen- 
tury Clubs, and resides, when in New York, in the old Schermerhorn 
house in University Place. 

A PARTING WORD TO THE BOYS. 

Now, boys, remember that the man who understands a good 
trade is just about as independent as every free-born citizen ought 
to be. No matter where you are or where you go, you can earn a 
living. Never before have ambitious young men had such an op- 
portunity as these Schools afford offered to learn in a short time, 
and ata small expense, a trade which will be valuable to them all 
their lives. Don’t let any false pride deter you from learning what- 
ever trade you feel yourself most fitted for. Remember that the 
rich men, and the great men in most instances, are those who have 
begun at the foot of the ladder. . 





POINTERS. 
a 

Better turn the clover sod under this fall than next spring. 

A farmer, who had one thousand dollars’ worth of farm ma- 
chinery exposed to the weather, hunted an hour for a twenty-five- 
cent knife that he had lost. Funny man, but he is numerous! 

Saving the price of a pair of shoes at the expense of wet feet is 
not economy. 

Uniformity is an excellent quality of seed corn. 

The school-teacher is helped by pleasant, attractive school- 
house grounds. 

'The farm animals are not competent fruit-tree pruners, not- 
withstanding their practice. 

The man without ready capital is controlled by circumstances; 
the man with ready capital is largely superior to circumstances. 

Ten dollars in farm literature will pay much better than in 
cigars, and, after you get used to it, will afford more enjoyment. 

A splendid way to get good farm help that you can depend up- 
on staying with you, is to build a neat tenant-house, and give it a 
garden and a pig-pen. Then you can get a good family in it. 

Fall plowing exposes insects, larve, and eggs to frost and birds. 

Select seed-potatoes in the fall—medium sized, smooth tubers. 

Some farmers are selling their farms by the bushel or ton, and 
they don’t know it. 

A fairly good solution of the transportation-charges problem is 
to feed grain and stover to animals and divide bulk and weight 
without loss of value. 
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RUBBER FEET AND HANDS. 




















Fig. 1 is from an instantaneous pho” 
tograph of a man ascending a ladder; 
he has two artificial legs substituting 
his natural ones, which were crushed 
by a railroad accident and amputated. 
Fig. 2exposes his stumps. With his 
rubber fet he can ascend or descend 
a ladder, and balance himself on the 
rungs. He can walk and mingle with 
persons without on his loss;in + 
fact, he is restored to his former self 
for all practical purposes. 

With the old methods of complica- 
ted ankle-joints these results could 
not be so thoroughly attained. 

Over 9000 in moe Ba: use, scattered 
in all parts of the world. Many of 
these have been supplied without pre- 
senting themselves to us, — by 
sending measurements on a pedis ght 
formula which any one can easily fill 
out, Eminent surgeons and compe- 
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Pay a Small Sum down after Trial and the 
Balance in Easy Monthly Installments. 


[3 WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY! .#8 
ANY ORGAN OR PIANO SOLD ON THE ABOVE TERMS, 


Full particulars sent free to any address, 
f 1l communications promptly attended to. 


j Address, (a "Send immediately for our new 1889 Illustrated Catalogue, free to any address, 
CORNISH & CO., WASHINCTON, New Jersey. 
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at any communication to him will receive prompt Address THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co.; Ohio. 


at my age (51) arein more perfect health than I am 
| @Qd careful attention.” Say where you saw this adv. 











now. The same means will cure you. 
“Mr. Stoddard is an honest man.’ — Publisher The 
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{ Don’t fail to read this page and the next with care. Both 
are replete with information and announcements of importance 
and interest to every reader. 

Preserve and keep this Catalogue in a safe place, for you 
will doubtless want to refer to it many times throughout the 


year. 
TO OUR READERS AND FRIENDS. 

For forty-eight years the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has been recognized 
as the leading Rural Magazine of the world, and has secured a place in rural 
= village homes such as has not been accorded any other publication of its 
class. 
Its circulation extends to all quarters of the globe, and its invaluable 
teachings are recognized and equally appreciated in both hemispheres. In 
extent of circulation it is exceeded by very few journals of any class. Its 
large and constantly-growing constituency is a telling testimonial of its ster- 
ling value. It is growing and creating in its influence year by year. Having 
Won its way strictly upon its merits as the largest and best journal of its class 
published, being a medium for the presentation of every phase’of progressive, 
practical, intelligent and profitable farming, the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is 
indispensable to every one engaged or interested in the pursuit of farming. 
Its great superiority is universally acknowledged and substantially appre- 
ciated throughout the whole civilized world. 

We want to double our list during the coming year, and if our friends 
who appreciate our efforts will co-operate with us it can be done. 

With the October number of 1888 the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST was 
enlarged to 48 pages, and this, with additional pages when occasion demands, 
will be the size in future. Although this generous enlargement necessitates 
an extra expense of about twenty per cent annually, the yearly subscription 
remains as heretofore, $1.50 per annum, but for two copies one year we make 
the price $1.25, and in clubs of five or more $1 perannum. An extra subscrip- 
tion is given for every club of five at $1 each. 

TO CLUB-RAISERS. 

We now offer premiums for subscriptions procured at the club rate of $1 
ayear. We desire clubs particularly, large or small, and offer in return big 
inducements to canvassers in the way of useful and valuable premiums, illus- 
trated and described in subsequent pages of this list. 


WHY WE OFFER PREMIUMS. 

We offer these premium articles for the reason that we can give greater 
value to club-raisers in this way than we can by paying cash, owing to the 
superior facilities we possess for purchasing goods. We offer a splendid vari- 
ety, from which almost any one may choose something that he or she would 


like to possess. 
OPEN TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS. 


_ _. These premium offers for raising clubs are not confined to those who are 
in the custom of canvassing, but are open t9 all our subscribe 


THESE OFFERS DO NOT, HOWEVER, APPLY TO PUBLISH- 








Terms to Subscribers.—The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is published monthly 
at $1.50 per year for single subscribers, $1.25 per year for two copies, and $1 per year 
in clubs of five or more, Six months’ subscribers taken at the same rate. 

These terms apply to the United States and British Provinces in North America, 
with the exception of New York City. 

Terms to Foreign Subscribers will be found elsewhere. 

To New York ty Subscribers.—The postal Jaws will not allow of our sending 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to New York city subscribers at pound rates, and we 
are obliged to pay transient postage on — copy; conseqnently we must require $1.50 
of every subscriber residing in New York, in clubs or otherwise. Premiums will be 
allowed club-raisers for New York City subscribers at $1.50 each, the same as for those 
taken elsewhere at club rates. 

The premiums offered are for subscribers procured at the club rate, $1 a year. 
Two six months’ subscriptions at 50 cents each counts toward a premium the same 
as one yearly subscription at #1. 

Subscribers ae any premium offered in connection with a yearly sub- 
scription count toward a club premium the same as when the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST alone is taken. 

One subscriber for two years will be counted for a premium or cash commission the 

ar. 


same as two subscriptions for one ye 
a Club it is not necessary to secure the promise of five names before 


To start 
soliciting subscri ptions at the club rate of $1 per year. e know from experience that 
nearly every one who starts to raise a club will secure asuficient number to entitle them 
to the club rate. Secure one, two or three subscriptions, as opportunity offers, and send 
on the names with the pay, that papers can be commenced immediately, and finish your 
club when possible. 

Credit cards.—It is not always convenient for a club-raiser to secure at once all 
the subscribers necessary to obtain a certain premium. In such cases the subscribers 
can be sent us to be placed to the club.raiser’s credit. On receipt of a list of subscrib- 
ers with payment for the same we mail the club-raiser a credit card for the number of 
subscribers sent. When the club is complete these credit cards can be returned and the 
premium or premiums to which the club-raiser is entitled will be forwarded. These 
credit cards are good until October 20, 1890. Mark every such list ‘For Premium.” 

newal subscriptions.—The premiams given for clubs are offered principally 
for new subscribers, but renewals of present subscribers will be counted in a club of 
two or more. 

One’s own subscription cannot be counted for aclub premium except in a 
club ot five or more subscribers. 

Uncompleted clubs.—When a person is working for acertain premium, but fails 
to procure the necessary number of subscribers, it can be procured by paying part cash. 
We have so designated in the description of many premiums. 

ash must be sent with each order, as we cannot keep book accounts with any 
one. Subscriptions are notentered until money is received. 

Any reasonable number of specimen copies of our selection will be fur- 
nished tree and post-paid to those who wish to canvass. 

One or more premiums can be taken fora club. For instance, a club of 12 sub- 
scribers will entitle the club-raiser to a premium offered for 12 names, or two or more 
premiums sgerogation 12. 

Subse eecone can commence any time.—It is not necessary that all subscrip- 
\ tions in a club commence at the same time. Subscriptions can begin with any number. 

Subscribers at different post-offices.—It is not required that all subscribers 
in a club be from the same post-office. They can be sent from any number of different 


offices. 

New subscribers are commenced with the issue for the month in which the 
subscription is received, unless ordered otherwise. Subscriptions can be commenced 
‘with any month desired. 

iit clubbing with other papers, as announced in our club list, count 
for a premium the same as if they take the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST separately. 
xe ve we cannot guarantee to any one, as our offers are gen- 
eral. Club-raisers can canvass anvwhere they choose, but so far as possible we will pro- 
tect club-raisers who show the ability to canvass thoroughly any section if they desire 
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USEFUL AND VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


FOR THOSE WHO RAISE CLUBS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


ALL OFFERS IN THIS LIST HOLD GOOD UNTIL OCTOBER 20th, 1890. 
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| ERS, NEWSDEALERS OR SUBSCRIPTION AGENCIES who solicit for 
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various papers by catalogue, as they do no real work in securing subscribers. 

f you appreciate the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and would like to see 
its influence extended, the most substantial method of showing it would be to 
ask one or more of your friends or neighbors to subscribe. You know what 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is, and can easily influence and doubtless 


induce many to subscribe. 


FORMER EXPERIENCE NOT NECESSARY. 


It is not necessary to assume the role of agent. Everybody has some 
spare moments that can be devoted to a little work of this kind. Evenings 
and at other odd times, you no go among your friends and neighbors and in- 
duce many of them to subscribe. If you cannot undertake to raise a large 
club, try a small one, for every little helps, and the addition of one new sub- 


scriber may lead to our procuring others. 


ALL MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY 


can raise a club if they will only try. Ifthe parents are unable to do any- 
thing, let the boys and girls try it out of school hours, or whenever oppor- 
tunity offers. The mothers and daughters will find the work light, pleasant 
and profitable. We have a large number of lady canvassers, who make as 
much as the men, and in some cases even more. The boys and girls will not 
only make surprisingly good pay by forming clubs, but it will teach them to 
transact business. Clergymen and teachers can add largely to their incomes 
by canvassing during their leisure moments. The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST is so well known, and is so attractive, that any one can easily procure 


subscribers. 
GOOD PAY FOR LITTLE LABOR. 


It takes but very little work to raise a good-sized club of subscribers, for 
which any of the premiums offered will be abundant reward, and aside from 
the satisfaction yeu will have of helping to extend the influence of the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST, you are almost certain to receive one of the big prizes 
announced elsewhere by doing a little energetic and persistent work. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


All our premium articles will be found exactly as described. If, through 
oversight, any mistake is made, or if any article is not satisfactory, it can be 
returned and something else taken in its place. We guarantee satisfaction to 


every one dealing with us. 
START NOW. 


Begin to-day, if possible, the good work of soliciting names that your sub- 
scribers may get the benefit of our special offer of two numbers FREE to 
those subscribing for 1890 during November and December. Our liberal offer 
of 14 months’ numbers for the price of a year’s subscription will be a great in- 
ducement for many to subscribe who otherwise would not. 





PREMIUM RULES AND INSTRUCTIONS. 


Canvassers’ outfits.—Many can obtain a good-sized club by simply showing a 
copy of the paper, but the best results are obtained by having a few extra copies, and 
making a systematic and persistent canvass. Subscription blanks, addressed envelopes, 
specimen copies and full instructions for canvassing will be sent free on request. 

Sample copies by mail.—We will send sample copies of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST to any list Of names our readers may choose to send us, but such a list 
should be written on a sheet separate from any other communication. All intend- 
ing to make a canvass will find it a good plan to forward us a list of those they intend to 
call on, but before doing so it is always best to make a duplicate list for reference, that 
it may be known without fail all who are to receive specimen copies. We will for- 
ward papers immediately on receipt of same, and ina week or ten days the canvass can 
be made. This plan gives an opportunity for the people to examine the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST before being called upon for their subscription, and will in many cases 
save time and labor. 

Premiums sold.—Those who wish to purchase any of the premiums in our list can 
procure them at the advertised price, given with each; premiums for the holidays 
should be ordered early to avoid the rush and delay in mails incident to the holiday trade. 

No other articles except those in this list can be supplied, neither do we have 
any other styles or qualities except as advertised. 

No articles sent C. O, D. or on credit.—The immense detail in connection 
with our business will not allow our dealing except for cash. 

We warrant every article and keep on hand and can supply throughout the year 
everything advertised. 

Remittance should accompany the order in every case. Don’t send the 
order in one envelope and the pay in another. 

Order premiums by the number, where one is given with the description, 

It is unnecessary to write the name of any article. Do not cut or destroy the 
list, as you may wishto refer to it at any time. 

How shipped.—Premiums sent by mail are prepaid by us; when goods are sent by 
express or freight the charges are to be paid by the receiver in every case. Give ship- 
ping directions when ordering goods to go by express or freight, specifying nearest sta- 
tion and line of railroad or express line. Express or freight charges are usually low on 
premium articles. The cost can be learned at one’s own nearest express or freight office. 

Premiums registered, when sent by mail, for 10 cents additional. 

A cash commission will be paid canvassers instead of premium articles if pre- 
ferred. Particulars on application. 

How orders are filled.—We usually fill all orders the same day they are received, 
but often in the busy season it takes two or three days. If papers and goods are not 
received after a reasonable length of time. say ten days to allow for delays in the mail 
or otherwise, let us know, stating what your order was and when sent and it will receive 


prompt attention. 
Remittances can be made by bank bills, postal notes, money order, checks, 


drafts or by registered letter. 

To avoid loss, remittance can be made by express money orders, which are abso- 
lutely safe and can be obtained at any office of the American, United States Northern 
Pacific, or Pacific express companies, at the following low rates: Any amount not over 
5, five cents; over $5 to £10, eight cents; over $10 to #20, 10 cents; over #20 to #30, 
12 cents; over 30 to 840, 15 cents; over #40 to $50, 20 cents; over 0 at the same 
rates. Goto the American express companies’ office and the agent will fill out your 
order on their purchasing blank and forward to us by express free of 7" thus 
saving you all trouble and postage. Where these companies have no offices, or if, more 
convenient, remittances may be made by bank draft, post-office order, registered letter, 


or postal note. 
We do not accept checks on banks in small towns. It is expensive to collect them. 
Drafts are acceptable always on New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, 


St. Louis, San Francisco, or any large city. 
Silver should never be sent by mail unless carefully wrapped. It invariably wears a 
Make all drafts, checks, post-office and 


hole through the envelope and is usually lost. 

express*money orders payable to the order of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
To subscribers in the British Provinces.—A_postal treaty has lately been 

made between the United States and Canada, by which all matter admitted to the mails 


in the United States will go to the Provinces on the same terms, but any matter that is 
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subject to a duty in Canada will be subject to a duty when so mailed, payable by the 
receiver. Nearly all mailable articles in this list will go without duty, but we cannot 
specify which ones will be liable. When information is desired, previous to ordering go 
to your nearest custom’s officer and he will inform you. 

Rates to foreign countries.—The yearly subscription price of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST in Shillings and pence to subscribers to foreign countries is as follows: 


Ss. d. U.S. Cur, 
Africa, except Egypt, Liberia, and Congo..... SOc cebale.e 6 a a8 . $2.46. 
ME RNEIRIR os a oni tis o4 ohdiie esi aralgvn\ar sag” Seas queleles Py. gccte ips ena 6: Siaere ere 2.70. 
IE Sa 0 5) 00500. 0.0 5.5 0a 6 Sas Oe CORREA 5 Ee: eer are mtr sc 2 94. 
sie Sietareepeiece aes 10 ig 66-a8 anes 








Sere 
Transvaal. . ; 





BOT PANO WUBI 555. isa 5 oot BiG aselbrdrea bres wears were (er: Sere 1.74. 
EI oo 6 29 2656 ae See. ered hier aib Sa 4 we DS Serres 1.74. 
peg ee Ser 1.74. 
‘ew Zealand. | ES SRE roe ear 1.7 
Tasmania ... 7 eats hesnes H Fy 


ee eovocceccceoeve beer 
Countries in universal postal union, including Newfound!and, kgypt, Liberia, Congo, 
and all others not mentioned above. 7s. 9d., U. S. Cur $1.86. In clubs of five or more a 
discount of 50 cents or two s. one d. is allowed on each suvscription. Subscriptions will 
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SPECIAL PRIZES, 


To be awarded those who send the LARGEST CLUBS OF SUBSCRIBERS TO THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST between November 
(st, 1889, and March ist, 1890. 


To stimulate the work of canvassers who act in behalf of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, the publishers offer the following list of special prizes, amount- 
ing to $1,000, to be given the 26 persons who send the 26 largest clubs of subscribers previous to March 1st, 1890, in addition to the premiums or commissicn 


allowed for all subscribers procured. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 


$200 for the largest club............. 0... ccc cee eee ee $ 200 
$100 each for the next two largest clubs........... 200 
$75 each for the next two largest clubs,........... 150 — 
$50 each for the next three largest clubs.......... 150 
$25 each for the next eight largest clubs.......... 200 
$10 each for the next ten largest clubs............ 100 


Total, 26 Prizes, to the amount of......$1000 


—tCONDITIONS OF 





This contest is open to everybody except newsdealers newspapers and subscription 
agencies who procure subscribe1s for various pubications by catalogue or otherwise from 
all sections of the country. i 

Contestants may send subscribers from any number of post-offices, but they must be 
confined to one or more adjoining counties. 

Two or more canvassers cannot unite and count their lists as coming from one per- 
son, as these prizes are given for individual effort. Canvassers will be governed in every 








be received and_promptly forwarded by Trubner & Co., 57 & 59 Ludgate Hill. London, 
England; Wm. Dawson & Sons, 121 Cannon street, London, Eng ; Bretanos, 17 Ave De 
L’Opera, Paris; John Ireland, Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa; Robert M. Wright, 
Queenstown, Cape of Good Hope, South Africa; C. P. Meyers, Mirboo, North Victoria, 
Australia; Edward Williams, Abingdon, Queensland, Australia; Robert Davidson, Port 
Macquarie, New South Wales, Australia; Alfred Vipond, Matakana, Auckland, New 
Zealand; David Bell, Koromiko, Pictou, Marlborough, New Zealand. Make remit- 
tances by post: office money order, payable to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST at New 
York general post-office, and inclose money order with your letter to avoid delay and 
possible loss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in the absence of any other form of 
remittance. f 

Foreign subscribers or those outside of the United States and British Provinces 
can send subscribers on terms given above, and for clubs we will allow any of the premi- 
ums advertised in this list for the number of subscribers specified, goods to be del vered 
in New York City and shipped as may be directed, at expense of receiver. This rule 
holds also in all goods purchased. Address all orders and communications to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, 
New York, 


Remember, these special prizes will be presented in add&tion to the 
premiums or commission allowed for every club of subscribers 
procured, 

Each canvas<er’s list will be credited on our books as fast as received, and 
on March Ist, 1890, the list will be verified with the canvassers’ accounts, after 
which prizes will be awarded. 

This is no lottery, everything being done in a straightforward and impar- 
tial manner. We make this offer to stimulate club-raisers who are working 
for us. It makes no difference how large or how small the club is, the person 
sending the largest number of subscribers before March 1st will receive the 
first prize of $200; the persons sending the second and third largest clubs will 
receive $100 each, and so on forthe balance of the prizes. We will forward each 
club-raiser the fall list of the successful contestants when the award‘is made. 


THIS AWARD.+— 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





case by the premium rules and instructions printed elsewhere. Canvassers sending sub- 
scriptions from foreign countries on the terms mentioned elsewhere can share in the 
award, but it does not apply to foreign subscription agencies. 

It is not necessary that canvassers should notify us that they intend to compete for 
these prizes. Everybody sending clubs will be credited for all subscribers procured and 
have a chance for one of the prizes. 


Now, friends, put ycur shoulder to the wheel and give us a handsome increase of subscribers for 1890. We offer a splendid selection of premiums for every 
club you forward, and these who send the 26 largest clubs will in addition participate in the award of the special cash prizes. 


You cannot work fora better publication than the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Its superior excellence, together with its great reputation gained by 


nearly fifty years of continuous publication, makes it one of the easiest journals to canvass for, All our promises will be carried out in every respect. 


LAST 


The Piano I have received allright. It isa very fine instrument. Iam truly 
grateful for such a fine prize. Please accept thanks, and will try in the future as in the 
vast to work for your interests, that I may at least partly repay you for it.—[{Myron 
-ease, Enfield, Ct. 

Yours with enclosure of check for &200 as cash premium for the second largest 
club for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is at hand — Please accept my sincere thanks 
for same. Am much pleased with your square and honorable way of doing busi- 
ness.—(F. D. Ladd. Sharon, Vt. fl ; 

The Organ came last night. Itis more than I expected. It’s a beauty, and O. K. in 
every respect. I return to the Orange Judd Company thanks for their expression for ser- 
vices rendered.—[({J. A. Phelps, Gu:lford, Ct. 

Your check for $150 received, for which I thank you.—[C. O. T. Larson, Fremont, 
Nebraska. ~X 

Your check for $100 asa special prize received this A. M. I was greatly sur- 
prised, and at the same time greatly gratified at receiving same. Shall endeavor to se- 
cure Inany more subscribers in future.—[ Warren Norton, Cambridge, N. Y 

Yours with enclosure of &50 received, with thanks. I trust everything in your 
calculations has worked for good, and that the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Will con- 
tinue to be the best out.—[S. L. Deyo, Naples, N. Y. 


Your letter received enclosing check for &25, which was a surprise to me, as 
I did not expect to be among the su. cessful ones for the prize. Any time I can do youa 
favor ina business way I will be pleased to Go so. Please accept my hearty thanks.—([C. 
A. Kleim, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

I received the letter with amount enclosed, and was glad to receive it. Ihave had 
the AMERICAN AGRICUL’ URIST off and on for 15 years or more, and have found the 
publishers in every case to be square and fair in their dealings.—(A. IF. Brown, 


YEAR’S PRIZE AWARD. 


We offered last year for the first time, cash and special prizes for the largest clubs, to the value of $2,250, Expressions of surprise at the liberality of our 
offers and conjectures as to how we could afford to give so much, were heard on all sides immediately following our announcement. A few of the more skeptical 
wrote to learn if we really would gise prizes to the value advertised, apparently forgetting for the time being that we never promise or offer one particle more 
than we can faithfully perform. At the stated time the prizes were distributed 
seribers. The distribuiion was carried out to the letter in every respect, and a list of the successful contestants sent to each one taking part in the contest. A 
copy of this list will be mailed to any canvasser interested, upon receipt of a two-cent stamp. ; : 5 

As the majority of canvassers prefer to work for money, we have this year confined our special prizes strictly to cash. 


THE ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Believing it will interest many of our readers, we print below a few letters from successful contestants, acknowledging receipt of prizes. 





Spencer, Mass. 


If in anybody’s mind a doubt exists as to the genuineness of the acknowledgments above, which express not only thanks for our liber- 
ality, but confidence in our offers, it is only necessary to write to any of the addresses above, enclosing stamp. It must by this time be apparent to the 
reader that it pays handsomely to work for the “old reliable’? AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Just consider how wide the field in which it circulates, how it 


in order among the club-raisers who had sent us the greatest number of sub- 


Ireceived yours with remittance. It was very unexpected to us, after the very lib- 
eral premiums you bave paid us. Lhave always been treated well by the Orange 
Judd Co., but your expending process beats all. We hope you will make your paper 
so nice that your list may be doubled.—[John Buliore, Bellmore, Ind. 

Thave received the amount of the award, and wish to state that I am more than 
satisfied for the trouble I took in getting subscribers. I never did business with 
a firm that I was more pleased with. Your prompt and faithful manner 
of doing business has given me a great deal of satisfaction.—[W. F. Newcomb, 
Brooklyn Corner, N.S. 

The Bradley Two-Wheeler received in good order, with best thanks.—[ Adolf Lorenz, 
Williamsburgh, Iowa. é 

Please accept many thanks for the handsome “special prize” received this morning. 
Your constant endeavors to make our relations pleasant and profitable are 
succeeding admirably. Luck — to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is 
the wish of yours sincerely,—{Thomas A. Leyendecker, Laredo, Texas. 

Your remittance received, for which please accept my heartfelt_thanks. I can say 
this much for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST: This isthe eleventh year I have been 
a subscriber, and it has wielded a good influence over me, and I shall always have 
a word to speak in its favor in the future.—[A. T. Loudenback, Westville, O. - 

Your letter enclosing #810 as a special prize award received. Many thanks.— 

(Fred N. Nilsson, Chicago, Il. ! 
‘' Am surprised at the receipt of special premium to club-raisers, as I was not ex- 
pecting that pleasant result. It has oe me very well to take subscribers for you, as you 
lave treated me very liberally, and I am only sorry it wasn’t a larger club I sent. May 
you succeed and prosper.—{[John A. Monk, Chickies, Pa. 

Please accept my thanks for the check. The amount my club secured went 
beyond my most sanguine expectation. Wishing the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST prosperity, I remain,—{ Samuel Osborn, Cannon, Ct. ‘ 





will be appreciated in nearly every household, and you cannot fail to appreciate the fact that your profits will be very large if you take hold | 
of the work of canvassing with a will. While we number among our best canvassers, storekeepers, mechanics, clerks, many mothers and daughters, 
teachers, clergymen and professional people, the work of canvassing is especially worthy the attention of farmers and farmers’ sons everywhere. During the 


winter season, with plenty of spare time. they can improve the otherwise idle moments by engaging in the useful work of canvassing, which, under our ex- 
tremely liberal offers, will return them a handsome profit. We desire as many good agents as possible, believing every active, intelligent 


canvasser Can, upon the terms offered, build up a profitable business. Lastly, it is our earnest desire to make every reader an agent, to the extent, at 
least, of speaking a good word for the universally-acknowledged s'andard American Magazine of Agriculture. If our subscribers in both hemispheres will but 
do this and send us the names and addresses of their friends and neighbors for sample copies, the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will, on January Ist, enter upon 
its forty-ninth year of consecutive publication with a subscription-list surpassing that of any other journal of its class in extent and numbers. 
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MAMMOTH CYCLOPEDIA. VOL.S/ 


"MAMMOTH CYCLOPEDIA.VOL./I/. 


GOLD. 


| 


HISTOR THE MAM- 
»s MOTH CyYy- 
CLOPEDIA contains a com- 

lete and authentic 
history of the great 
American Civil ar, 
profusely illustrated, with 
numerous Anecdotes of the 
Rebellion; a complete 
History of America, 
from its discovery by Col- 
umbus tothe present time; 
graphic descriptions of fa- 
mous battles and impor- 
tant events in the history 
ofall nations,chronological 
history, etc., etc. 





AAM/MOTH CYCLOPEDIA.VOL./V 


"MAMMOTH. CYCLOPEDIA VOL. /. 














s 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST alone is fully worth its subscription price, og more matter and illustrations for the price charged than the $3 and $4 magazines, but the 
publishers are anxious to introduce it into 50,000 new homes the coming year, and as an inducement to new subscribers to try it we offer this valuable work, although the offer is 
also open to all old subscribers to renew their subscription. The regular price of this Cyclopedia is $2, but our price is only $1, for which it will be sent, post-paid, but a copy 
will be PRESENTED TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, new or old, on the following terms: 
FFER NO 1 To any person sending $1.50 for a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST (new or renewal) we will present the Mammoth Cyclopedia, provid 
: s ing 15 cents additional is sent ($1.65 in all) to pay postage; delivered at our office free. The subscription and Cyclopedia sent to separate addresses if desired. 
1 Canvassers can solicit subscribers under this offer and select any of the premiums specified on the following pages for the number of subscribers secured. 
I OFFER NO For $2 we will send two yearly subscriptions and one copy of the Cyclopedia as a premium to the sender. Fifteen cents must be sent for the postage, or it will 
P s be delivered at our office free. Atleast one of these names must be that of anew subscriber. We make this offer for two subscribers in order to induce our 
friends to get at least one new name. Any present subscriber can with a little effort secure one new subscriber to send with hisown renewa!. Show the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
to your friends and induce one or more of them to subscribe with you. Under this offer the sender is not entitled to any other premium. 
OFFER NO For aclub of 5 at $1.65 each we will send five yearly subscriptions and five sets of the Cyclopedia, post-paid, and to the sender of the club will 
« Us present a copy of the Cyclopedia and a year’s subscription free. 
The regular price of the Mammoth Cyclopedia is 50 cents 
per volume or #2 for the set and as the subscription price of the F te E VA L U E oO E $3 50 FO a4 oO N LY ey { 65 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is $1.50, we are practically giving a s 
TWO MONTHS FREE TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS! 
To all subscribing previous to November 30st under any of the above offers, who are not now on our list, the; November and ‘December ‘issues of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST will be sent free. all such subscribers being dated to January, 1891, as per our offer elsewhere. 
T0 CLUB RAISER All subscribers taking a copy of the book count toward a Club premium the same as when the AGRICULTURIST alone is taken, but the subscribers’ 
1 premium counts nothing additional. 
’ We will send The Mammoth Cyclopedia to any courtry in the Postal Union, together with a year’s subscription to the’ AMERICAN 
; , AGRICULTURIST, for 10s, 3d. 
—=Atse —<> <-> — > 





BIOGRAPHY This great work contains the Lives of all the Presidents of the 
« United States from Wasington to Harrison, with portraits 
and other illustrations, also lives and portraits of Napoleon Bonaparte, Shakespeare, 
Byron, William Penn, Benjamin Franklin, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, and famous 
statesmen, authors, poets, generals, clergymen, etc., down to the present day. 
AGRICULTUR Valuable hints and useful suggestions to farmers, treat- 
« ing of field crops, gates and fences,fertilizers,farm imple- 
ments; live stock raising, including the treatment of diseases in domestic ani- 
mals; poultry keeping, and how made successful and profitable; bee keeping, dairy 
farming, etc. The treatment of these subjects is complete and exhaustive, and renders 
the work of great practical use to farmers ane stockmen. 
HORTICULTURE Herein is given the most useful hints to growers of «ll kinds 
s of vegetables and fruits, as gathered from the experience 
of the most successful horticulturists. 
ARCHITECTURE Designs and plans for houses, cottages, barns, and other 
. « outbuildings, with valuable suggestions to those intending to 
uild. 


Ss HOLD This great work contains tried and tested recipes for almost 
HOU E « every imaginable dish for breakfast, dinner and tea, this depart- 
ment alone being worth more than nine-tenths of the cook books sold; almost innumer- 
able hints, helps and suggestions to housekeepers; designs and suggestions for 
making many beautiful things for the adornment of home, in needlework, 
embroidery, etc.; hints on floriculture, telling how to be successful with all the 
various plants; toilet hints, telling how to preserve and beautify the complex- 
ion, hands, teeth, hair, etc., etc. 

ic Many dollars in doctors’ bills and patent medicines will be saved 
MED AL. annually toevery possessor of this book through the valuable infor- 
mation herein contained. It tells how to cure, by simple yet reliable home remedies, 
available in every household, every disease and ailment that is curable, this department 
forming a complete medical book, the value of which in any home can hardly be com- 


puted ia dollars and cents. 
Remarkably interesting descriptions of 


INVENTION AND DISCOVERY. great inventions, including the Steam En- 


OUR CREAT PREMIUM FOR 


THE MAMMOTH CYCLOPEDIA. 


A GREAT AND WONDERFUL WORK IN 4 VOLUMES. 
620 ILLUSTRATIONS ! 


SENT FREE 170 SUBSCRIBERS TO THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, SEE PARTICULARS BELOW. 


THe Mammortn CyYCLopepi< has been published to meet the wants of the masses for a 
universal compendium of knowledge, practical, useful, scientific and gen- 
The work is published compl:te in four large volumes, comprising a total of 
2176 pages, and is profusely illustrated with 620 engravings. 
of dollars have been expended to make this the most complete, valuable and useful 
work for the masses ever published. It is a work for everybody—man, woman and 
child, in every occupation or walk in life. The substance and practical utility of 20 ordinary 
volumes are comprised in these four, and soreplete is the work with knowledge of every kind, so 
filled is it with useful hints and helpful suggestions, that we fully believe that in every home 
to which it will find its way it will soon come to be regarded as WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN 
For want of space we can only briefly summarize a small portion of the contents of this 


great work, as follows : 











1889--90. 


Thousands 


gine, the Telegraph, the Printing Press, the Electric Light, the Sewing Machine, the 
Telephone, the Type Writer, the Type Setting Machine, the Cotton Gin, etc. 
U Graphic descriptions, beautifully illustra- 
THE WORLD $ WON DERS. ted, of the Yellowstone Park, Yosemite Val- 
ley, Niagara Falls, the Alp’, Paris, Vesuvius, Venice, Vienna, the Canons of Colorado, 
Mammoth Cave, Natural Bridge, Watkins Glen, the White Mountains, etc., etc. 
TRAVELS Descriptions, profusely illustrated, of the life, manners, cus- 
« toms, peculiar forms, rites and ceremonies, of the Chinese, Japanese, the 
eople of India, Africa, Madagascar, Palestine, Iceland, Borneo, Burmah, the Sandwich 
slands, Servia. Kaffraria, Tartary, Cashmere and Tunis, the Arabs, Turks, Mexicans, 
South Americans, American Indians, Egyptians, Siamese, Abyssinians, Norwegians,Span- 
iards, Swiss, Italians, Greeks, Russians, Siberians, Afghans, Persians, Moslems, Austral- 
ians, Bulgarians, Sicilians, etc., etc. 
MANUFACTURES In this great work is also described and illustrated the arts and 
« processes of printing, stereotyping, bookbinding, wood engrav- 
ing, sithography, photog po gh calico printing, piano making, watch making, paper mak- 
ing, the manufacture of silk, iron, steel, glass, china, perfumery, soap, leather, starch, 
wall paper, turpentine, postal cards, postage stamps, envelopes, pens, pencils, needles, 
and many other things, all of which will be found peculiarly interesting and instructive. 
FOREIGN PRODUCT Interesting descriptions, .llustrated, of the culture and 
« preparation for market of tea, coffee, chocolate, 
cotton, flax, hemp, sugar, rice, nutmegs, clover, ginger, cinnamon, allspice, pepper, 
cocoanuts, pineapp!es, bananas, prunes, dates, raisins, figs, olives, india rubber, gutta 
percha, cork, camphor, castor oil, tapioca, etc., etc. 
NATURAL HISTORY Interesting and instructive description, accompanied by il- 
s lustrations, of numerous beasts, birds, fishes ard insects, with 
much curious information regarding their life and habits. 
LA The Mammoth Cyclopedia is also a complete law book, telling every 
« man how he may be his own lawyer, and containing full and concise ex- 
planations of the general laws and the laws of the several States upon all matters 
which are subject to litigation, with numerous forms of legal documents. 
MINING Descriptions and illustrations of mining of gold, silver, diamonds, coal, salt, 
a copper, lead, zinc, tin and quicksilver. 
WONDERS OF THE SEA Herein are described and illustrated the many wonder- 
«s ful and beautiful things found at the bottom of the 
ocean, the plants, flowers, shells, fishes, etc., likewise pearl diving, coral fishing, etc., etc. 
STATISTICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS Herein is given a vast amount of use- 
s ful and interesting information, 
some of which is the population of American cities, area and population of the conti- 
nents, of the States and Territories, and of the principal countries of the world, length 
of the principal rivers, Presidential vote for six years, Presidential statistics, area 
and depth of seas, lakes and oceans, height of mountains, locomotion of animals and 
velocity of bodies, height of monuments, towers and structures, distances from Washing- 
ton,also from New York, to important points, chronological history of discovery and 
progress,popular sobriquets of American States,cities, etc..common grammatical errors 
rules for spelling, pronunciation and use of capitals, Wall Street phrases, commerce 0 
the world, curious facts in natural history, longevity of animals, origin of the names of 
states and of countries, of great works, popular fables, familiar quotations, of genius 
and >fplants, dying words of famous persons, fate of the Apostles, statistics of the globe, 
leading governments of the worlds, etc. etc. 


From the above brief summary of its contents some idea of what a remarkably interesting, instructive and valuable-work 


the Mammotu CycLop£DIiA is may be gained, yet but afractional part of the topics treated in this great work have been named. 
It is a vast storehouse of useful and entertaining knowledge—unquestionably one of the best and most valuable works 
ever published in any land or language. No home should be without it. It is a work to be consulted every day with regard to the 
various perplexing questions that constantly arise in writing and in conversation, by the farmer and housewife in their daily duties and pursuits, 


and for continuous reading no work is more entertaining or instructive. 


HOW YOU CAN OBTAIN IT FREE. 
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What Our Subscribers Say 


ABOUT THE 


Mammoth Cyclopedia. 


Extracts from a Few of Hundreds 
of Letters Received. 


Iam su 
tained in them. 


yleased with it. 
he print is 


White Deer lls, Pa. 


Batesville, Ark. 


JUST AS ADVERTISED, wit. “Tina tut you 
do not praise it any more than it deserves. I have 


found itis justas you advertised it. It is a work that 
every home should have.—{Mrs Harold Wixon, Montvale, 


expectations. 
Ont. 


I find it more than you say it is. The concise his- 
tory of the war is worth all the price of the book. The bi- 
ography is as good as the large Cyclopedia without being 
too long to read.—{ William M. Allen, Pittsburg, Pa. 


The Mammoth Cyclopedia received. Iam pleased with 
them; they are full of useful information; each vol- 
ume is worth more than the price paid for the 
four; they_contain all that you advertise.—{ Morgan 
H. Abbott, Millville, N. J. 


INDISPENSABL Your premium books “ The Mam- 

« moth Cyclopedia” received. Iam 
highly pleased with them. They quite come up to my 
expectations. I consider them an indispensable addi- 
tion to the family library.—{Isaac 8. Vanderbilt, Nanuet, 


Corry, Pa. 


Dakota. 


that should 





The Mammoth Cyclopedia recently sent me I can truly 
say is no humbug, but a work of real and 
merit—will make a valuable addition to any village or 
private library,being what it purports to be, acompendium 
of useful knowledge.—({E. Stuart, Milan, Ohio. 


rised at the amount of information con- 
Volume 2 contains more valuable 
information for the farmer and mechanic than I ever 
saw in works costing more than ten times the cost 
of the whole four volumes.—{James Daniels, Orrian, Iowa. 


MORE THAN PLEASED. expectations. 111: pre- 


cisely as you advertised the work. 
The illustrations are very satisfactory. 
ood, the contents valuable.—[W. Clouser, 


Your Mammoth Cyclopedia is more valuable than I ex- 
— Each volume is worth at least two dollars. 
am more than satisfied with mine.—(S. A. Smiley, 


Iam very much pleased with it. Think it fully as 
good as advertised, in fact it is larger and better 
than I expected.—{(E. A. Davis, North Fayston, Vt. 


Your premium Mammoth Cyclopedia far exceeds my 
It is an elaborate 
many dollars to any one.—[C. 8. Carpenter, Rockford, 


A MARVEL OF CONDENSED INFORMATION. 


Iam more than pleased wit 
a marvel of condensed information, the more valu- 
able because of its utility in every emergence 
with every-day work in the shop or on the farm, in the 
household, and in fact everywhere.—[Rev. M. Colegrove, 


The Mammoth Cyclopedia is far more than I expected 
to see, and how you can afford to send it_ as a premium is 
more than I can see.—{John H. Neiss, Rosebud Agency, 


They are splendid, full of information; books 
e in every household; they are better 
than I expected.—{C. A. Blanchard, Friend, Nebraska. 


The Mammoth Cyclopedia which you sent me is far 
above my Gy pe we Itis according to my idea a great 
work and is worth several times its price. The 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST never advertises humbugs. 
—[{Wade Haines, New Carlisle, Ind. 


BEYOND EXPECTATIONS, ‘uv'ovis tiga 

2 the books entitled “‘The 
Mammoth Cyclopedia.” I find them what you adver- 
tise theni to be and beyond what I expected. I find 
every day information in the Cyclopedia which is of value 
to my library.—{W. L. Moore, Pilot Point, Texas. 


rmanent 


Am perfectly satisfied withit. It’sa wonder to me 
that you can give so much for the small amount of 
money. You publish the best agricultural paper in 
America, the most practical, and that is what’s 
wanted.—[{Charles Sims, Saint Louis, Mo. 


I am more than 


They are just the books for those who want to learn a 
great deal and have but little time to spare from their 
other duties. They are as advertis and fully 
come pete my expectations.—[Jane Corwin, Green- 
port, N. Y. 


A MINE OF WEALTH. myexpectations: Cronot 
see how you can afford so great amount of informa- 


tion for so little money. A veritable mine of wealth. 
—[{D. B. Moore, Dunkirk, Ind. 


They are all I expected, and as far as I have examined 
them am much pleased with them, and it puzzles me to 
see how they could be gotten up so cheap and in such 
good shape as they are.—[{Jos. Sargeant, Ayer, Mass. 


work, worth 


am delighted. Itis It is exactly what I wanted and such as every one 
should have. Itis of far more value to me than my 
thirty elaborate volumes of the American Cyclo- 
edia, costing $180. The Mammoth deals in particu- 
ar information on every subject that comes before the 
inquirer.—{ William E. omas, Washington, D. C. 


connected 


When [ read your advertisement of the Mammoth Cy- 
clopedia I rubbed my eyes in surprise. I sent for the 
work partly from curiosity. I didn’t expect to receive 
ten dollars’ worth for one dollar, but. thought one- 
half the information advertised was cheap at the price. 
Iam now more than ever convinced that we have reached 
an era when no one can say “ I am too poor to have knowl- 
edge.”—(C. C. Lord, Hopkinton, N. H. 

















PICTORIAL PARALLEL BIBLES. 


‘ THE AUTHORIZED VERSION AND THE NEW REVISED VERSION ARRANGED IN PARALLEL COLUMNS, LINE FOR 


LINE, UPON EACH PAGE; THE ONLY LARGE-TYPE EDITION SO PUBLISHED. 


These superb editions of the 
Bible are printed from NEW 
Electrotype Plates. They are 
the best Bible-plates in this 
country, and are pronounced by 
eminent authorities to be the 
clearest print, the type selected 
being antique in style. The 
prices are so low as to place a 
copy within the reach of every 
family. The paper is handsome 
and first-class in quality,and the 
bindings are of the most durable 
and attractive character. The 
designs are made by eminent 
artists and engravers with a 
view of fully illustrating the 
teachings of the Sacred Volume. 
These Bibles are 121% inches 
long by 101 inches wide, and 
the publishers guarantee them 
to correspond with the descrip- 
tion in every particular. 

The publishers of this great 
Bible work determined to far 
exceed all other editions in the 
value and importance of the ex- 
tra features and in the number 
of fine illustrations, and to pro- 
duce a Bible such as should be 
the treasure of any household—the pride of the parents and the delight of the children. 





These Bibles contain much that is entirely new and of special value; also many rare 
steel engravings and colored plates and maps not found in other editions. 


Of priceless value to Sunday-school teachers, students of the Bible, 
and the general reader. 


We offer THREE STYLES of these magnificent works: 

No. 506.—A superb volume of 2,000 pages and 2,000 engravings, bound in superfine 
German Morocco, massive raised panel, emblematical design, full gold sides and edges; 
squares rolled with gold; worked-silk headbands. This volume contains Smith’s large 
Bible Dictionary, illustrated; a condensed Complete Concordance; the Parables of our 
Lord and Saviour Explained, illustrated with ten full-page engravings. Including a 
History of the Revision of the Bible; the Reviser’s Preface to both Old and New Testa- 
ments; the Readings and Renderings preferred by the American Committees; a History 
of Ancient Biblical Manuscripts, with fac-similes of the same; the Earliest Printed 
Editions of the Bible; the Kings and Prophets of Judah and Israel; Christ and His 
Kingdom in Shadows, illustrated; a Biography of Great Reformers; the Great Empires 
of Bible Times; Modern Chronology; the Harmony of the Gospels; St. Paul’s Journeys; 
Lineal Descent from Adam to Christ; a Colored Map of Palestine; the Psalms in Metre; 
four superb Chromatic Plates descriptive of the Tabernacle, Jewish Worship, etc.: Four 
Thousand Questions and Answers; splendid new Lithograph Maps; handsomely-illum- 
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inated Plates of the Lord’s Prayer and Ten Commandments; Photographic Views of 
Palestine; Cities of the Bible, illustrated; History of the Books of the Bible, illustrated; 
Scenes and Events in the Life of our Saviour; Lives of the Apostles and the Evangelists; 
valuable Historical and Biographical articles on Moses, the Hebrew Leader and Law- 
giver; Ruth, the Gentle Convert of Moab; David, the Poet-King and Founder of Zion, 
and Solomon, the Wise and Magnificent King; Stalker’s Life of Christ, embellished with 
sixteen Polychromatic Views depicting Scenes and Incidents in our Saviour’s Lize (just 
introduced); sixty full-page Steel and Doré Engravings; Family Record and Marriage 
Certificate in black and gold; two Photo. Cards; Illuminated Temperance Pledge, etc. 

The regular price of this Bible is $15. We will furnish one for only $10, and include 
a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Presented for a club of 20 
subscribers or for 10 subscribers and $4 extra. 

No. 503.—This Bible contains 1,850 pages and 1,000 illustrations, and is bound in 
American Morocco, raised panel sides, beautifully ornamented, gold center stamp, comb 
edges, with photo. card; cheapest Bible published with Smith’s large Bible Dictionary, 
illustrated; a Complete Concordance; the Parables of our Lord and Saviour Explained, 
illustrated with ten full-page engravings. Including a History of the Revision of the 
Bible; the Revisers’ Preface to both Old and New Testaments; the Readings and Ren- 
derings preferred by thé American Committees; a History of Ancient Biblical Man- 
uscripts, with fac-similes of the same; the Earliest Printed Editions of the Bible; the 
Kings and Prophets of Judah and Israel; Christ and His Kingdom in Shadows, illus- 
trated; a Biography of Great Reformers; the Great Empires of Bible Times; Modern 
Chronology; the Harmony of the Gospels; St. Paul’s Journeys; Lineal Descent from 
Adam to Christ; a Colored Map of Palestine; Valuable Historical Articles on Moses,- 
Ruth, David, and Solomon, portraying Hebrew Life, from Slavery in Egypt te Dominion 
in Palestine; four superb Chromatic Plates descriptive of the Tabernacle, Jewish Wor- 
ship, etc.; the Parables of our Lord and Saviour, illustrated with ten magnificent line 
engravings, printed in rich colors (new designs); the Psalms in Metre; Family Record 
and Marriage Certificate in black and gold; two Photo. Cards; Illuminated Temperance 
Pledge, etc., etc., etc. 

This Bible is sold regularly for $10. Our price is $7, and with each Bible sold we in- 
clude a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Presented for a club of 
14 subscribers or for 7 subscribers and $3 additional. 


No. 500.—Bound in American Morocco, paneled, handsomely embossed, gold cen- 
terstamp,comb edges. Containing Old and New Testaments; History of Ancient Bib- 
lical Manuscripts; Earliest Printed Editions of the Bible; Colored Map of Palestine; 
lIiluminated Temperance Pledge; a Complete Concordance; Family Record and Marriage 
Certificate in black and gold; the Parables of our Lord and Saviour Explained, illus- 
trated with ten full-page engravings. Nearly 1600 pages. Twenty full-page engravings. 

We offer this Bible for only $4 (regular price is $5.50), and with each one purchased 
will include a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Presented fora 
club of 8 subscribers or for 4 subscribers and $1.50. 


THE BIBLES WITH CLASPS. 

We can furnish either of these volumes with an extra fine clasp for 75 cents extra; 

with two clasps, $1.50 extra. 
HOW SHIPPED. 

These Bibles weigh about 18 pounds each, and will be securely packed and shipped 
by express, receiver to pay charges. Ascertain the charges at your nearest office. 

We will forward either Bible to any part of the far West or Canada on-payment of 
$1.50 extra to pay the express charges. 
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FRANKLIN EDITION OF POPULAR BOOKS, 


A SERIES OF THE MOST POPULAR BOOKS IN 


Fiction, Biography, Poetry, History, Essays, Efe. 


Printed in large, clear type, illustrated with frontispiece and other engravings, and handsomely bound in cloth. 





1. ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel De- 


foe. With 350 ilhustrations. Front- 
ispiece. 
2. ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 


MENTS. New and complete edition, 
revised and corrected. 

3. SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON; or the 
Adventures of a Father, Mother, and 
Four Sons ona Desert Island. Illus- 
trated. 

4. CHILDREN OF THE ABBEY (The). 
A Tale. By Regina Maria Roche. 
Frontispiece. 

5. DON QUIXOTE, The Adventures of. 
By Miguel Cervantes. Translated by 
Motteux. 

6. PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


By John 


Bunyan. New edition, with notes, 
ete. Illustrated. 

7. LAST DAYS OF POMPEII (The). By 
Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton. Illus- 
trated. 

8. SCOTTISH CHIEFS (The). A Ro- 


mance. By Miss Jane Porter. Il- 
lustrated. 

9. THADDEUS OF WARSAW. A Ro- 
mance. By Miss Jane Porter. A 
new and revised edition, with notes. 

10. SANFORD AND MERTON, The His- 


tory of. By Mr Thomas Day. Fully 
illustrated. 
11. ANDERSEN’S _ (Hans Christian) 


FAIRY TALES. A new translation. 
Illustrated with upward of 200 en- 
gravings, by Harrison Weir and 
others. 

. TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS AT 
RUGBY. By an Old Boy (Thomas 
Huvhes). 

13. JANE EYRE. A Novel. By Char- 
lotte Bronte. Frontispiece. 


_ 
to 





23. 


29. 
33. 


34. 


wo 
cr 


36. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


. CREASY’S 


POE’S (Edgar Allan) TALES Com- 
rising “‘ The Narrative of A. Gordon 
vm,” “The Gold-Bug,” etc., ete. 

With Notes. 


- BARON MUNCHAUSEN. The Trials 


and Surprising Adventures of Baron 
Munchausen. 

FIVE WEEKSIN A BALLOON. By 
Jules Verne. 

THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 
A narrative of the North American 
Indians of 1757. By Jas. Fenimore 
Cooper. 

WILLY REILLY and His Dear Colleen 
Bawn. By W. Carleton. 


. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. A biogra- 


phy of this famous American. By 
George Canning Hill. 

KIT CARSON. The Daring Adven- 
tures of Kit Carson and Fremont 
among buffaloes, grizzlies, and In- 
dians. Frontispiece. 

‘FIFTEEN DECISIVE 
BATTLES. From Marathn_ to 
Waterloo. With notes. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN ADVEN- 
TURES. Comprising fearful fights 
of American hunters with savage In- 
dians,Mexican Rancheros, and beasts 
of prey. By Edwin Bryant. Front- 
ispiece. 

GOLDSMITH’S (OLIVER) 
OF WAKEFIELD. A tale. 
ispiece. 

FUR COUNTRY (The); or, Seventy 
Degrees North Latitude. By Jules 
Verne. Translated by N. D’Anvers. 
With several! graphic illustrations. 

WILD LIFE IN OREGON. A stir- 
ring recital of actual scenes of dar- 
ing and peril among the gigantic for- 


VICAR 
Front- 








64. 


68. 


71 
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- SKETCH BOOK (The). 


- DANIEL 


. ADAM BEDE. 


2. HANDY ANDY. 


. KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF 


NEW YORK. 
of the Duteh Settlers. 
ton Irving. 


A delightful history 
By Washing- 


A series of 
Sketches illustrating English and 
American life and character. By 
Washington Irving. 


. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. A 


novel. Frontis- 


piece. 


By Miss Muloch. 


. ADVENTURES OF AN ATTORNEY 


IN SEARCH OF PRACTICE. By 
Samuel Warren, D.C.L. 

SIX HUNDRED DOLLARS A YEAR. 
A Wife’s effort at low living under 
high prices. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES FOR CHIL- 
DREN. A series of short stories. 
Fully illustrated. 

BOONE, the Pioneer of 

Kentucky. A biography. By George 

Canning Hill. 


. ISRAEL PUTNAM (“Old Put”). A 


biography. By George Canning Hill. 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, the Found 
er of Virginia. Life and Times. By 
Geo. Canning Hill. 
LUCILE. A poem. By Owen Mere- 
dith. Large type edition. 
A novel. 
Frontispiece. 


By George 
Eliot. 


9. SHE. Ahistory of adventure. By H. 


Rider Haggard. 


. KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. 


Complete edition. 
A novel of 
By Charles 


Rider Haggard. 
HARRY LORREQUER. 
Irish life and character. 
Lever. 
A tale of Irish life. 





124. 


149. 


152. 


161. 


165. 


166. 
171. 


- SADDLE AND SABRE. 


The regular price of these books is $1 each, but we 
will mail post-paid any two, as may be selected, to- 
gether with a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, for only $1.75. 

For $2 we will send two yearly subscriptions to the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, or one copy for two years, 
and any two books, post-paid, as may be selected. For 
each additional subscriber sent at $1 each we will pre- 
sent one book, as may be selected from the list, providing 
10 cents additional is forwarded for each book, to pay 
the mailing expenses. 

For 10 subscribers at $1 each we will send any 12 
books, and at this rate for larger clubs, books in this case 
to go by express at expense of receiver. 

We will send any one book for 60 cents post-paid or 
any twelve for $5, to go by express at expense of receiver. 
In ordering these books it isn’t necessary to write out the 
full name of each—use the number set opposite to each. 

For every twelve books ordered we will include a 
year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


CHINESE GORDON, The Life of 
By A. Egmont Hake. With additions 
by Hugh Craig, M.A. Fine portrait. 


- TEXAR’S REVENGE: or, North ver- 


sus South. By Jules Verne. 


- TENNYSON’S COMPLETE POET- 


ICAL WORKS. Frontispiece. 


B = 
ley Smart. ~~ 


. PENALTY OF FATE; or, The One 


Thing Needful. By M. E. Braddon. 
ALLAN QUARTERMAIN: His fur- 
ther Adventures and Discoveries. 
By H. Rider Haggard. 


AMONG THE TREES: A Journal of 
walks in the woods and flower-hunt- 
ing. By Mary Lorimer. Fully illus- 
trated. 

TRIBUNE ESSAYS. Leading arti- 
cles contributed to the New York 
Tribune. By C. T. Congdon and Hor- 
ace Greeley. 

LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. A 
novel. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
MOLLY BAWN. By the “Duchess.” 
AMATEUR AMUSEMENTS. By 
Prof. Lorento. Including almost 
every kind of play and sport suitable 
for parlors and parlor recitations. 
Giving full directions how to get up 
shadow pantomimes, gallantry shows 
and short comic plays, ete. 


72. INDOOR SPORTS (The Boys’ Own 


Book of) and Choice Parlor Games, 
etc., ete. 


73. THE BOYS AND GIRLS’ STORY- 


BOOK. By Cousin Virginia. <A 
choice gift-book of charming stories, 
illustrated. 


. THE BOYS’ OWN BOOK OF OUT- 














14. i Rag ae outs ests. By Gustavus Hines. By Samuel Lover. 
Jaughter. By Mrs Henry Wood. ONGFELLOW’S VOICES 99. EMERSON’S (R. W.) ESSAYS on DOOR SPORTS. A healthy manual 
" Frontispiece. 7 44. ACHE Ballads, acing: inating History, Heroism, Art. Intellect, ete. for lovers of the rod and gun and the 
15. eee ee eed trem Fag and other poems. Frontispiece. — 100. FAMOUS BOYS, and How They Be- __ symnasium, 
tasbandoned. and the “Secret of | 45. WHITTIER’S POETICAL WORKS. pamne Demons Sen. are | UO BROWER, COnCORDAnCE OF 
“ac adana” te bales Cerne. Including his short miscellaneous | 101. HALF-HOURS WITH THE POETS. THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
16. TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES poems. Frontispiece. faerie Soares. aap a ee ee ee ee 
* “UNDE } SEA. yelous an ; TANT’S (W. CULLEN ETI- cal So Ms A AC ene 
ite tae by dae | ca Wonks. CULLEN) FQETI- | 102. INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth | 176. BROWN’S NEW AND COMPLETE 
Verne. Frontispiece. topsis, and other earlier poems. and Marvels. By Rev Richard H. DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. A 
17. TOUR OF THE WORLD IN EIGHTY Frontispiece. Barnham. comprehensive index to the persons 
* “DAYS (The), or, The Adventures of | 47. POE’S(EDGARALLAN)COMPLETE | 104. PARLOR MAGIC. Amusements for are. By iev.don Drewes 
Phileas Fogg, Esq., and his Friends. POETICAL WORKS. Withagraph- | the Home Circle. Profusely illus- ae anne ae cee, 
By Jules Verne. ic memoir. By J. H. Ingram. Por- | trated. 177. STORIES FROM AMERICAN HIS- 
18. GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Trans- trait. | 106. WASHINGTON. Life of George TORY. Comprising the most strik- 
“lated from the German by Lucy 50. BUCCANEERS (The). Exciting Ad- | Washington. With some particulars ing and illustrative scenes and pass- 
Crane. Profusely illustrated by ventures of the Far West. of his domestic life. < ; ang Fa cag de stl of our country. 
Walter Crane. 52. CHILDREN’S STORIES. Compris- | 114. GOLDSMITH’S Poetical Works,with vis dae EE , 
19. PAUL AND VIRGINIA. By Bernar- ing a series of short and interesting | a Life of the Author and Notes by 178. THE YOUNG MAN’S | FRIEND. 
din de Saint-Pierre. With Memoir stories for the young. | Lord Macaulay. Containing admonitions for the err- 
of the Author. 53. GRIMM’S GOBLINS. Selectedfrom | 115. PARADISE LOST. By John Milton. ing, counsel for the tempted, encour- 
20. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS into Sever- "the Household stories of Brothers With a Memoir of the author. a co, Se mentee C 
al Remote Nations of the World. By Grimm, with several illustrations by 117. POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY Ee ay a e fallen. By Daniel C. 
Dean Swift. Newedition. By E. O. George Cruikshank. of birds, animals, fishes, ete. With ys = 
Chapman. Illustrated with 250 en- | 55.IRISH GENTLEMAN (The). A | sketches of their habits. 179. HAWTHORNE’S GREAT BOOK 
gravings. novel of Irish life and adventure. | 118. YOUNG FOLKS’ NATURAL HIS- ME ie Eg leg 
21. CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By W. J. O’N. Daunt. TORY. Comprising descriptions of orgie ‘a er ining the Mant a 
By Charles Dickens. With Chrono- 56. EVENINGS AT HOME, With Old | animals. birds, reptiles, ete. of eac a Orn rag seceng ge ntal, 
logical Tables. Story Tellers; and Life inGermany. | 122. WONDERS OF ASTRONOMY DIS- ee ee 
22. ZSOP’S FABLES. A new revised Bright sketches of German Life. By PLAYED, and the phenomena of the 180.A KNOW LEDGE OF LIVING 
version, with upward of 200 illustra- Sir Francis Head. The two in one atmosphere explained. By Thomas THINGS, with the Laws of their Ex- 
tions by Harrison Weir, Tenniel, etc. volume. Dick, ELD. Fully illustrated. istence. By A. N. Beil, A.M, M.D. 
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What Every One Should Know. 


Given for a Club of 3 Subscribers. 


A Cyclopedia of Practical Information, con- 
taining complete directions for making and doing 
over 5,000 things necessary in Business, the Trades, 
the Shop, the Home, the Farm, and the Kitchen, 
viz.: Recipes, Prescriptions, Manufacturing Proc- 
esses, Trade Secrets, Chemical Preparations, 
Mechanical Appliances, Aid to Injured, Business 
Information, Law, Home Decorations, Artwork, 
Fancywork, Agriculture, Fruit Culture, Stock- 
raising, and hundreds of other useful hints and 
helps. 

A few of the many things this book con- 
tains: 

It Gives Recipes for Liniments, Balsams, Balm of 
Gilead, Bitters, Syrups, Wines, Brandies, Harness and 
Boot Blackings, Blood Purifiers, Camphor Tablets, Ce- 
ments, Cherry Pectoral, Cholera Mixture, Cholagogue, 
Cleaning Compounds, Cordials, Cough Cures, Croup Remedies, Dentifrice, Depilatories, 
Diarrhea Remedies, Diuretic Tincture, Dysentery Cordial, Dyspepsia Remedy, Eye 
Lotions, Felon Cures, Fever-and-Ague Cures, and many others. 

It Gives Medical Prescriptions for Abseesses, Acid Stomach, Ague Cure, 
Asthma, Bald Head, Bad Breath, Bedsores, Biliousness, Bites and Stings, Black Tongue, 
Nose Bleeding, Wounds, Blisters, Boils, Bots, Bunions, Burns and Scalds, Cancer, 
Catarrh Tonics, Chapped Hands, Chicken-Pox, Chilblains, Cholera, Colds, Colic, Con- 
sumption, Convulsions, Corns, Costiveness, Whooping-Cough, Croup, Dandruff, Deaf- 
ness, and many others. 

It Tells How to Make Harps, Attar of Roses, Baking-Powders, Barometers. 
Baby Baskets, Axle-Grease, Beer, Bengal Lights, Blueing, Candies, Candles, Carpets, 
Castor Oil, Chewing-Gum, Cologne, Copying-Paper, Court Plaster, Mantel Ornaments, 
Curtains, Essences, Fire-Kindlers, Fruit Extracts, and many others. 

It Tells How to Clean Alabaster, Blankets, Copper, Brass, Silverware, Britan- 
nia, Crockery, Carpets, Ceilings, Chamois Skins, Chandeliers, Glass Chimneys, Clocks, 
Coral, Decanters, Engravings, Gilt Frames, Furniture, Furs, Gilt Cornices, Guns, 
Knives, Glass, Marble, Mica, etc., ete. ‘ 

It Tells How to Destroy Ants, Grubs, Cockroaches, Flies, Insects, Mosquitoes, 
Moths, Odors, ete., ete. 

It Tells How to Mend Rubber Boots, Iron Vessels, China, Crockery, Glassware, 
Wood, Metals, etc., ete. 

It Tells How to Remove Grease-Spots, Marks on Furniture, Freckles, Tan, Ver- 
min from Dog-, Superfluovs Hairs, Stains, Dandruff, India Ink Marks, Ink-Stains, Iron- 
Rust, Kerosene. Stains, Mildew, Paint, etc., ete. 

It Tells How to Care for Canaries, Carriages, Brooms, Furniture, Carpets, Har- 
ness, the Health, Bees, Poultry, Goldfish, Animals, etc., etc. 

For Housekeepers it gives valuable information about Baby Food, To Re tore 
Faded Colors, Dyeing all Colors, Butter and Cheese Making, Pickling, Canning, Preserv- 
ing, Making Sauces, Cooking all Dishes, Dish-Washing, Economical Hints, Facts Worth 
Knowing, Flower-Culture, Fruit-Drying, To Prevent Glass Cracking, Hanging-Baskets, 
Health, Household Laundry, Medical and Sick-Room Hints, Home Comforts, House- 
Cleaning, House Plants, etc., ete. 

For Farmers it gives directions about Vines, Corn-Cribs, Cows, Crops per Acre, 
Care of Farm Implements, Fence Posts, Fish Culture, Guano, Hotbeds, Artificial Ma- 
nures, Care of Bees, to Destroy Bugs, etc., etc. 

This book has 512 pages, and is handsomely bound incloth. Price $1 post-paid. With 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.75, or with a two years’ subscription $2.50. 














Twelve Popular American Novels. 


The set given for a Club of 6 Subscribers, or for 3 Subscribers and $1, 


Any three given for 2 Subscribers. 


Every one desiring to read really good novels, written by popular Ameri- 
ean authors, should not fail to get the stories in the following list. These 
novels are issued in neat, attractive book form, printed from large, clear 
type, at a price as cheap or cheaper than the reprints of cheap English novels. 
These stories have been selected for their intense dramatic interest, vigor, and 
movement of action, absorbing fascination of plot and mystery, and the wide 
popularity of the authors. 

The following are the titles: 
THE MIDNIGHT MARRIAGE. By Amanda M. 

Douglas. 

MARRIED IN MASK. 
worth. 
THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT. By 

Mary A. Denison. 

TRIXY; or, The Shadow of a Crime. 

Georgie Sheldon. 

TRUE TO HERSELF. By Mrs. J. H. Walworth. 

THE FACE OF ROSENFEL. By Charles How- 
ard Montague. 

ROSLYN’S TRUST. By Lucy C. Lillie. 

ADAM KENT’S CHOICE. By Humphrey Elliott. 

A TRUE ARISTOCRAT. By Mrs. Georgie Shel- 
don. 

KILDHURM’S OAK. By Julian Hawthorne. 


3y Mansfield Tracy Wal- 


By Mrs. 








A MOMENT OF MADNESS. By Charles J. 
Bellamy. 

A STRANGE PILGRIMAGE. By Mrs. J.H.Wal- 
worth. 





These books will average over 300 pages each. Any one sold for 25 cents post-paid, 
or the set of 12 for only $2.50 post-paid. 

Any three of these books and the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST sent ore year post- 
paid for $1.75. 
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The American Agriculturist Family Cyclopedia. 


Given for 2 Subscribers and 10 cents additional. 


This Cyclopedia is a new and valuable book for popular use, printed from 
new, large, clear type, and handsomely bound in cloth and gold. It contains 
700 pages and 20,000 articles, and is illustrated by over 1,000 engravings. It 
was written by Dr. George Thurber, for twenty-five years editor of the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Thisis a book of reference for the various departments of human knowledge, in- 
cluding Agriculture, Astronomy, Architecture, the various Arts and Sciences, Biography, 
Botany, Chemistry, Engineering,Geography, Geology, History, Horticulture, Literature, 
Mechanics, Medicine, Mythology, Physiology, Natural History, and many others. 

It contains, together with a special Agricultural Supplement, information on 
every conceivable subject, and its reliability has been assured by the most careful prep- 
aration. It is of the greatest use in answering the ten thousand questions that constantly 
arise in regard to dates, places, persons, incidents, statistics, etc. It is indispensable to 
all who desire a work of reference for every department of human knowledge. 

When we consider the vast number of topics, the judgment exercised in their selec- 
tion, the conciseness with which they are treated, and the copiousness with which they 
are illustrated, theAmerican Agriculturist Family Cyclopedia is a remarkable 
book. 

Every one who reads should, when he meets with a word that is new to him, or one 
the meaning of which he does not understand, at once look up the word in a dictionary 
or elsewhere. But the definitions of a dictionary in many cases are found to be meager, 
and the meaning must be sought in some more comprehensive work of reference. Com- 
paratively few can afford to possess one of the standard Cyclopedias in many volumes. 
Consequently, the publi-hers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST have been on the Jook- 
out for some volume supplementing the dictionary—some “ multum in parvo”—which 
they might present to their readers. They now have it in this new Cyclopedia, which is 
brought down to date. 

This work is unlike any other, and is indispensable to all who desire a work of refer- 
ence for every department of human knowledge 

Price $1 post-paid. or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.60. 

This book and a two years’ subscription, for $2.50. 


The American Agriculturist Standard Dictionary. 


Given for 2 Subscribers and 10 cents additional. 

This Dictionary is a universal hand-book for ready reference, hand- 
somely illustrated, neatly printed with plain type, on good paper, and bound 
in handsome cloth binding. 

This book contains 608 Pages, and is a pronouncing lexicon of the English lang- 
uage, to which is added an appeudix of useful and valuable information, containing a 
compilation of facts for reference on various subjects, being an epitome of matters his- 
torical, statistical, biographical, political, geographical, and of general interest. 

This Dictionary contains about 40,000 Words, correctly spelled, properly pro- 
nounced, and exactly defined—this number being all the words needed for daily use. 

This reference-book contains 700 Pictorial Illustrations, representing birds, 
animals, fishes, insects, plants, flowers, seeds, implements—perfectly showing hundreds 
of objects found in mechanics, mathematics, geometry, architecture, military, naval, 
botany, and the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, interspersed through 608 
pages, in connection with the word and definition, showing at a glance what a thing is 
and means far better than the best word definition. 

Besides being a complete Dictionary with 700 illustrations, it contains concise, im- 
portant, and correct articles on the following + ubjects, viz.: Abbreviations in common 
use; afulltable of Synonyms. (This table is of the greatest value to those who would 
write and speak smoothly and correctly.) A Biographical Register, containing date of 
birth and death of the famous personages of history, art, science, literature, religion, 
and politics, from the earliest known times to the present. (This information alone is 
worth the price of the book.) Also, Foreign Words and Phrases; American Geographical 
Names; Sobriquets given to American States, etc.; Tables of Weights and Measures; 
Tables of Metric System; Marks and Rules for Punctuation; Divisions of Time; Simple 
Rules for Spelling; Use of Capital Letters; Parliamentary Rules and Usages; Valuable 
Information for Business Men; Sizes of Books and Papers; Geographical Statistics; 
Census of Cities, etc.; Distance Tables; Coinage Tables, and various other information. 

Price post-paid $1, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.60. 

This book and a two years’ subscription for $2.50. 


The American Agriculturist Cyclopedia of Natural 
History. 


Given for 2 Subscribers and 10 Cents Additional. 











This is one of the finest works on Natural History published. It is for 
popular use, contains 600 pages, and over 500 illustrations. It comprises de- 
scriptions of Animal Life—Mammals, birds, reptiles, batrachians and fishes. 
Their structure, habits and distribution. 


tertaining pastime than the study of 
animal life (their structure, habi's and 
distribution), such as mammals, birds, 
reptiles, Batrachians and fishes which 
are fully described and illustrated, 
The author, Dr. Charles P. Abbott, 
who is the author of several other pop- 
ular works published by our leading 
publishers, has made a special study of 
Avimal Life, and is admirably fitted 
for the task in hand. He has, in fact, 
done his work so well that it is not only 
avaluable reference volume, but is as 
interesting as a story for old and young 
alike. This work presents the subject of Natural History in a manner suited to interest 
and instrnet the general mass of readers. It combines accuracy of information and sys- 
tematic arrangement with brevity and simplicity of treatment. The descriptive por- 
tions in the various branches of Natural History are marked by vividness and simplicity; 
numerous original anecdotes are introduced, illustrative of animal habits and peculiarities 
in connection with scientific details, and over 500 illustrations give a life-like aspect to 
the whole volume and a clear idea of what each creature is where nature placed it. It 
possesses equal interest for juvenile and for mature readers. 

The book is printed in newlong primer type never before used, and so clear and 
plain as to be easily read by all eyes. : 

Price, $1, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.60. 

This book and a two years’ subscription for #2.50. 





There isno more instructive and en- 
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No. 370. How to Shade Embroidered Flowers ond Leaves. 
Given for 3 Subscribers. 


A new book on Embroidery, fresh, original, practical, full of new things. 
This is not a repetition of old methods that everybody knows all about, but a 
work filled with new ideas, new patterns, and 
new methods inthe art of needle-work. The 
especial feature of this book is the instruction 
that it gives in the use of COLORS IN EM- 
BROIDERY. To make this point clear it 
gives EIGHT FULL-PAGED COLORED 
PLATES. 


No other work on embroidery has ever done this. 
Each of these colored plates is made directly from 
the piece of embroidery which it represents and is 
accompanied by an outline pattern and full in- 
structionsin regard to shading and stitches. The 
.| prinetples which underlie the shading of flat, slightly 
2 curved and bell-shaped flowers are so carefully 
ums shown that flowers of any sort and in any position 
Create can be successfully embroidered after the designs 
an and instructions given in this book have been mas- 
tered. 
Many outline designs, both natural and conventional, with full directions for color- 
ing and shading, are alsogiven. Twenty different stitches are illustrated and described, 
and directions where and how to use them given, as well as full directions for enlarging 
patterns, making perforated patterns, stamping. ete. 

In a word, it is a series of plain and practical progressive lessons given in such a 
way that any lady can master the beautiful art of embroidering in colors without any 
other instruction than this book gives. It begins with wors simple enough for a novice, 
and goes on by easy steps to that which is of interest and value even to those who are 
already experts in the art. The volume is thoroughly indexed and complete in every 
way. It is printed on heavy, tinted paper, and is substantially bound in boards with a 
beautiful colored cover. In size it is nine inches long and seven inches wide, and it 
contains, :necluding the colored plates, 144 pages. Such a book is ordinarily sold in book 
stores at $2 or $2.50. 

We offer it for only $1 postpaid. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year 
$1.75, or with a two years’ subscription for $2.50. 














Moore’s Universal Assistant. 








Given for 6 Subscribers, or for 3 Subscribers and 50 cents Additional. 
(THIS IS A SPECIAL BARGAIN.] 


This volume contains 1016 pages, 500 
engravings and over 1,000,000 industrial 
facts, calculations, receipts, processes, 
trade secrets, etc., in every business. 


A new and revised edition of this in- 
valuable work has just been issued, con- 
taining a complete index, which in- 
creases its value tenfold. It is nicely 
bound in cloth, and will be shipped post- 
paid to any part of the United States or 
Canada. For sterling value, elegance 
and low cost, this work has no compeer 
} in the English language. The work con- 

tains 200,000 items for gas, steam, civil 
| and miuing engineers, machinists, iron 
‘ founders, plumbers, metallurgists, as- 
sayers, miners, builders, metal and 
woodworkers, manufacturers, etc. 

Full Instructions to Engineers, 
Firemen, Boiler-Makers, Engine and 
Car Builders, etc. Details for Steam 
and Gas Fitters, Plumbers, Tinmen, 
Copper-smiths, Gunsmiths, Locksmiths, Safe Manufacturers. 

Five Hundred Processes, Tables and Engravings, for Watch-makers, Jewelers, 
Gilders, Platers, Colorers, Gold beaters, Silversmiths, Opticians, Lapi- 
daries, Diamond Cutters, Enamelers. Watch Repairing, full details. Five 
Hundred Receipts for Fresco, House, Sign, Carriage, and Ornamental Pain- 
ters, Grainers, Carvers, Polishers, Gilders, Cabinet-Makers, Piano, 
Organ, and Picture Frame Manufacturers. Glass Gilding, five ways; Wood 
Filling, twelve kinds; Polish, seventeen kinds; Stains for Wood, fifty-four kinds; to 
Clean Pictures; to Restore Oil Paintings. 

Estimates, Tables, Processes,etc., for Masons, Contractors, Plasterers, 
Roofers, Stucco Workers. Eight Hundred Reliable Remedies for Physicians, Drug- 
gists, Families; on Bathing, Maintenance of Health, Rules for Emergencies, etc. Ten 
Thousand Items for Farmers: Land, Grain, Hay and Cattle Measurements, Fencing, 
Plowing, Planting, Seed and Breeding Tables, Contents of Granaries, Corn Cribs, etc., 
at sight; Food Values; to Secure Large Crops, Kill Farm Pests, Renew Orchards; 16 
Powerful Fertilizers; Horse and Cattle Remedies; Rotation of Crops; to Break, Train, 
and Shoe Horses; Compound Food for Stock; Steam Power on Farm; Rural Economy; 
on Bees and Bee-Keeping (illustrated), Construction of Hives, Plans for Barns, etc.; 
Butter and Cheese Making, Soiling Stock, etc. Three Hundred Receipts for Paper- 
Makers, Dyers, Bleachers, Furriers, Hatters, Straw-Work, Waterproofing, Cleaning, 
Laundry Secrets, Soaps, Washing-Powders, Aniline Colors, etc.; Matches, Colored 
Fires, Fire Kindlers, Composition, Roofing, etc. 

Four Hundred Items for Hunters, Trappers, Taxidermists, Tanners, 
Curriers, Boot, Shoe, and Harness Makers, Rubber Manufacturers. Two 
Hundred Items for Bakers, Cooks, etc. Items for Carriage and Wagon Makers, 
Carpenters, Marble and Stone Cutters, Arehitects, etc. 

For Merchants and Business Men: Cardinal Rules for Success in Trade, Ad- 
vertising, Attracting Customers, Business Locations, Marking of Goods, Buying and 
Selling, Cash and Credit Systems. How to Deal with Incorrigibles who never pay; 
Arrangement of Goods in Store; on Commercial Travelers. How to Do Business with 
Banks; Legal Advice, etc. A Synopsis of the Special Laws of 49 States, Territories, and 
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Provinces in the United States and Canada relating to the Collection of Debts, Exemp. 
tion from Forced Sale, Homestead Laws, Mechanics’ Lien, Assignment, Garnishments, 
Arrest and Attachment for Debt, Collection of Bills and Notes, the Jurisdiction of 
Courts, Judgments, Executions, Chattel Mortgages, Transfer of Real Estate Deeds, 
Rights of Married Women, Wills, Limit of Time in Actions for Debt, Interest ana 
Usury Laws, etc. Itcontains Forms of Articles of Copartnership, Bookkeeping, Compo- 
sition with Creditors, Bills of Sale, Contracts, Deeds, Mortgages, Power of Attorney, 
Agreement with Clerks, Agreements for Sale of Personal Property, Shipping Bills, 
Indentures for Apprentices, Landlords’ and Tenants’ Agreements; also, Exchange and 
Sterling Tables, Value of Gold and Silver Coins, Commercial Weights and Measures, 
Equivalent of Foreign Weights and Measures, Ready Reckoner, Wages or Salaries by the 
hour, week, month or year, Interést, Cubic Measure, Coal and Tonnage Tables, Stowage 
in Ships, Rules for Computing Profits, Percentage, Interest. 

Valuable Hints to Grocers: Tares, Allowances; Preserving, Restoring, and 
Curing Butter; Preserving Eggs, Fruit, ete.; Canning of Corn, Fruits, Meats, Salmon, 
Lobster, etc.; Vinegar, five kinds; Baking Powder, three kinds; Blacking, Blueing, 
Starch Polish, Sealing wax, five kinds; Mucilage, Inks, nearly thirty kinds; Soaps, six- 
teen kinds; Coffee Mixtures, five kinds; Hints to Tea Buyers; Tests for Oil, Flour, 
etc.; Self-Raising Flour, Condensed Milk, Mustards, Pickles, Catsups, Gherkins, Curry 
Powder, Sauces, etc.; in Summer Drfinks—Meads, Wines, etc.—abovt seventy kinds; 
Soda Syrups, thirty-four kinds; Candies, ninety-eight kinds; Bread, Biscuit, Cake, etc., 
eighty-five kinds; Standard Medicines, etc., about 300 kinds. 

Counting cost of production, the Universal Assistant is the cheapest work in the 
English language and cannot fail to prove ofnotable utility to every Artisan, Farmer, 
and Business Man, very many of the Tables, Rules, Formule, Receipts, etc., contained 
in it being worth vastly more than the cost of the entire book. 

The regular price of this book i@§2.50. We furnish it for $2. For $2.25 we willsend 
a copy of this book and include a*Year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST. This book and a two years’ subscription $3. 





Dictionary of American Politics. 
Given for 3 Subscribers. 

This book is a treasury of ready reference for politicians, for business men, 
for every voter, for every boy who will be a voter, for women who may be 
voters, for every man, woman, and child who lives 
in the United States, who ought to know all that is 
possible about our glorious institutions and political 
history. It is non-partisan, and comprises accounts 
of Political Parties, Measures and Men; Explana- 
nations of the Constitution; Divisions and Practi- 
cal Workings of the Government, together with Po- 
litical Phrases, Familiar Names of Persons and 
Places, Noteworthy Sayings, etc. By EVERIT 
BROWN and ALBERT STRAUSS. This book con- 
tains 556 pages and over 1000 subjects. It 
is for those who are more or less interested in the 
politics of the United States, but who have neither 
time nor opportunity for seeking information in 
various and out-of-the-way places that this book has 

i been prepared. The main facts in the political his- 
Mi tory of the federal government, from its foundation 
HAL wl iil ‘| ! to the present moment, are given under appropri- 
ate headings and in alphabetical order. The for- 
mation of the Constitution, its growth and inter- 
pretation, have been explained. The rise and fall of parties have been recounted. 
Famous measures, national movements, and foreign relations have received full atten- 
tion. Especial care has been exercised in describing the practical workings of the gov- 
ernment in its various branches, and numerous lists of the more prominent officials are 
furnished. There will be found accounts of the origin and meaning of political slang 
expressions, familiar names of persons and localities, famous phrases, and the like. 

This useful book will be mailed postpaid for $1. It is handsomely bound in cloth 
and is gotten up in first-class style in every respect. 

Price, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.75. A two years’ subscrip- 
tion and this book sent for $2.50. 
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Everybody’s Paint Book. 
Given for 2 Subscribers. 


This is the title of a book on indoor and outdoor painting, which should 
find a place in every household in the land. Itis designed to teach people 
how they may do their own painting and save the expense of a professional 
painter. Full directions for mixing and applying paints are given. It also 
tells all about varnishing, polishing, staining, paper-hanging,.calcimining, etc., 
as well as how to renovate furniture so that it will look as good as new. It 
tells all about house cleaning and putting things to rights so far as they can be 
done by paint and calcimine. Many useful hints on artistic work for home 
decoration are given. 

Painting farm implements.—Full directions are given for painting all kinds of 
farm implements, with a list of best colors to use. 

Cleaning house.—Under this head full directions are given for mixing and apply- 
ing calcimine to ceilings and walls. It also tells how to make and use stencils for orna- 
menting ceiling. Gives detailed directions for paper hanging so that every one can 
paper aroom successfully. Tells how to make damask walls, etc. Tells how to paint a 
kitchen or chamber floor, varnish oil-cloth, paint the front door, varnish rustic work, re- 
store chromos and oil paintings, renovate picture frames, clean marble, etc. 

Painting out-buildings.—Full directions are given for mixing and applying paint 
to out-buildings, fences, etc. 

Painting roofs.—Tells how to paint both tin and shingle roofs, and what roofs are 
most durable. 

Painting farm wagons.—Complete directions for painting farm wagons are 
given, including mixing and the colors best to use. 

Carriage painting.—Precise and detailed directions for painting buggies and car- 
riages, showing each step in the work, are given. 

Home decorations.—Under this head full directions for making the beautiful and 
popular spatter work are given. Ladies take great delight in this work, and many beau- 
tiful pictures can be made. 

It tells how to polisha piano or organ, how to imitate ground glass, how to make 
paint for blackboards, stain for oak graining, mahogany stain, rosewood stain, etc. Also 
tells about gilding, bronzing; silvering and lacquering. 

The book contains a iarge number of illustrations, and is handsomely bound in extra 
cloth, and embellished with designs in black. The regular price of this book is $1. 

We will send it to any part of the country for 75 cents, post-paid, or with the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.75. 
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Good Books for Boys. 


Any Three of these Books given for 2 Subscribers. 
The following stories for boys are written by authors 
who are experienced writers and great favorities with 
boys. They understand exactly how to write stories full 
of excitement and adventure, and yet not demoralizing 
or dull. These are healthy stories, inculcating, incident- 
ally, manliness and inciting to whatever is good. No 
present to a boy will be more hfehly appreciated than a 
book from the following list. The volumes are illus- 
trated and decidedly attractive. Eachis printed on good 
paper, contains over 250 pages, and is neatly bound. 

JOE’S LUCK; or, A Boy’s Adventures in | LOST IN THE CANYON. The Story of 
California. By Horatio Alger, Jr. Sam Willett’s Adventures on the Great 

JULIAN MORTIMER; or, A Brave Boy’s Colorado of the West. By Alfred R. 
Struggles for Home and Fortune. By Calhoun. 

Harry Castlemon. A YOUNG HERO; or, Fighting to Win. 

ADRIFT IN THE WILDS; or the Advent- By Edward §S. Ellis. 
ures of Two Shipwrecked Boys. By | ROY GILBERT’S SEARCH. A Tale of 
Edward §. Ellis. the Great Lakes. By William P. Chip- 

FRANK FOWLER, The Cash Boy. By man. 

Horatio Alger, Jr. TOM THE BOOTBLACK;; or, the Road to 

GUY HARRIS, The Runaway. Success. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 
Castlemon. THE KING OF APELAND. The Won- 

BEN BURTON, The Slate-Picker. By derful Adventures of a Young Animal- 
Harry Prentice. Trainer. By Harry Prentice. 

TOM TEMPLE’S CAREER. AJAUNT THROUGH JAVA. The Story 
Alger, Jr. ofa Journey to the Sacred Mountain 

TOM THE READY; or, Up from the Low- by Two American Boys. By Edward 
est. By Randolph Hill. S. Ellis. 

THE CASTAWAYS; or, On the Florida | ARUNAWAY BRIG; or, An Accidental 
Reefs. By James Otis. Cruise; By James Otis. 

CAPTAIN KIDD’S GOLD. The True | THE ISLAND TREASURE; or, Harry 
Story of an Adventurous Sailor Boy. Darrell’s Fortunes. By Frank H. Con- 
By James Franklin Fitts. verse. 

TOM THATCHER’S FORTUNE. By Ho- | THE ERRAND BOY; or How Phil Brent 
ratio Alger, Jr. Won Success. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 

Price, 25 cents each, postpaid. 


By Harry 


By Horatio 








No. 102. Ropp’s Commercial Calculator. 
Given for 1 new Subscriber and 10 cents additional. 


Practical Arithmetic made easy, simple and convenient for all—whether 
proficient or deficient in figures—by this unique and wonderful work. An en- 
tirely new, improved, and greatly enlarged edition has just been issued, 
which is unquestionably the most useful, practical, and comprehensive work 


on the ‘‘ Art of Rapid Caleulation’’ ever published in any language. 

It embodies all the practical features found in Higher 
Arithmetics, Lightning Calculators, Rea@y Reckoners, in In- 
terest, Discount, Exchange, Wages, Log and Lumber Tables, 
besides a great many original Rules and Tables, which really 
are the most essential and valuable things in the book. 

The first part contains 125 Commercial Tables of ready, 
or instantaneous, calculations in all kinds of Grain, Stock, 
Hay, Coal, Cotton, Merchandise in Interest, Wages, Trade 
Discount, Exchange; in measurement of Logs, Lumber, Lands, 
Cisterns, Tanks, Bins, Wagon-Beds, Corn-Cribs, Cord-Wood 
; and Carpenters’, Plasterers’, Masons’, and Painters’ work. 

The second part isa complete Arithmetic, in which all its 
rules and principles, from Numeration to Mensuration, are 
) clearly stated, fully explained, and practically applied, giving 
| allthe simplest, shortest, and most convenient methods 
| known for rapid calculation. Among its many original 
features we have only space to mention a very simple process 
for adding long columns of figures by “Casting out the 
Tens,” whereby the mind is greatly relieved and errors avoid- 
ed; entirely new methods for shortening the operation in 
Multiplication and Division, in Merchandising, in computing 
Interest, True, Bank, and Trade Discount, Profit and Loss, Stocks and Bonds, extract- 
ing Roots, and especially in practical Mensuration; all of which will prove highly 
interesting and beneficial to every one who appreciates this great and useful science, 
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particularly young people who desire to become proficient in rapid methods of calcula- 
tion. 

An Account Book is attached, which contains self instructing formulas for keeping a 
systematic record of Receipts and Expenditures. It has, in fact, all about book-keeping 
required by the masses. . 

The book consists of 128 pages, printed in clear, handsome type, on the best qual- 
ity of paper, and is handsomely bound in waterproof covers, in book form of conven- 
ient size for the pocket. It is first class in every way, and is always useful and thor- 
oughly reliable. 

Price 50 cents postpaid, or, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.60. 


400 Choice Readings and Recitations. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


Every one at some time or other is looking for a book of recitations and 
readings; and we offer one that will be sure to suit, for it contains nearly 400 
recitations and readings, both poetry and prose, humorous, pathetic, descriptive and in- 
structive, secular and sacred. It is designed for use in day and Sabbath schools, adult 
and juvenile temperance organizations, debating societies, young people’s associations, 
reading clubs and parlor entertainments. The selections are standard pieces in use by 
the best elocutionists in the country. Such gems as the following are what you will find 
in this collection: Independence Bell, Over the Hill to the Poorhouse, Creed of the 
Bells, Bingen on the Rhine. Hitherto these readings have been published in six sepa- 
rate volumes at a cost of 25 cents per copy, making the total expense $1.50. We furnish 
this entire collection at the small price of 30 cents, post-paid. 








Dr. Case’s Recipe Book. 
Given for only 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents Additional. 


By Prof. A. L. Case, M. D., of Auburn (N. Y.) University. A new and 
revised edition, containing nearly 2000 valuable recipes, any one of which is 


worth ten times the price of the book. Some of the single recipes in this book ° 


cost $300, and every one of them has been tried and proved; and we guaran- 
tee satisfaction. Examine the following list of recipes, which are only a part 
of those contained in the work. No such amount of information was ever of- 
fered before for so small an amount of money. 


Farmers, Stock Owners and Manufacturers’ Department. 


Superphosphate of lime, the most power- Arabian condition powders. 
ful and active manure in the world, can be Sloan’s horse ointment. 


made on any farm by this receipt for $5 75 Blistering liniment, the very best. 


per ton, applied to potatoes, corn, beans, 
ete. 500 pounds per acre will produce as 
large a crop as a dressing of barn manure, 
200 to 300 pounds per acre on mowing 
land will nearly double the cut of grass for 
to come. Used on wheat, rye, oats, 
yarley, buckwheat, garden stuff, fruit trees 
and grape-vines, it will insure heavy crops 
even on poor soils, ripen the crop earlier 
than barn dressing, and is entirely free 
from seeds of weeds. 

Grant’s process of dissolving bones with- 
out expense. 

Haskell’s substitute for superphosphate 
of lime, a durable and powerful manure. 

Prof. Johnson’s substitute for bone dust. 

To double the value of oat and wheat 
straw for fodder without chaffing or cut- 
ting, cost $1 per ton. 

How to renew old orchards effectually. 

To destroy moss on fruit trees. 

Sure remedy for pests on fruit trees, and 
lice on animals. 

— to mend tin-ware by the heat of a 
candle. 

To destroy the bee moth or miller. 

Composition for marking sheep without 
injury to the wool. 

{ow to cure the rot in sheep. 
— for improving the wool of 
sheep. 

Best coloring for cheese and butter. 

To keep milk sweet and sweeten sour 
milk. Milkman’s secret. 

Washing fluid. saves more than half the 
soap, nearly all the aoe does notinjure 
the clothes, and saves all bleaching. 

Soaps in great variety, 11 kinds. 

Cole’s king of oils for horses and cattle. 

Merchant’s gargling oil. 

Mexican mustang liniment. 





Embrocation for sp)ains and swellings. 
Certain cure for founder by steam in 24 


ours. 
Wash for horse bound. Totoughen hoof. 
Certain cure for poll evil and fistula. 
Never-failing on for bots in horses. 
Cures for split or broken hoofs,distemper, 

cough, scratches, wounds, staggers, etc, 

To cure colic in ten minutes. 

How to tame the wildest horse. 

Valuable remedies for heaves, 3 kinds. 

Positive cure for ringbone and spavin b 
the French paste. Recipe cost $300,whic 
was paid after a bad case of ringbone was 
cured on a valuable animal by this process. 
Eye water for horses and cattle. Four ad- 
ditional cures for — and spavin, very 
valuable. Splint and spavinliniment. Lin- 
iment for sweeny, scours and pin wormsin 
horses or cattle. English stable liniment, 
pag strong. Colic cure, valuable for man 
or beast. excellent liniment, 50 cents per 
gallon. For looseness or scouring in horses 
or cattle. Remedies for saddle or harness 
galls, grease heel, ete 

To distinguish and_cure distemper. Phy- 
sic ball for horses. Phvsic for cattle. 

Hoof ailinsheep, certain remedy. Black 
dye for mixtures. Black dye for wool, silk 
orcotton. Red, fine deep color, green,blue, 
yellow, orange, carnation, pink, crimson, 
wine, silver and drab colors, dun and'slate 
colors, all shades. 

These receipts for dyeing will be found 
to be of a most superior order, and may be 
implicitly relied on by hat manufacturers 
and plain and fancy dyers of every descrip- 
tion of goods known tothe trade, as the 
best in use, being furnished by a practical 
dyer of nearly thirty years’ experience in 
the business. 


1 


Also, receipts for artists, clothiers, boot, shoe and harness makers, tanners, furriers, 





watchmakers, jewelers, gilders, painters, tobacconists, tin, paint and varnish dealers, 
blacksmiths, iron and brass founders, gunsmiths, etc. Price, in paper covers, 50 cents, 
post-paid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.60. For cloth 50 cents 
additional, or given for 3 Subscribers, The cloth edition and the AMERICAN AGRI- 


Usages of the Best Society. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents addi- 
tional. 


Nothing is given in this book that has not the sanction 
of observance by the best society. Contains 21 chapters. 
Introductions and salutations, visiting 
cards and visiting, strangers and new: gq 
comers, engagements and weddings, 
receptions and debuts, private balls 
and germans, fancy dress and mas- § 
querade balls and costumes, opera and & 
theatre parties, dinner and dinner- 
giving, table decorations and et Hf 
quette, luncheons, breakfasts and 
teas, the art of entertaining, letter- 
writing and invitations, musical “At 
Homes” and garden-parties, traveling ¢ 
manners and mourning etiquette, 
wedding and birthday anniversaries and presents, New 
Year’s Day receptions, important general considerations, 
brief hints for every-day use. This book is indispensable 
to all who wish to obtain the most enjoyment from daily 
intercourse with their fellow beings. Handsome cloth 
binding. 

Price, post-paid, 50 cents; with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST one year, $1.60. 








CULTURIST one year, $1.75. 





Winner’s Musical Instruction Booky 


These Books are complete instructors in the use of the 
various musical instruments mentioned, and are intended 
to be used with or without the services of ateacher. By 
following carefully the directions given you may become 
a good player,and at a mere fraction of the cost of a 
teacher, who charges from $1 to $3 perlesson. Each book 
gives the rudiments of music in general, and follows with 
full directions for using the instrument in hand, with 
musical dictionary, also exercises and a large collection of 
the new and popular melodies of the day; including songs, 
dance music, airs, with variations, reveries, etc. Our list 
comprises books for the following instruments: 


VIOLIN, FLAGEOLET, CONCERTINA, 
GUITAR, CLARIONET, BANJO, 
FLUTE, VIOLINCELLO, CORNET, 
FIFE, GERMAN ACCORDEON. 


Any one of the above sent post-paid for 50 cents, or given 
for one new subscriber and 10 cents extra. 

Any three sent for $1, post-paid, or given for 3 sub- 
scribers. 





The American Standard of Perfection. 


Given for 3 Subscribers, 


This book is the recognized standard work on Poultry in 
this country, and has been adopted by the American Poul- 
try Association. Every poul- 
try-grower should own @ copy 
for frequent reference. It 
contains a complete descrip- 
tion of all the recognized vari- 
eties of fowls, including tur- 
keys, ducks, and geese; gives 
instructions to judges; glossary 
of technical terms and nomen- 
clature. The different breeds 
are classed and the scale of ¢ 
points for each listed. The di- 
vision of each class into varie- . = 
ties, and the disqualifications, oj 
standard weights, and minute descriptions of both male 
and female of each variety make this work invaluable. It 
contains 244 pages, and is handsomely bound in cloth, 
embellished with title in gold on front cover. 

Price, post-paid, $1; with the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST one year, $1.75; or, with a two years’ subscription, for 
$2.50. 
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Les Miserables. By Victor Hugo. — 


Given for 3 Subscribers. 

This masterpiece of the greatest of French writers was 
originally published in five volumes. We now offer the | 
complete work in one large 
volume of 1,165 pages, size 
734x514 inches. A new 
translation, by Isabel F. 
Hapgood. Neatly bound in 
cloth, illustrated and well 
printed in clear type. ‘‘ Les 
Miserables” is one of the 
most thrilling stories ex- 
tant, portions of history be- 
ing cleverly woven with the 
fiction. It gives a most re- 
alistic description of the 
sixty leagues of sewers 
which honeycomb the 
ground beneath the great 
city of Paris, and of Jean 
Valjean’s passage through 
them. The pen-picture of 
the\battle of Waterloo is considered the best on record. 
The volume is divided into five parts, entitled “ Fantine,” 
“Cozette,” “Marius,” “St. Denis,” and ‘Jean Valjean.” 
The characters are most powerfully drawn by a master’s 
hand, while a valuable moral lesson is,inculcated by these 
glimpses at the dark side of the French capital. No library 
is complete without this classic. 

Regular price, $1.50; our price, $1, post-paid; with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.75. 


Worthington’s Annual for 1890. 


Given for 3 Subscribers. 

This is a clever, entertaining volume for the whole fam- 
ily, fairly overflowing in useful knowledge in the way of 
papers on natural history and biographical sketches, and a 
fund of entertainment in the interesting stories and de- 
scriptions of foreign lands. Well-known authors and 
eminent artists have combined tc give us an attractive 
holiday book, and this is the result. It is beautifully 
bound in a rich chromo-lithozraphic cover of an original 
design, and the outside is but a foretaste of the literary 
sugar plums within. It is printed in clear, distinct type, 
on heavy cream laid paper, and illustrated by upward of 
500 exquisite engravings and colored plates. Decidedly 
one of the best holiday books of the season. Don’t fail to 
secure it. | 

Regular price, $1.50; our price, $1, post-paid; with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.75. 


How to Handle and Educate Vicious 
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Horses. By Oscar R. Gleason. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents addi- 
tional. 

The author of this book is undoubtedly the most suc- 
eessful expert in this country in handling vicious horses 
and rendering them tractable. The book is attracting 
wide attention from all who are in any way interested in 
the horse. In addition to directions for handling vicious 
horses, breaking colts, etc., chapters are given on teach- 
ing horses tricks, how to tell the age of horses, horse- 
shoers, ladies’ equestrianism, etc. Also, a dissertation on 
dogs, how to teach them, and how to treat their diseases. 

Cloth, 12mo. 

Price, post-paid, 50 cents; with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
@ULTURIST one year, $1.60. 


American Agriculturist Handy Binder. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents addi- 
tional, 


The Binder is en- 
tirely new, and dif- 
ferent from anything Za 





heretofore offered. 
The binding is ad- 
mirably effected by 
the use of slender 
spring brass binding 
loops with aU-shaped 
projection in their 
eenters designed to 
enclasp a binding- 
cord suitably fasten- 
edtothecovers. The 
corners are made of & 
very strong, flexible 
material,—the back 
being of strong 
eloth. AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST is 
stamped on the front 
cover in gilt letters. 
With this Binder a 
year’s numbers can 
be preserved in good 
shape. Attheendof 
, the year the volume can be laid aside all attached, and the 
'’ Binder used for the next volume, and so on each year. 
Pull directions accompany each Binder. 








Price 50 cents, post-paid. With the AMERICAN AGRI- 
@ULTURIST one year, $1.60. 


American Agriculturist, Bound, 


Given for 6 Subscribers or for 3 Subscribers and 
75 cents. 
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It would be nail for one to procure any other set 
of volumes containing so much of interest and great value 
upon all matters pertaining to farmers, gardening, and the 
household, for anything like the sum which will secure 
the bound back numbers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IsT. Every number is packed full of useful reading mat- 
ter for every one in the home—the boys and girls being 
kept in mind as well as their elders. The illustrations are 
unexcelled and abundant, and are a source of constant 
delight, as our readers testify by thousands. Twelve or- 
dinary books, costing $1.50 each, contain no more reading 
matter than is found in a single annual volume of this 
periodical, with its many and varied subjects, its one 
thousand illustrations, and its full index for reference. 

We will send 9ne of these annual volumes, neatly bound 
in cloth, gilt back, for $2. If sent by mail, $2.30. 


No. 376. Cottage Bookrack. 


Given for 4 Subscribers, or for 2 Subscribers 
and 75 cents. 














This Bookrack is stylish and artistic in design. It has 
four shelves, each 24 inches long, made of smoothly pol- 
ished whitewood. They are held in place by a new and 
novel locking device. The uprights are ebonized finish, 
polished, square, with chamfered corners. The whole is 
surmounted by an ornamental balustrade. This rack has 
a capacity for holding eighty ordinary sized volumes. It is 
taken to pieces for convenience in shipping, and can be 
readily setup. Weight. about four pounds. 

Price $1.50. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
one year, £2.25. Sent by express at expense of receiver. 


No. 291. Florence Hair-Brush. 


Given for 2 Subscribers, 








This brush has nine rows of pure bristles, and is hand- 
somely finished on the back and handle. It will be 
found a very handy and serviceable brush. Price 60 cents 
post-paid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one 
year $1.60. 











No. 293. Florence Plush Toilet Set, 


Given for 6 Subscribers, or for 3 Subscribers 
and $1 additional. 

The illustration does not do this justice, being on a re. 

duced scale, and no engraving can show up plush as it 





It consists of a beautiful case covered with 
It can be furnished in blue or red 
colors. It contains a Florence hair-brush, mirror, and 
comb, of matched patterns of beautiful designs. These 
goods are all of fine quality and cannot fail to please every 
one. Nothing could be more appropriate for a holiday or 
wedding present. Price $2 post-paid, or with the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST one ar $2.50. 


really is. 
plush and satin-lined. 





No. 283. 
Bailey's Rubber Shampoo Brush, 


Given for 2 Subscribers. 

















| PATENTED, JUNE 5, 1889. 


It eradicates dandruff and thoroughly cleanses the scalp 
and hair of all impurities, leaving both in a clean and heal- 


| thy condition, simply by using with pure soap and water. 


It causes no irritation, as is often experienced from fin- 
ger-tips or a bristle brush. For bathing the neck and face 
of children it will be found delightful. It is made from a 
sheet of pure Para rubber, one side being formed into 
cylindrical teeth, with a flat end, and the whole as soft 
and pliant asa sila handkerchief. 

Price 75 cents postpaid. This Brush and the AMERI 
CAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.65. 


No. 136. Six Nutpicks and Nutcrack. 


Given for 4 Subscribers. 

These articles are constructed of steel, handsomely 
chased with beautiful designs and heavily nickel plated, 
making them always look bright and fresh. They are all 
well made in every respect, and intended for practical 
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use. The points of the Picks are especially adapted for 
picking out the meats of nuts, and are not so clumsy as are 
those usually sold. The corrugations on the Nutcracks 
are sharp, which cuts the nut and reduces the labor largely 
in the cracking of same. The boxes in which these goods 
are put up are substantial and very attractive, and the en- 
graving, which shows them reduced in size, does not do 
justice to th-ir beauty. The Picks are five inches long, 
and, with the strong Nutcrack, will make a useful addition 
to any housekeeper’s equipment. They are nicely adapted 
for wedding or birthday presents. 

Price, $1.50, post-paid. With the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST one year, $2.25. 
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Wixsonia Family Meditine Cases. 


No family should be without some means at hand to meet emergencies, or 
to combat disease. A little medicine, properly administered at the very be- 
ginning, will frequently prevent a long and tedious illness. The object of 
offering the Wixsonia Medicine Cases and ‘‘ Ready-Relief Book’ is to place 
within the reach of all the means to intelligently begin the treatment of the 
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more serious diseases before the physician arrives, and cure many of the lesser ailments 
in children and adults without calling professional aid. These cases contain the medi- 
eines used in all ordinary sicknesses. The doses and directions are such as‘a physician 
would order. They are strictly pure and reliable, and each bottle is plainly marked. 
The remedies are prepared under the directions of the ablest physicians, and their genu- 
ineness is guaranteed. These cases are endorsed by physicians of both schools who 
have examined them, are perfectly reliable, and indispensable to every household. Each 
ease is accompanied by the “ Ready-Relief Book,’ which contains full instructions in 
the use of the medicines, also the symptoms and treatment of all the usual diseases; in 
many cases saving the cost and trouble of calling a doctor, severe sickness, large ex- 
pense, and perhaps life. We offer these cases in the Homeopathic and Allopathic form. 


No. 363. Wixsonia Homeopathic Family Medicine Case. 


Given for 6 Subscribers. 

Made of wood, is 8 inches long, 514 inches wide, handsomely covered, nickel clasp, 
hinged cover with bronze lettering. Each one contains the following 24 remedies, 
plainly labeled, either in pellets or tinctures, as may be desired:—Aconite, Arsen- 
icum, Belladonna, Bryonia, Calearea Carb., Cantharis, Chamomilla, China, Coffea, 
Colocynthis, Cina, Hepar Sulphur, Ignatia, Ipecac, Mercurius, Nux Vomica, Phos- 
phorus, Pulsatilla, Podophyllum, Rhus Tox, Sepia, Spongia, Sulphur, Veratrum, which 
are the leading remedies used by all homeopathic physicians. Each case is accompanied 
by the ‘‘ Ready-Relief Book,” written by Herbert M. Dayfoot, M. D ,and is endorsed 
by other leading Homeopathic physicians. It gives a description of remedies and how 
to use them, diet and exercise, with much valuable information for preventing and 
euring diseases. This book is written in plain English and can be easily understood. It 
is printed on heavy book paper, and contains 65 pages, bound in flexible cloth, leitered 
in gilt. 

We will send this case complete, carefully packed, postpaid, for $2.50, or, with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, one year, $3. 


No 367. Wixsonia Allopathic Family Medicine Case. 


Given for 6 Subscribers. 








This is also made of wood, is 834x414 inches in size, finished same as No. 363, and 
eontains the following remedies, with ‘‘dropper’’ for convenience in measuring out 
doses. Liquids:*Tinc. Aconite, Sol. Arsenic, Belladonna, Digitalis, Ergot, Ipecac., 
Iron, Hoff’s Anodyne, Sol. Morphine, Sol. Quirine. Solids: Chlo. Potash, Bro. Potash, 
Iod. Potash, Cathartic Pills, Bismuth, Pepsine. These are the medicines used by allo- 
pathic physicians in all usual cases. The book is similar to the one above mentioned: it 
prescribes for the allopathic use of these remedies and contains also hints and advice 
which make ita valuable acquisition. 

This whole outfit sent postpaid for $2.50. With = AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
one year, $3. 


Rogers’ Extra Silver-Plated Table Ware. 


Guaranteed to be made of the best 18 per cent Nickel Silver,—the bent 
base for plating,—and Silver Plated 20 per cent heavier than the regular 
standard plate. 








This Engraving Shows the “ Embossed”’ pattern. 
The Rogers Goods give perfect satisfaction to purchasers, and anyone ordering them 
ean do so in the confidence that they are getting the genuine, and something that will 
give good service and satisfaction. The manufacturer's guarantee is sent with each set 


of svoons, knives or forks ordered. We offer two styles of tea-spoons, table-spoons, 
medium table forks, butter knives and sugar shells, Embossed shown in cut, and “ Fid- 
dle,” a plain pattern. 

TEA-SPOONS—Set of six sent, post-paid, for 4 subscribers. 

TABLE-SPOONS—Three sent, post-paid, for 4 subscribers. 

MEDIUM TABLE ForKS—Three given for 4 subscribers. 
She body of these forks is made ef solid steel. 

SUGAR-SHELLS—One given for 1 new subscriber and 10 cents additional, or sold for 
BW cents, post-paid. 

Burrer-KNIVES—One given for 1 new subscriber and 10 cents additional, or sold 
fer 50 cents, post-paid. Bear in mind that you can choose either Embossed or Plain. 


Sold for $1.25, post-paid. 
Price, post-paid, $1.25. 
Price, post-paid, $1 25. 


Be sure and mention pattern desired when ordering. 





| 
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Quadruple Plate Napkin Rings. 


Either one given for 1 New Subscriber. 


i 





Nov 157. 
A handsome, dainty ring. Will delight 


No. 154. 


This is satin finish, and very unique im 
any one. Must be seen to be fully appre- style and appearance. Will grace any 
ciated. . table. 


These napkin rings are made of white metal with quadruple plate of silver. There 
are no better rings made, and we firmly believe you cannot find any more desirable pat- 
terns than the two styles shown herewith. 

We offer these rings for only 40 cents each, post-paid. 





No. 455. 


“The Improved” Ansonia Parlor 
Lamp. 


Given for 10 Subscribers, or for 5 Subscrib- 
ers and $2. 


This Lamp isin all respects the best ever in- 
vented. It gives a pure, soft and immense 
| white light, the most brilliant, the largest and 
purest light from kerosene oil that has ever been in 
use. Every family wants a stylish parlor table lamp, 
and above all thingsa lamp that will givea clear, 
large and brilliant light. The brighter the light, the 
more pleased they all are. The “Improved” An- 
sonia Lamp is the latest and best solution of the 
problem, “ How to produce perfect combustion.” It 
not only has the celebrated central draught, thus in- 
suring safety, but also the inside and outside draughts 
are so evenly balanced that this Lamp gives out the 
maximum of light as regards whiteness and bDril 
liancy. The same causes effectually prevent any 
odor. It gives a beautiful white, lustrous flame- 
strong and perfectly steady. 

Price, complete, $5, sent by express at receiver's 
expense. With the AMERICAN AGRIOULTURIST 
one year, $5.50. : 








No, 435. Ornamental Centre Table. 


Given for 4 Subscribers or for 2 Subscrib- 
ers and 75 cents. 


A handsome table for the parlor, sitting 
room, or, in fact, for any room. It may be 
used for holding photographs, albums, visit- 
ing cards, bric-a-brac,and many other things too 
numerous to mention; and besides, in itself adds 
very much to the furniture of aroom. It has the 
popular gloss finish; the top measures 16x16 
inches. A large shelf underneath makes it strong 
and substantial, and also adds nearly double to its 
holding capacity. The cut shows the design, but 
cannot of course do justice to its beauty. The 
table is sent, taken apart, for convenience in ship- 
ping, and can be readily put together. We can 
supply this table in either antique oak or ma- 
hogany. Price, $1.50, or with the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST one year, $2.25. Sent by express 
at receiver’s expense. 








No. 297. Patent Shaker Rocker. 


Given for 16 Subscribers, or for 8 Subscribers and $2 Additional. 


This is an elegant chair, and it merits attention not only for the lew price 
and novelty, but for its good work, good finish and solid comfort. It is made 
of imitation mahogany, upholstered in velvet of a rich pattern, and finished with fringe, 
It has a heavily webbed seat and back, which are very strong and pliable, giving the body 
ease and grace. When shipped itis set up ready for use. For beauty, comfort and 
cheapness this is the perfection of chairs, and every house ought to contain one of these 
rockers. 

Price, $5, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $5.50. By express or 
freight at expense of receiver. 
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No. 383. Complete Writing Tablet. 


Given for 4 Subscribers, or for 2 Subscribers 
and 50 cents. 


‘*A place for everything and everything in its 
place.” Our Writing Tablet embodies this motto 
perfectly. 











It is made of leather, embossed in ornamental designs 
as shown by the illustration. The top or cover is padded, 
and lined on the inside with imitation calf, has places for 
paper, envelopes and blotters. It also has an inkstand 
set in, haveng a screw top so the ink will not leak 
out, and a first-class pen and holder. The writing surface 
is smooth, hard, and covered with a removable blotter. A 
receptacle is provided for pens, pencils, stamps and other 
stationery. The tablet measures 1212x614 inches, and is 
a most acceptable gift to anyone. 

Sent postpaid for $1.25, or, with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIS?D, one year, $2.00. 


_— 
soe 


No. 50. 
Lovejoy’s Metallic Weather House. 


Given for 3 Subscribers. 

These metallic weather 
houses are warranted to indi- 
cate the changes in the weather 
with accuracy and in asimple, 
pleasing manner. They are 
substantially made of metal 
and handsomely decorated in 
different colors, with two 
arches and a little man or 
woman in either, arranged in 
such a manner that the man 
will come out just before a 
storm, while the lady steps out 
—— to enjoy fair weather. The 
house is about eight inches in height, with a neat ther- 
mometer in front, and makes avery pretty mantel orna- 
ment, aside from its value as a weather prognosticator. 

Price, $1.25, post-paid, or with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST one year, $2.25. 


No. 365. Model ‘Scissors Sharpener, 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 














The only good and reliable low-priced article for the 
purpose made. It consists of a small metallic case, inclos- 
ing an adjustable cubical sharpening stone of fine emery, 
and is provided with a suitable guide to keep the scissors 
ataproperangle. The stone hassix sidesand twenty-four 
edges (every side the same) of a solid emery stone on 
which the sharpening is done. The emery being a cube, 
goes in its case twenty-four different ways, the screw hold- 
ing the stone firmly in position and the guide guiding the 
scissors at proper angle so that a child can use it with 
safety and success. 

' Price 30 cents, post-paid. 
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62. Mrs. Potts’ Cold-Handle | 
Double-Pointed Sad-Irons. 


Given for 5 Subscribers. 


Here is something that will do all kinds of work, and do 
it well. Nosticking of starch, no soiling the clothes, no 
burning the hands. There are three irons in the set, all 
nicely polished, and a handle of black walnut, with stand. 
One iron has a round end for polishing, and is suitable for 
light work. No. 2 is for general use, and No. 3 is for table- 
cloths, sheets, etc. The handle is detachable, and never 
becomes hot, and as it is round it fits naturally to the hand 
and does not strain the arm or wrist, and is altogether 
much easier to use than the ordinary flat-iron. Every 
woman ought to have one, and, once had, she will never 
be without it. 

The set sold for $2, or sent with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST one year for $2.50. To go by express from 
Philadelphia at expense of receiver. 





No. 311. 
Decorated Salt and Pepper Caster. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 15 cents addi- 
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| 
| This neat set consists of a Salt and Pepper Caster, both 
| of China, nicely decorated with hand-painting of flowers. 
| They have silver-plated tops, and are accompanied by a 
handsome silvered-wire Caster, which holds the two. For 
a holiday gift it is both handsome and appropriate. 

Price 60 cents post-paid. With the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST one year $1.65. 





No. 52. Eight-Day Mantel Clock. 


Given for 16 Subscribers, or for 8 Subscribers 
and $2 Additional. 





This is an excellent and accurate time-keeper, has ash 
case,is 22 14 inches high, six-inch dial, with clear and 
distinct figures. The glass in the door is beautifully or- 
namented with very artistic designs, making a pleasing 





| turnips; preparing tomatoes for stewing; preparing to- 


| No. 217. The Micrograph and One 


and handsome appearance. They run eight days with 
each winding, striking on the hour and half-hour. 

Price $5, by express at expense of receiver. With the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $5.50. 


—— 


No. 463. 
Excelsior Fruit and Vegetable Press, 


Given for 2 Subscribers. 








Straining fruit and vegetables made easy, The 
handiest kitchen utensil ever made, 





This is the Way It Mashes a Potato. 


This novel invention supersedes the inconvenient and 
old-fashioned method of preparing fruit, potatoes and 
other vegetables for the table. 

The Press will be found invaluable when preparing the 
following articles of food: 

Mashing potatoes, baked or boiled; preparing potato 
cakes; preparing fish cakes; preparing sweet potatoes for 
making pies; preparing pumpkins for making pies; pre- 
paring soups of all kinds; preparing squash; preparing 


matoes for soups; preparing tomatoes for catsup; prepar- 
ing apples for pies; preparing apples for sauce (the apples 
need not be peeled); preparing apples for custard; strain. 
ing cranberries; pressing the juice from grapes; pressing 
and straining currants, blackberries, strawberries, etc.; 
pressing and straining peaches, strawberries, and all other 
kinds of fruit for flavoring or mixing with ice cream; pre- 
paring beef tea; preparing beef broth; straining the hulls 
from oat meal mush; preparing cottage cheese; pressing 
the scraps when rendering lard. 

It is indeed a treasure, and is offered to our lady friends ¢ 
as a great aid in household work. It will repay its cost in 
saving time and unnecessary labor. | 

Price 75 cents, postpaid, or, with the AMERICAN AGRI 
CULTURIST one year, $1.85. 





—-- 


Hundred Beautiful Pictures. - 
Given for 3 Subscribers. 
Our illustration represents an instrument which has al- 
ready become immensely popular, The lenses are of great 


a 


| 
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magnifying power, and will show plainly the living par- 
asites on the body of a fly, the scales on a butterfly’s wing, 
animalcules, and thousands of other interesting objects, 
animate and inanimate, that abound in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, but are too small to view with the 
naked eye. In addition to its value as a microscope we 
furnish with each instrument a set of glass slides, con- 
taining in all 100 separate and distinct pictures. These 
pictures are photographed on glass,and when magnified 
by the Micrograph they appear as clear and distinct to the 
eye as the original paintings from which they were taken. 
They consist of miscellaneous views, including pictures of 
childhcod, love scenes, comic and pathetic pictures; in 
fact, variety enough to suit all tastes. Taken all in all, it 
is as interesting as a stereoscope with 100 views. The 
originals of these pictures cost thousands of dollars, but 
by this invention you have them all at a very small cost: 

Price post-paid $1. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 





IST one year $1.75. 
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Linen Splashers. 


Either One Given for 1 New Subscriber. 
No. 232. No. 421. 
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No. 419. No. 422. 

The uses of splashers are numerous. Always handy and so neat, for when soiled they 
can be washed and made as goodasnew. They are of best quality linen stamped with 
design ready for working. We offer four different patterns as shown by the illustrations 
onareduced scale. Here is variety surely, the brightest designs the market affords. 
The fringed edges set off the figures and are very easily raveled out. These splashers 
make any room look more attractive and they last a lifetime. Each one is 34 inches 
long and 20 inches wide, large enough for any stand. Silk and full instructions for work- 
ing sent with each. 

Price 35 cents each, postpaid. 





No. 423. Our New Mammoth Double Stamping Outfit. 


Contains 150 Patterns. Given for 3 Subscribers. 


Thousands of our lady readers who have obiained one of our stamping out- 
fits will be pleased to learn that we have prepared a new and large one. This 





outfit is made up for our exclusive use, and contains larger patterns and a 
much better variety than is contained in any outfits heretofore offered. j We 
know it will more than please every one who secures it. We give practically 
two outfits in one for the price of one alone. This new outfit contains the 
following patterns, both large and small : 


Alphabet of 26 letters, height two inches. Outline Designs for Tidies: Boy with Cane 

Lovely Rosebud Design, 614x4. 3x7; Old wi 3x10; Girl with Muff, 2x5 

Bracket Lambrequin Design, 17x7. Half-wreath of Wild Roses, for Pillow- 

sg " . 16x7%4. Shams, etc., 5x81. 

Autumn Leaves, for Lustra Painting, 3x51. 

Strips for Skirts, Tablecovers, etc.: Acorns, 
2 inches wiue; Ferns,1 inch wide; Violets, 
Linch wide; Daisies, Bachelors’-Buttons, 
Rosebuds, ete., 21% inches wide; two- 
inch strip of Wheat, with scallop; Rose- 
bud and Wheat, 11 inches wide; Scallop, 
11% inch wide. 

Design of Coxcomb and Ferns, 5x5. 

Klephant, 114x3. Fish, 1x21. 

Bunch of Daisies, 3x41. 

Forgetmenots, 2x8. olly, 31x6. 

Bird, 3%ex414. Tulip, 142x214. 

Wild Rose and Lily-of-the-valley, 2x4. 

Peaches, 3x3. Beetle,14x2. Owls, 11x38. 

Anchor, 11x2%. Kittens, 112x3. 

Mouse, 144x214. Frog, 11x38. 

Grasshopper, 1x3. Butterfly, 114x1,. 

Rooster, 142x144. Golden Rod, 1x31. 

Rose, 1x2. Forgetmenots, 1x2. 

Cherries, 3x3. Wild Rose, 2x21. 

Sunflower, 1x114. Fuchsias, 3x3. 

Daisies and Ferns, 212x542. ~ 

Starflower, 214x314. 

Daisy, 114x2. Dog, 112x3. 

Braiding Pattern, 21 inches wide, and 
other designs for Crazy Patchwork, etc. 


Braiding Design, 814x21/. : 

Border Design, Acorns, 141x414. 
Bluebird, 3x4. 

Corner of Wild Roses and Forgetmenots, 


7x7. 
Daisies, 6x4. 
Forget-me-nots, 41x21. 
Grapes, 3x3. 
Lilies-of-the-valley, 5x31/2. 
Pond Lilies, 7x6. ; 
Scarf Design Daisies and Wheat, 712x514. 
Splasher an). A Morning Tub, 21x8. 
Spray, Wild Roses, Daisies, and Forgetme- 
nots, 434x234. 
Scarf Desizn, Wild Roses, 9x7. 
Scarf Design, Morning Glories, 16x8. 
Strawberry, 4x3 
Tidy Design, Blackberries, 10x5. 
Tulips, 10x7. 
Tinsel Cord Design, 20x5. 
Woodbine, 41x38. 
Wheat, 41x21. 
Wild Roses. 51x41. 
Bonguet of Daisies, Lily-of-the-valley, and 
Wild Rose, for Kensington Embroidery, 


x6. 
Cluster of Wild Roses, for Kensington 
Painting, 5x51. 

All the above patterns are made in an artistic manner, especially for us. You will 
find them to be just what you need, and they will more than please you. With each 
outfit we also include the following:—One tube Ingalls’ Stamping-Paint, used for stamp- 
ing plush, velvet, felt, etc.; one Stamping-Brush; one box Powder; one Stamping-Pad; 
one Book of Full Instructions for using this outfit; one Illustrated Book telling how to 
make all the popular stitches. 

All our lady readers should take advantage of this liberal offer. 
This whole outfit will be sent post-paid for only $1. (It has heretofore sold for 
$1.50). Price with the AMERICAN AGRISULTURIST one year $1.60 
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No. 305. Outfit for Making Tissue-Paper Flowers. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents Additional. 


With this outfit there are innumera- 
ble articles that can be made at a tri- 
Hing expense and with very little trou- 
ble—in fact, for the pleasure of making 
them. Toilet Sets, Shaving-Tablets, 
Lamp-Shades of great beauty and vari- 
ety, Baskets, bunches of large Flowers 
for ornamental purposes, and other 
useful articles, 


WHAT OUR OUTFIT CON- 
TAINS: 
, We have prepared, especially for our 
readers, a complete outfit for this fas- 
cinating and beautiful work. -It is 
made up as follows: 

One Book of Instructions, full 
and explicit for making Paper Flowers, 
Dolls, Parasols, Shaving-Tablets, Fans, 
Baskets, Cornucopias, Toilet Sets, etc. 
The book is fully illustrated by designs 
especially prepared for it, and gives 
every possible detail in the beautiful art. It con- 
tains also 100 samples of Tissue Paper. 

One dozen sheets imported Tissue Paper, as- 
sorted colors, one yard Moss-Rose Stems, one pack- 
age of natural Moss, one dozen Daisy Petals, one dozen Daisy 
Centers, one fine Rose Center, one dozen Wire Stems, wound, 
one yard Rubber Tubing, and one spool Annealed Wire—the 
whole securely boxed for shipping. 

With this outfit you can learn the art of making Paper Flow- 
ers. You can adorn your home with flowers and hundreds of 
beautiful articles. You can teach the art and do it for others. 
Flowers and fancy articles made from tissue paper always 
command a good price, and any energetic person can do a good, paying business in her 
own home. 

The Outfit will be sent, pos’ paid, for only 50 cents. Purchased at stores singly the 
materials would cost you $1.10. Price of this outfit with the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST one year, $1.60. 








Beautiful Felt Tidies. 


Either one given for 1 New Subscriber or all three for 2 Subscriber. 








Two is Company 
Three ts a crowdo 
TIDY, No. 417. 


Come git ther down 


TIDY, No. 415. 


These are all very unique and attractive designs. We 
offer three, in variety to suit all tastes and fancies. Each 
one measures 13x18 inches, large enough for all uses. 
They are of soft, fine felt, in pleasing shades, plainly 
stamped, and easy to work. There isa peculiar fascina- 
tion and pleasure in this delightful employment, that 
makes it so popular. Ladies like something to work on 
at odd moments, and nothing better repays time ex- 
pended than these bright, cheerful tidies, which so add 
to the appearance of a room. 

We will furnish either of these designs, with silk and 
full instructions for making, for 25 cents each, post-paid. 


TIDY, No. 418. 





Human Hair Switches, 

Made of best quality French and German Hair, uncolored. Thereis no mixture of 
Chinese Hair, as is found in so many switches. These are first-class goods in every res- 
pect, and warranted to give satisfaction. We can furnish in brown, black or gray shades, 
made up without stems. 


We offer these Switches as follows: Two-ounce, length 20 inches, in brown or black 
shades, sent for $1, post-paid, or given for 3 subscribers. A Switch in gray shades, 2, 
post-paid, or given for 6 subscribers, or for 3 subscribers and 75 cents. 

We willsenda three-ounce Switch, 24 inches long, in brown or black, for $2, post- 
paid, or give it for 6 subscribers, or for 3 sulScribers and 75 cents. In gray shades, $4, 
post-paid, or given for 10 subscribers, or for 5 subscribers and $1.50. These 24-inch 
Switches are made so as to braid very handsomely. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—In ordering, send sample of your hair that is not cut off too near 
the end, and we will send a perfect match. 
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No. 414. Ladies’ Work-Box Package. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber and 15 Cents Additional. 


The Ladies’ Work Box Package will both delight and astonish every lady 
in the land when she comes to examine its multifarious contents. 
Let us, as the storekeeper remarks, “take account of stock.’? Here are: 

Two skeins of best Sewing and Em- 
broidery Silk, strong and fine. 

Two skeins of best red Embroidery 
Cotton, warranted standard goods. 

Two skeins of best French White 
Embroidery Cotton, same quality as the 
red. 

One package of Zephyr Worsted, 
best quality. 

One skein of strongest black Linen 
Thread; needed every day. 

One reel of Dorcas Darning Cot- 
ton; 30 yards. 

One spool of best Silk Thread, war- 
ranted 100 yards and sent in black and 
nN other desirable colors. 

One spool of best buttonhole Sillx 
Twist, in colors. 

One spool of best buttonhole Silk 
Twist (black). 

One package of the popular §* Rick-rack” Braid, so much used by ladies in 
trimming underwear, summer dresses, aprons, infants’ clothing, etc. 

One package of the white Feather-Edge Braid. 

One package of the Novelty Braid, super quality. 

One package of Imperial Hairpins, the best quality for reliability, and giving 
entire satisfaction. 

One package of Invisible Hairpins; essential on every lady’s toilet table. 

One box of Improved Safety Pins. This is a necessity in every household. 

[wo papers of needles—one paper ranging from “5s” to “10s” in sizes, the 

Olacr paper all No. 7, and both having the patent elliptical eye ; the best needles in 


the market. 
strong tempered steel shanks, needle points, and capped with 


Two Lace Pins; 
beautiful cut jet heads. These pins are as pretty as they are useful. 


One Steel-Wire Button-Hook, warranted unbreaka»le, and will last for a life- 
time. 

One polished Steel Crochet Needle. 

One White Bone Crochet Needle, with hook at either end and different sizes. 
Adapted to different sizes of thread. 

Here are no less than 25 distinct articles, sold for less than one-third the 
price at which they could be bought separately at retail. Every one of the 25 dif- 
ferent articles in this combination are staple, salable goods that every lady can 
use to advantage, and which she should at all times have in her work basket. If you 
do not need all of then at present you can well afford to hold them for a while or give 
some of them to your friends, as you are getting them for a merely nominal price. 





We will send the entire lot of 25 articles as herein described for only 60 © 


cents, post-paid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.60. 





No. 46. American Agriculturist New Simple Microscope. 


Given for 3 Subscribers. 


The American Agriculturist New Simple Microscope is manufactured ex- 
pressly for us by me Bausch & Lomb Optical Company. 


It is the most complete and cheapest in, 
strument of its kind ever devised, and is 
endorsed by the highest scientific authori- 
ties. Nostudy is more useful, more fasei- 
nating, or more far reaching than that of 
the microscope. It reveals wonderful facts 
in the animal and the vegetable world, and 
should be pursued by young and old. By 
means of the microscope we can see and 
examine animals which are so small as to 
be invisible to the unaided eye. Millions 
of these insec:s are contained in a space as 
small as a five-cent piece! Many of these 
are injurious to our crops, our domestic an- 
imals, our fruits and flowers, an@ even to 
our own bodies, to say nothing of those 
which inhabit every drop of water we 
drink. For young persons the microscope 
is highly instructive, revealing the details 
of animal and plant life, and the use of this 
wonderful instrument will delight and fas- 
cinate, besides teaching, every boy and girl 
who is so fortunate as to possess it. Every 
farmer, every family, every school and 
every teacher should own a microscope, 
and we have placed ours within the reacn 
of all. The stand or body is made of a 
nickel-plated metal which closely resembles 
; Silver and will not tarnish. It stands firm- 
y, having a broad base, and contains a cir- 
cular mirror for concentrating the light, a 
e glass stage, two nickel-plated spring clips 
for holding the slides, two glass plates or 
slides, a water-proof cell for holding fluids, 
or small insects, etc., three lenses by which 
@ven different powers can be provided, a 




































ween READY FOR USE. 
diaphragm to cut off outside light, and a sliding rod standard for adjusting the lenses. 
The whole apparatus is securely and neatly packed in a strong case, where it can be kept 
when not in actual use. 
Price, $1, post-paid. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.75. 
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No. 6. Reading Glass. 


Given for 3 Subscribers. 

This glass will be of 
inestimable value to 
persons with weak 
eyes. It has large 
magnifying powers, 
and by its use the fin. 
m est print can be read 
with ease and much 
i) better than with spec. 
tacles. Italso greatly 
enhances the pleasure 
of looking at photo. 
graphs,engravings, ete, 
The diameter of the 
glass is 234 inches, It 
has arubber frameand 
handle. The accompanying engraving is about one-half the actual size. Sent securely 
packed by mail, postpaid, for $1. Price with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, 


#1.75. 








No. 66. The Keepsake Needle Casket. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents Additional. 

A handsome gift, with 100 best English Needles, an elegant rolled-gold 
Ring, one pair Ladies’ Oxydized Sleeve-Buttons, and Silvered Collar-Button, 

The Keepsake Nee- 
dle-Casket is an elegant 
little casket with a book- 
like appearance, and 
gracefully boundin crim- 
sonand green velvet and 
embellished in gold. On 
the front is an embossed 
bouquet of lilies and for- 
get-me-nots. On opening 
the casket a lovely pic- 
ture is disclosed on one 
side and on the other a 
tastefully-flowered tablet 
which supports a package 
of needles secured by a 
slight morocco band. It 
is a convenient receptacle 
for small pictures, jewel- 
ry, postage-stamps, and 
money. The needJes alone 
are worth the money we ask for the‘‘ Keepsake,” for the tablets are not mere pictures, 
but each casket contains 100 of the best English Large-Eyed Needles. The Ring is 
of plated stock, from an assortment of different styles, any one of which will greatly de- 
light the owner. To find your size, take a strip of heavy writing-paper, about half an 
inch wide, and take the measure where the ring is to be worn. When drawn comfort- 
ably around the finger the ends should just meet. Write your name on one side of the 
paper and the ring desired on the other. 

One pair Ladies’ Oxydized Sleeve-Buttons. These are an exact imitation 
of the goods now 80 popular. 

The Ladies’ Collar-Button is Silvered with asetting of Rhinestone. It issome- 
thing new and fashionable, and is very ornamental. These articles, purchased in the 
regular way, would :ost 70 cents. 

We send the Casket and contents ae for 50 cents. 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.6 


No. 68. Foot Warmer. 
Given for 6 Subscribers, or for 3 Subscribers and $1 Additional, 

This little warmer is a perfect blessing for those who suffer from cold feet. 
It is light and convenient, being only twelve inches long, seven wide, and four 
and a half aah can be carried in one hand, and may be used anywhere and 
always with perfect safety. Asa rid- 
ing companion in cold weather it has 
no equal, containing, as it does, an 
even heat, keeping the temperature in 
' aclose carriage sixty or sixty-five de- 
grees. Physicians who travel country 
roads for miles, travelers who find 
that the heatin cars ascends, leaving 
the extremities cold, drivers of carts, 
wagons, or stages, will be saved possi- 
ble illness from exposure by keeping their feet and limbs warm with one of these warm- 
ers. It is fed with a chemical fuel, in the form of a brick, and one of these burns from 
twelve to sixteen hours. There is neither odor, smoke, gas nor soot arising from it, and 
also, no danger of scorching any fabric which may come in contact with it. A bed can be 
warmed with it, or the chill taken off a cold bed-chamber. These are only a few of its 
advantages. Accompanying a warmer is a pair of tongs and six bricks of fuel. 

Price, $3, by express. With the AMERICAN AGRIOULTURIST one year, $3.50, re- 


ceiver paying express charges. 
74 . 
No. 69. “Relief” Fountain Pen. 
Given for 2 Subscribers. 
We offer this as the best low priced Fountain Pen of any kind. It isa 
new top feeding fountain pen, and is simple, practicable and serviceable, & 
perfect flexible shading pen for desk or pocket. 





The Casket and the AMER- 














This pen is made on the best principles of the more expensive fountain pens now on 
the market and supplies a demand for a low priced practical business pen. The foun- 
tain holder is of vulcanized rubber and holds ink sufficient to write 100 pages. It is 
fitted with a first-class shading pen with smooth flexible points, and is perfectly simple 
in its adjustment. It has no slender, delicate parts to easily break or get out of order, 
and can be managed without any difficulty. Any good fluid ink can be used in the pen. 

Price of pen with Fountain Holder, 75 cents, or, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTU- 
RIST one year, $1.65. Extra pens to fit the holders, 15 cents per dozen. 
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‘No. 269. Gentlemen’s Shaving Set. 


Given for 5 Subscribers. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $2.50. 





No. 267. Torrey’s Extra Hollow-Ground Razor. 


Given for 4 Subscribers. 


The Torrey razors give perfect satisfaction wherever used. The blades are 
made of the best steel, and in cutting quality are equal to any razor made. Each razor 
is thoroughly tested before leaving the factory, and will shave with ease the hardest 
beards, even those upon which other razors have failed. They have a black rubber han- 
dle, and are put up in gold embossed cases. 

Price post-paid $1.75. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $2.50. 


SOME GOOD KNIVES. 


The knives we offer have blades which are warranted to be made from the 
finest English razor-steel, hand-forged. These knives are made specially for 
us, by Maher & Grosh, of Toledo, Ohio. The name of the firm is familiar to our 
readers for they have been customers in our advertising columns for the past 
ten years. We offer a choice selection, any one of which cannot fail to please. 
We warrant every one. 





No. 428. American Agriculturist Jack Knife. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber, and 15 cents Additional. 






== 


iim 1 


Our cut shows the exact size. The biades are of the highest quality razor steel; every 
blade is file tested and known to be good before sending out. The large blade is etched 
asshownincut. Can be had plain if desired. 

This knife would be cheap at $1, but we offer it for only 50 cents, post-paid, or, with 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year for $1.60. 





No. 81. Extra Strong Two-blade Jack Knife. 


Given for 2 Subscribers and 10 cents Additional. 


In general appearance this knife resembles our No. 428. It is the best knife for hard 
service and rough work that was ever made, blades are extra thick, oil-tempered, and 
every one tested by file before polishing. Though heavy, it has no corners to wear pock- 
ets, and wherever one is sent it brings orders for others. 

Price 75 cents, post-paid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.65. 





No. 77. “The Kentucky Bowie.” 


Given for 2 Subscribers and 10 cents Additional. 


This is brass lined, stag handle, two razor blades. The engraving speaks better than 
any description regarding this knife. 
Price, post-paid, 75 cents, or, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.65. 





No. 71. The ‘Yankee Whittler.” 


Given for 3 Subscribers. 
A strong 5-blade knife, about the size of No. 77. Blades oil-tempered and hand- 
forged from razor-steel, then file-tested. It will “fillthe bill” for any farmer or me- 


chanic who loves a good tool. 
Price $1, post-paiu. Sent with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year for $1.75. 
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No. 177. “Common Sense” Pruning Knife. 


Given for 3 Subscribers. 


The common sense knife contains a pruning blade, a jackknife blade, a budding and 
spaying blade. Every farmer, gardener and stockman in the country should have one 
of these knives. The blades are carefully forged from razor-steel, file-tested, and will be 


replaced without extra charge if soft or flawy. 
Price, post-paid, $1. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.75. 





No. 73. Ladies’ Two-Blade Pearl Penknife. 


Given for 2 Subscribers, 





A dainty penknife with beautiful pearl handle for ladies’ work-basket, pocket, or 
dressing bureau. Blades are equal to any razor edge. The largest blade is made for 
ripping seams or cutting leaves of books. In ordinary stocks this knife sells for $1; all 
we ask for it is 65 cents, post-paid. Sent withthe AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year 


for $1.60. 





No. 84. Three Blade Pearl-Handle Knife. 


Given for 3 Subscribers. 


Price, post-paid, $1, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.75. 





No. 115. Pair of Seymour’s Steel Shears. 


Given for 2 Subscribers and 10 Cents Additional. 





These Shears are made by the Henry Seymour Cutlery Co., who have a 
national reputation for reliable goods. Any one who wants a pair of shears 
that will do good service for years, cannot find any better goods than these. 
They have finely nickel plated blades made of the best steel, with maroon japanned han- 
dies. They are finely finished and durable inevery way. Every pair is stamped with the 
manufacturer’s trade-mark, and we warrant them in every respect. Length, 8 inches. - 
We will replace any pairfound imperfect. We offer a pair for only 75 cents, postpaid, 


or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, for $1.65. 





‘ No. 60. The Perfect Button-Hole Scissors. 


Given for 2 Subscribers. 


Here is something needed in every household, and the ladies will appre- 
ciate so valuable an acquisition. It has an adjustable screw between the han- 





CUT SHOWS SCISSORS WITHOUT HANDLES. 


dles, a great improvement on the old style of gauge. Can be set to cut any size button- 
hole. These scissors are of the best steel and finely nickel-plated. Price, 60 cents, post- 


paid. With the AMERICAN AGRIOCULTURIST one year, $1.60. 


Consists of a very handsome ease, divided into compartments, and 
containing a fine three-fourths inch concave razor, a 8-12 flat strop, a shaving- 
brush, a comb, and a cake of shaving-soap. This shaving-set is manufactured 
by the J. R. Torrey Razor Co., of Worcester, Mass., who make nothing but first- 
class goods, and whose name is a sufficient guarantee of the quality of every 
thing to which it is attached. The razor as well as every other article compris- 
ing the set is of superior quality, and guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction in 
every case. All who obtain this valuable premium will have something useful, 
serviceable, and in every way desirable. Price post-paid $2, or, with the 





An elegant knife for a gentleman. Has pearl handle, German silver ends, round cor- 
ners. The blades are finished in the very best manner, and can be put in perfect edge. 
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Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





Very convenient, and what every lady should have. 
Holds four spools of thread, has velvet emery cushion for 
pins and needles, a place for thimble, and hooks to 
hang a pair of shears, keeping these things in their places 
and out of the reachof te “little ones.” In the lower 
part is a neat little mirror. 

Price, post-paid, 30 cents. 


No. 406, Sailing’ Lined Work Basket. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents 
Additional. 














This is an article that should grace the table of every 
mother and daughter in the land. It is made of strong, 
wicker work, very pretty in design and lined with sateen. 
It contains two pockets.aud a pincushion, and measures 8 
inches in diameter. It is a handy receptacle for sewing 
materials and will be an ornament wherever it is placed. 

Price 50 cents postpaid. With the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST one year, $1.60. 


— 


No. 409. Plain Work Basket. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 

This is a neat and pretty basket, and very strong. It 
measures 8 inches in diameter, is made of wicker work 
and is fully as nice as the other, except that it is unlined. 

Price 30 cents, post-paid. 


No. 263. Ladies’ Sewing Assistant. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 

Consists of a work 
holder, thread cutter, 
needle cushion and 
spool stand all com- 
bined in one article ; 
made of metal, richly 
plated, simple and dur- 
able; which can be 
easily attached to any 
work table or top of 
sewing machine. The 
work holder consists of 
a movable jaw and 
spring which holds the 
work firmly (in place 
of the old method of 
pinning to the knee) and without any risk of soiling or 
tearing the finest fabric. The thread cutter is a small, 
sharp steel blade attached to the top of work holder in 
such a manner that, while its edge is protected, it is in 
the most convenient position for use in cutting the thread. 
The two wires are for holding the spools, and are to be 
screwed into the holes on each side of the needle cushion 
(as shown in engraving). The thumb screw is made long, 
so to permit the “ Assistant’”’ to be attached to tables of 
different thickness. 

Price, post-paid, 35 cents. 

















Thimble Holder. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents addi- 
tional. 

An actual necessity for every lady’s work-table. This 

is one of the neatest and most useful devices for holding 





spools of thread and thimbles ever invented. It is just 
the thing needed by every lady in the land. When fitted 
up it will greatly assist in sewing or dressmaking by the 
neat and orderly way it provides for holding these arti- 
cles. Our cut shows it on a reduced scale. It is substan- 
tially made of metal, and is so artistic in mould and finish 


thatit is areal ornament as wellas an article of great utility. 
It stands about four inches in height, has thirteen spin- 
dles for _— of thread of different sizes; also, recepta- 
cles for three thimbles. 

Price 60 cents post-paid, or with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST one year $1.65. 


No. 15. Filled Gold Thimble. 


Given for 2 Subscribers. 

A good Thimble is something which, every lady will 

appreciate. We offer an attractive assortment which we 

re warrant to give satisfaction, both in 
style and durability. We can furnish 
sizes 5 to 12; please state size desired 
when ordering. 

This is a handsome filled gold thim- 
ble, which is stiffened by a patent 
process and warranted to wear three 
times as long as the best all solid gold 
thimble, while costing only one-third 

. as much. This is not gold washed or 
electro-plated, but made by uniting gold to each side of a 
stiffened composition plate by heavy pressure. The gold 
filling is made thickest where the most wear comes. 

These thimbles have an established reputation of many 
years’ standing as being the best fitting, best to wear, and 
handsomest made. Each Thimble furnished in a neat 
velvet-lined case. 

Price post-paid only 60 cents, or with the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST one year $1.60. 











No. 327. Coin Silver Thimble, Chased. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents 

Additional. 

This beautiful Thimble is something 
every lady wil be delighted with. It 
is made of coin-silverrichly chased,and 
comes in a handsome velvet lined 
case. Sizes 5 to 10. 

In ordering please mention size de- 
sired. 

Price 50 cents post-paid. With the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year 
$1.60. 


No. 131. Coin-Silver Thimble, Plain. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 
Many prefer a plain to a chased thimble. This oi.e is 
made of coin silver, and is handsome and durable. 
Price 30 cents post-paid. 


No. 58. Celluloid Manicure Set, in 
Plush Case. 


Given for 3 Subscribers. 

Manicure sets, for 
beautifying and tak- 
ing care of the nails, 
have become a nec- 
essary part of a la- 
dy’stoilet. This set 
is very handsome, 
and consists of one 
pair of scissors with 
curved blades, a 
nail-cleaner, a pol- 
isher covered with 
the finest chamois 
leather, and a box 
for polishing-powder. These are made of white celluloid. 
The case is of plush lined with satin. A very useful and 
serviceable present. Price $1 post-paid. With the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.75. 




















No. 67. The Gem Sewing Companion. No. 369. Combination Spool and No. 375. The Hand-Embroiderer, 


Given tor 3 Sabscribers. 


A new machine for doing Colored Embroidery by hand. 
It is specially designed for fine silk and all other embroid- 
ery threads, which it works beautifully, and its work 
with some of them, notably arra- 
sene, is handsomer than the same 
pattern worked with this material 
can be made withan ordinary nee- 
dle. It does its work ten times 
faster than can be done by hand, 
The cut shows it ona reduced scale, 

Work done with it can be shadea 
as delicately as in hand work, and 
the implement can be so adjusted 
as to embroider large or small de- 
signs with equal success. 

It is a beautiful hand-implement, 
full nickel-plated, with ebony han- 
die; is made of the best of materials 
and will :ast for years. 

It is very simple in construction 
andeasily operated. Any lady who 
can learn to use a sewing machine 
can learn to work it successfully 
with a very little practice. 

Our lady friends who have long been wishing to decorate 
their homes and their apparel with handsome embroidery, 
can gratify their desires in this direction by using this in- 
genious implement, which will do the work in one-tenth 
the time it would take to do it in the old way. 

The retail price of this machine is 3, but we will send 
it, with full and explicit directions. for only $1 postpaid. 

The Machine and the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one 
year, $1.75. 








No. 371. 
Seamless Foot-Warmer Shoes. 


These popular shoes 
my Prove to be the only ones 
combining warmth, plia- 
bility, durability and 
noiselessness. They are 
intended for all who 
needa comfortable shoe 
for home wear. They are 
seamless, made by hand 
throughout, have no 
tacks, seams, or rough 
edges, and no heavy heels or counters to make them stiff 
or clumsy. Wovenona last, of woolen strips of cloth, and 
lined with finely-batted wool, well quilted on, renders 
them soft and warm, which, with the absence of coun- 
ters, and being light, noiseless, and durable, makes them so 
popular and desirable. Specially adapted for invalids, 
nurses, elderly people, or any one suffering with cold or 
tender feet, chilblains, bunions, or corns. They are always 
worn on the “stocking-feet.” Worn even in this shape 
in riding, a cold footis unknown. These improved shoes 
have one tie (colored tie and colored stripe up the instep) 
and two fastenings of links of bronze chain and hooks to 
adjust to high or lowinsteps. All have russet soles. 

We can supply them, in full sizes only, as follows: Gen- 
tlemen’s sizes from 8 to 11, price per pair $1.60 post-paid, 
or, given for 5 subscribers. Ladies’ sizes, 3 to 7, per pair, 
$1.30 post-paid, or, given for 4 subscribers. Misses’ or 
boys’ sizes, 11 to 2, price per pair $1.10 postpaid, or given 
for 3 subscribers. 


No. 398. Ladies’ Black Jersey. 


Given for 4 Subscribers. 








The plain vest front, the most popular style made, is 
admired by all who have seen it. ‘This garment will make 
a great addition to any lady’s wardrobe, for it may be worn 
at any time of year, on any andall occasions. It has the 
coat back, is ornamented with buttons on the sleeves, and 
will give the best of satisfaction as regards style, quality, 
fit and durability. Itis one ofthe most useful garments 
made, and is almost indispensable. It is made of good 
quality worsted and warranted to wear well. 

We will send it in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 for $1.50 
post-paid. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one 
year, $2.25. 
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No. 387. 
The Moody Perfect Tailor System, 


Dress and Cloak-Making. 


Given for 3 Subscribers. 


With Book on 


This system has full instructions and diagrams for cut- 
ting garments for adults and children, for measuring, fit- 
ting, and calculations for all kinds and parts of dresses and 


garments. In fact, it contains the resul‘s of long years of | 
thought and study, and is a perfect, practical guide to | 


dress-cutting. Each System is accompanied by the book 
on dress and cloak-making, whichis written for the express 
purpose of accompanying the Moody Tailor System. The 
system teaches how to cut a com- 
plete basque,princess dress,and chil- 
dren’s clothing, giving instructions. 
how to cut both old style and French 
back, and how to cut open-back 
dresses. It can be easily and quickly 
learned, and garments can be cut 
and made without the aid of any 
other teacher than the instructions 
sent with every System. The Book 
on Dressmaking takes up the work 
and teaches how to cut little 
boys’ coats, girls’ dresses, 
new dolmans, fancy wraps, 
mantles, Newmarkets, ladies’ 
coats or jackets, and all kinds 
of outside garments; sleeves 
of every description, with 
full instructions and illus- 
trations for drafting, either 
by sleeve-chart or by square 













/ anteed to hang perfect, and 

WA Y/ RY trained skirts that will not 
turn upside down; waists with two under-arm gores for 
stout ladies. Illustrations and diagrams are given of every- 
thing taught in the book or on the System, together with 


instructions now to cut many varieties of the same gar- | 


ments, how to cut draperies, how to finish waists. It con- 
tains results of years of experience of inestimable value 
to every woman. 

This System retails for $5.50, and the Book on Dress- 
making at $2.50, and are considered cheap at that price. 
See what we offer. By special arrangement we are en- 
abled to offer this whole outfit for the very low price of $1. 
With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.75. 


> 


No. 51. The Crush Lace-Pin. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


This is anew patented arti- 
cle, by the aid of which, com- 
bined with the use of an ordi- 
nary crochet-hook, the most 
beautiful and elaborate laces 
ever seen, either in linen, 
thread, silk, or worsted, may 
be quickly and easily made by 
anyone. Hand-made laces, 
suchas may be made with this 
article with great rapidity by 
any lady,are vastly superior to 
the machine-made laces sold 
in stores. In fact, there is no 
comparison between the two. 
The work produced by this 
implement is also superior to 
the hand-mace crochet laces 
now in use, being of much 
finer texture and capable of 
much more elaborate and el- 
egant designs. This pin 
produces an entirely new 
kind of Thread Laces. 
Every lady knows that Thread 
Laces out-wear any other kind 
that money will buy. The 
Crush Lace-Pin will pay for 
itself twice over in one day’s 
work. The article consists of 
aseries of polished silver pins 
seven inches in length, joined 
together by handsome silver 
clasps. It is wirranted not to 
rust or tarnish. 

This invention opens up a 
way by which every industri- 
ous lady may greatly add to 
her income by work at home, 
for such beautiful laces as the 
Crush Lace-Pin produces com- 
mand a ready sale at high 
prices either in stores or priv- 
ate families. 

We will send the Crush Lace-Pin, together with a fine 
steel Crochet-Hook and a Book of Complete Directions, so 
simple that a child may ufiderstand them, containing also 
numerous designs and patterns for making a great variety 
of beautiful laces, all packed in a handsome box, postpaid, 
for 25 cents. 











measurement; skirts guar- | 





No. 322. 


Dr Gray’s Ladies’ Back Supporting 
Shoulder Brace, 


Given for 4 Subscribers. 





| round shoulders and projecting shoulder-blades. For the 


purpose of correcting this evil the back-supporting 
shoulder brace has been devised. A perfect strengthen- 
ing support is given to the back, at the same time drawing 
the shoulders back so as to expand the chest and throw 
the body into an erect and graceful position. It is es- 
pecially valuable as a means of strengthening the back. 
Provision is made for attaching skirts and stocking st»n- 
porters, thus relieving the hips entirely from the drag of 
both. They are made in four sizes. No. 1 measure around 
the waist, 16 to 20 inches; No. 2,18 to 23; No. 3, 24 to27; 
No. 4, 28 to 33. 

Price $1.50, post-paid, or with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST one year, $2.25 


No. 438. Ladies’ Silk Dress. 


Given for 30 Subscribers, or 15 Subscribers and 





A good silk dress will 
hold its appearance until 
completely worn out,and 
its wearing qualities are 
certainly more lasting 
than most other goods. 
One silk dress at least is 
necessary for complet- 
ing a lady’s wardrobe. 


ments to offer the cele- 
brated Chaffee Silks, 
which are made by one 
of the oldest and largest 
manufacturing concerns 
in this country, and their 
reputation is a guarantee 
of the excellence of their 
product. 

These goods are dyed 
as pure as possible, are 
very firm and pliable, 
easily draped, jet black, 
have a beautiful lustre 
and are fully warranted 
to wear. They have a 
standard reputation for 
the highest degree of 
excellence. Their supe- 
rior quality and greater durability have become recog- 
nized and they are fast superseding the best foreign pro- 
ductions. This silk usually sells in stores fer $1.50 a yard. 
We will sell a dress piece of 15 yar73 for $15. Additional 
silk sent as follows: each yard $1, or given for 2 extra 
subscribers. 

With each dress sold we will include the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST one year. Sample of silk will be senton 
receipt of 2-cent stamp. 


No. 261. Gent’s Seamless Hose. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 

These are strong, heavy socks, 
of excellent quality, and are 
suitable to wear at all seasons 
of the year. They are, like the 
“‘Shaw-knit,” seamless, and 
madeto stand wear and tear. 
They are suitable for any time, 
Summer or Winter. Our friends 
will appreciate such an article, 
so useful and durable. These 
goods, though low-priced, will 
be found to give excellent satis- 
faction in every way. They are 
full size, and being elastic they 
will fit any gentleman’s feet. 
We can supply in sizes 9 to 11. 


Price, per pair, 30 cents, post- 
paid. 

















We have made arrange- | 





No. 255. 
Pair of Fast Black Stockings. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 

These goods are of best cotton, 
.fulland regular made, full length, 
shaped and finished in the best 
manner, and are fast black. We are 
confide: t that at the price these 
w:ll give the best satisfaction, and 
recommend them to our readers. 
Furnished in any size from 8 to 
10. Price, 40 cents, post-paid. 





No. 258. Pair of La- 
dies’ Wool Hose. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 

No better goods can be bought 
at the price than these fine wool 
stockings. They are full regular 
made and full length, insuring a 
good fit, come in dark colors, and 
are warm, durable and comforta- 
ble. Our lady readers wil! be very much pleased with 
them. Besides their many good qualities we would men. 
tion the low price at which they are offered, Furnished 
in sizes 81g to 91. 

Price, 35 cents, post-paid. 








No. 251. 
Warren’s Featherbone Corset. 


Given for 3 Subscribers. 

This Corset is bound with Featherbone, which gives the 
form the elastic support desired without being harsh, 
It will not break on the hips, and 
is practically a health Cor- 
set. Side steels are not used, 
not being required, as the 
featherbone gives sufficient 
stay, and the steels or iron 
not only rust, thus damaging 
the garment, but are inju- 
rious to health. 

It requires no “ breaking 
in,” and is both graceful 
and comfortable, not affect- 
ed by perspiration or laun- 
dering. Carefully made of 
special finish jeans with 
i sateen strip and none but 
/ the best materials being 
used, it is correct in shape 
and form. It is elegant in 
appearance and of the latest 
style, and must be seen and worn to be appreciated. 
Every Corset is warranted by the manufacturer, and any 
person not entirely satisfied with it may return it to us in 
good order and the money will be refunded. 

We can supply this Corset in sizes 18 to 30 inches, white 


or ecru, as may be preferred. 








Price #1, post-paid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST one year, $1.85. 





No. 88. 


Gentlemen’s Gossamer Overcoat. 
i Given for 7 Subscribers. 


It is not only thoroughly proof 
against the severest storms, but it is 
so light that when worn you hardly 
realize any addition to your cloth- 





folded into so small a compass as to 
be carried easily, either in a hand- 
bag or pocket. 

In ordering, give your full height 
and size around the waist just below 
the arms over your coat. 

Price post-paid only $3, including 
a year’s subscription to the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST. 





| No. 87. Ladies’ Waterproof Circular. 


Given for 7 Subscribers. 


These cloaks have been sold for from $5 to $8, precisely 
the same goods we now offer for 3, post-paid, including a 
year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. , 

In ordering, give measurement from neck to bottom of 
walking-dress. 





No. 89. Gentlemen’s Waterproof Hat. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 

Has flat top and quilted rim. It is used a good deal by 
fishermen, but is useful for everybody. State size of hat 
when ordering. 

Price 35 cents post-paid. 
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ing, and when not in use it can be . 
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No. 30. 
Knickerbocker Shoulder-Brace. 


Given for 3 Subscribers. 

This is a combined shoulder-brace and suspender. It 
provides new and improved suspenders for men’s panta- 
loons and supporters for 
ladies’ underskirts, which 
do the double duty of 
holding up and bracing up. 
They are made for service 
and strength, and are easi- 
ly adjusted and worn with 
comfort, the weight of 
clothes resting mainly on 
the shoulders. When 
properly adjusted, it is en- 
tirely free from chafing or 
pressure against the mus 
cles under the arms. The 
.. brace and restraint is on 
“= the point of the shoulders 
* in front, reminding and 
prompting the wearer to 

; stand erect, and at the 
same time enabling him to assume any position without 
discomfort. They are a great boon to men, women, and 
children. Physicians recommend them highly, and the 
price is so reasonable as to bring them within the reach of 
all. Every pair measured, cut, and fitted together. Chil- 


dren’s and youths’ sizes, Nos. 24, 26, 28, and 30 inches. 
Adults’ sizes, 32, 34, 36. 38, and 40 inches. Send your full 
chest-measure. Chest-measure means. the number of 
inches entirely around the body under the arms. 

Price $1 per pair post-paid, or with the AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST one year $1.75. 


No. 377. French “Guyot” Suspenders. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


The celebrated “Guyot” 
suspenders embody.every 
improvement and are the 
most popular of any in 
the market. They are 
adapted to persons of all 
sizes, and are manufac- 
tured from the finest and 
strongest web, and their 
wearing qualities are un- 








surpassed. They have 
handsome __nickel-plated 
trimmings, and strong 


elastics in the back. They 
are the handiest to adjust 
ever made, and can be 
shortened or lengthened 
in an instant, there being 
no buckles or springs to 
get out of order. The 
Guyot suspenders retail # 
for fifty cents a pair in all y') 
the leading furnishing- U 
goods stores. 

Price 35 cents, post-paid. 


No. 458. 
Illuminated Night-Lamp Clock. 


Given for 6 Subscribers or for 3 Subscribers and 
$1.25. 


A new and valuable invention, combining a day, night» 
and medicine clock in a night-lamp. The upper part of 
this clock turns completely 
around every twelve hours, 
while the lower part remains 
stationary. The movement 
is contained in the base, and 
is wound, set, and regulated 
just as in an ordinary clock. 
It is ingenious, though sim- 
ple in construction, and per- 
fectly accurate. Its great 
recoinmendation is that it is 
illuminated at night by 
means of a lamp or candle, 
which is to be placed inside 

: > the ground-glass globe. A 
person can thus ascertain the time at night without get- 
tingout of bed. The upper hand, not shown in the illus- 
tration, revolves with the globe, and can thus beset to 
show the time for the next dose or appointment. This 
clock is particularly valuable in time of sickness, as with 
its aid a nurse of any intelligence, or even a child, can be 
trusted to administer medicine at stated hours. To farm- 
ers and all persons who get up before daylight it is indis- 
pensable. If good quality kerosene is used it will cost only 
two cents per week to burn the light all night, and the 
combustion is perfect, preventing disagreeable odors. 
There is no danger of explosion, and physicians of good 
standing recommend this clock. It is 61/2 inches high, and 
the lower part is nickel-plated, with a handle for carrying 
it around. 

‘We will send this clock for 2,50. With the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST one year, $3. Sent by express at re- 
ceiver’s expense. 
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No. 109. | 


Gentleman’s Pocket Companion. 
Containing 10 Useful Articles. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents Ad- 
ditional. 








This is without exception the most attractive combina- 
tion of useful articles ever offered. 

No.1. Package of Arnica Court Plaster.—An absolute 
necessity in every household and in every man’s ward- 
robe. The package contains three sheets of Court Plaster, 
one white, one flesh color, and one black. 

No.2. One Key Ring and Tablet.—It consists of astrong 
steel key ring, holding a dozen keys if necessary, and an 
indelible polished white bone tablet, on which the name 





and address can be written and never can be effaced. 

No.3. One Steel Button Hook, handsomely polished | 
and having a hook adapted to buttoning any shoe. | 

No. 4. Two Bone Collar Buttons, each a solid piece of | 
bone. | 

No. 5. Two Bone Cuff Buttons, also solid, beautifullly 
finished and having long shanks, adapted to hold cuffs 
firmly. 

No. 6. One paper of Assorted Needles—“ Sharps ” best 
made and perfect finish. The sizes are assorted from 3s 
to 9s. 

No.7. One Fine Leather Specie Purse.—The leather, 
workmanship and trimmings are all first-class. 

No. 8. One Extra Quality Imported Tooth Brush.—This 
brush is imported, having strong bone back and handle, 
pure bristles set in solid and firm. 

No.9. One Fine Pocket Toilet Case with Mirror.—This 
is the latest improved case, and contains a perfect mirror, 
with pin and needle cushion. 

No.10. Package of Patent Button Fasteners.—Every- 
body has suffered from the inconvenience of pants but- 
tons falling off. With this package of one dozen fasteners 
and one dozen buttons at hand, the button can be fastened 
on in a second or two, more firmly than it ever was before 
and without the use of needle or thread. Full directions 
how toapply accompany each package. 

Price of the Pocket Companion complete, which includes 
the 10 articles described, only 40 cents by mail post-paid, 
or, With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.60. 


No. 288. Shaving Cup, Soap and 
Brush. 


2 Subscribers. 





Given for 

This outfit consists of a handsome china cup, orna- 
mepted with flower designs, and has the patent soap- 
drainer inside. The brush is full size, and has first-class 








— 


white bristles, firmly fastened to the handle, and wound, 
making it very durable and strong. A cake of excellent 
shaving-soap, softening to the beard and healing the 
skin, completes the outfit. 

This is an appropriate gift for a gentleman, and one sure 


to please. 
Price, 60 cents, post-paid, or with the AMERICAN AGRI- 


CULTURIST one year, 1.60. 


No.331. 
Gent’s Brocaded Silk Handkerchief. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 15 cents Ad- 
ditional. 








This is a handkerchief made of pure, rich silk (not cot- 
ton), richly brocaded in the prevailing styles and colors 


| 


It is large size for gentlemen’s use, and comes in assorted 
colors. This handkerchief is usually sold for $1, bat 





through a fortunate purchase made in the dull season we 
are enabled to offer them for only 60 cents post-paid, or 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.60. 


No. 443. Fancy Linen Napkins. 


Six Given for 3 Subscribers. 





Nowadays, no hous 
wife’s linen closet is com. 
plete without a set of Nap- 
kins. No dinner table can 
be fully set without them. 
They are an absolute neces- 
sity,and a proper regard for 
comfort and cleanliness is 
shown by providing nap- 
kins at all meals. It is not 
long ago that the prices of 
Linen Napkins were so high 

‘ that only a few, compara- 
tively, could afford to buy them; but happily there wil 
be no such excuse after this, for we offer fine quality, all 
Linen Damask Napkins at alow price. They are extra 
large size 1312x1314, are of fine quality, well made, 
and have handsome c:lored bands around the edges, 
forming a square for the center. Table Linen like this, 
with its delicate red bordering and handsomely-fringed 
edges, will form a real table ornament, apart from its 
great usefulness. No housewife should fail to send for 
some of,these useful goods. 

Price 20 cents; three for 50 cents; six for 90 cents; one 
dozen, $1.60. Mailed, post-paid. 








No. 227. Self-Inking Hand-Stamp. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents addi- 
tional. 





This useful, novel, and conve- 
nient article is perfect in opera- 
tion. By pressing on the handle 
at top, the stamp, which isin con- 
tact with the ink-pad, reverses 
as it goes down, and after the im- 
pression again returns automati- 
cally to be inked. By an ingeni- 
ous device the face when down 
can be locked and used in the 
ordinary way. It is always free 
from dust and dirt—a great ad- 
vantage. We can supply this 
stamp with one line for only 50 
cents post-paid. 

Each additional line 10 cents 
extra. | 
Write plainly the matter to go 
on, when you order, 








No. 5. Game of Lotto. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


This is a popular game, and one easily learned. It.casm 
be played by from two to eighteen people, and will fur- 





nish fun for many a long winter evening. It requires 
quickness of sight and tongue only, so that the whole 
family can play and enjoy it. 

This game is made up in substantial and attractive form. 
It has eighteen cards and a sufficient quantity of wood 
counters, all packed in a 4x61 wood box, handsomely 
covered and decorated. 

Full instructions sent with each game. 

Price 30 cents post-paid. 
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No. 91. Self-Lighting Pocket-Lamp. 


Given for 1 Subscriber and 10 cents Ad- 
ditional. 

Our cut shows a 
perfect instantane- 
ous Self-Lighting 
Lamp of convenient 
size for the vest- 
pocket and for home ¢ 
uses. It is a perfect 
light for carrying 
abeut the house, and 
entirely removes the 
dangerous use of matches. The Self- 
Lighting Lamp is indispensable to 
smokers and others, as the dangers 
attending the careless carrying of 
matches in the pocket have been too 
frequently illustrated to the reader 
to require any words on the subject. 
The fact that the use of half a dozen 
matches is often necessary in light- 
ing a cigar (and for many other pur- 
poses) speaks volumes for this lamp, 
which, by the turning of a screw, 
gives a light as long as needed. It is 
made of brass, highly finished, nickel- 
plated, and warranted to work; 200 
extra lights are included—put up ina 
finely-finished brass case. 

Price 50 cents post-paid. 


One thousand additional Lighting Strips sent post-paid | 4 


for 10 cents. 


No. 4. Pocket Magnifier. 


Given for 2 Subscribers. 

AS a@ means of cultivating 
habits of close observation and 
attention there is nothing 
equal to this Magnifier. It 
stimulates curiosity and mul- 





tiplies capacity to see small 
things clearly. For instance, 
an insect which appears to be 
but a speck, when examined 
under the Magnifier is seen to 
be as exquisitely formed and as delicately colored as any 
of its large species. The skin upon a person’s face and 


| 
! 
| 





No. 250. 
Checker and Backgammon Board. 


Given for 2 Subscribers. 


With checkers and dice. 
and needs no introduction. 


This game is an old favorite, 
The board is well made of 





binder’s board, and covered with stout leatherette in 
black and red, with gold trimmings. It measures about 
14x14 inches open. With the board comes a set of box- 
wood Checkers, two Dice Cups and Four Dice. 

Price, post-paid, 60 cents. With the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST one year, $1.60. 


No. 210. The Donkey Party. 


A New Game. 





Given for 1 New Subscriber and 
10 cents additional. 


The latest craze. An evening amusement for the million. 
world of fun and indescribable laughter. Putting the 





tail on the donkey. Donkey party consists of a sheet hav- 


'. ing a donkey printed upon it without a tail. Twenty-four 


| tails are provided, numbered from 1 to 24, 


| amusement to all the company present. 


hands appears to be almost as rough as the hide of a | 


rhinoceros. 
to 10 diameters, or from 9 to 100 times the surface. 


The powers of this Microscope range from 3 | 


Price 60 cents, post-paid, or with the AMERICAN AGRI- | 


CULTURIST one year, $1.60. 


_—— 





No. 241. Mineral Cabinet. 


Given for 2 Subscribers. 





























Forty specimens from the Rockies. Young people are 
born naturalists. Their first inquiries are in regard to the 
attractive objects of nature around them; and their future 
mental activity—or stupidity—depends largely upon the 
answers they receive. Parents and primary teachers 
should therefore be able to encourage and satisfy the 
first cravings of their minds. To aid in this, and to afford 
abundant entertainment more pleasing than toys, far 
cheaper and more instructive than mere amusement, we 
have provided this cabinet, size 81/2 by 534 inches, con- 
taining a set of 40 mineral specimens, regularly and sys- 
tematically arranged. The objects consist of gold, silver, 
zinc, copper, iron ores, Amazon stone, feld-spar, quartz, 
cuprite, smoky quartz, hornblende, garnet, satin spars, 
cornelian, selenite, magnetite, fluorspar, chalcedony, pet- 
rified and cilicified woods, and 21 others equally rare and 
desirable. The specimens in this cabinet are contained in 
a strong and neatly-finished pasteboard box, divided into 
40 sections (see ilyistration), in which the objects are 
affixed. A descriptive manual is sent with each cabinet, 
giving the history, properties, and uses of the different 
minerals and gems. The natural beauty is greatly en- 
hancea by the skillful polishing. 

Price 85 cents, post-paid, or, with the AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST one year, $2.00. 








The player 
must pin the tail to the first object touched. Putting the 
tail in its proper place is no easy matter. Itseems sim- 
ple. It is not easily accomplished, and affords much 
Prizes can be 
given as in progressive euchre or whist. 

Price post-paid 50 cents, or with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST one year $1.60. 


No. 171. Horn Whistle. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





Nickel-plated and horn-tipped, with ring for attaching 
to chain or cord. This is the best whistle ever put on the 





market; very loud and shrill, and made extra strong, with 
nickel-plated tube and extra finished horn tips. Nothing 
to tarnish, and no metal to enter the mouth. 

Price 30 cents, post-paid. 


No. 242, 
Revolving Bull’s-Eye Lantern. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 

his Lantern is manufactured 
from japanned metal, and is fitted 
with a powerful “ Bull’s-Eye,” or 
lens. By holding the“ Bull’s-Eye” 
against your coat or vest it at once 
becomes a dark-lantern, and can 
thus be used in many important 
ways. Within the lantern is a re- 
\ volving metal cylinder fitted with 
]jtwo glass faces—one of red, the 
Mother of green glass. Thus, when 
Y the Lantern is lighted, it gives a 
stream of white light through the 
“ Bull’s-Eye.” You can instantly, 
by turning the cylinder, make the 
light red or green, as you may de- 
sire. This is a great advantage, for by this means signals 
can be silently conveyed fora long distance. The lan- 
tern is supplied with a metal lamp for holding oil, and it is 
also provided with a hasp to the door, excellent ventila- 
tion, and a stout metal handle at the back, so that it can 
be as readily carried as an old-fashioned lantern. This 
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| lantern will be found useful in every household in the 


land. Price only 35 cents by mail, post-paid. 
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The Improved Catapult or Pocket Gun. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


| No. 101. 
| 
| 


The new improved catapult or pocket gun requires no 
| powder, no caps, is neatly finished, durable, and can be 





carried in the pocket, as it weighs only three ounces. Just 
the thing for the boys, and sure to sell, because they real- 
ize its value as soon as they see it. In the absence even of 
bullets or shot, pebbles, marbles, etc., can be used with 
surprising. effect. Loaded with half an ounce of coarse 
shot (the coarser the better) it is sure death to sparrows, 
rats, and such like. 

It is the best thing for taxidermists, as it will kill with- 
out spoiling the game, and makes no report. The loop, 
strap, pocket and pulling-tip are all modeled in one solid 
piece of the best kind of rubber. 

Price 30 cents, post-paid. 





a Aaa 


French Bisque Doll. 


Given for 1 New Sub- 
scriber and 10 cents 
additional, 


The material called 
Bisque resembles wax, 
but is more durable and 
better in every way. 


melting in the sunshine, 
and it can be washed 
when soiled. The head 
of this doll is of real 
French bisque and the 
body is jointed at neck, 
shoulders and hips, al- 
lowing it to assume 
almost any position. The 
doll has long hair, a very 
pretty face, and is about 
9 inches high. 


We sell it for 50 cents 
post-paid, or, with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST one year, $1.60. 





No. 287. Triplex Hot-Water Bottle. 


Given for 5 Subscribers. 





render it indispensable to all. 
When filled with hot water 
| the bottle retains its warmth 
for many hours, and can be 
used as a soft and agreeable 
application to the feet in bed, 
when cold, or when the body 
is chilled. Itis a capital com- 
panion in thecarriage or bug- 
gy when riding long distances 
in cold weather. As a logal 
application for the relief and 
cure of pneumonia, ear-ache, 
face-ache, neuralgia, lumbago, 
rheumatism, and many other 
bodily pains, it is unrivaled. 
This elegant bottle is unlike 
the clumsy flannel-covered 
bags heretofore made, and is a 
decided improvement over 
any other bottle in the mar- 
ket. It is hand-made, of high- 





plated stopper, and holds two quarts. 





TURIST one year $2.25. 


There is no danger of its 


A good India-rubber bottle is a necessary article in eve- 
ry household. The various uses to which it can be applied 


ly-calendered white rubber, having an outside surface of 
a very thin and strong fabric closely woven. Has nickel- 


Price post-paid $1.50. With the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
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No. 273. The Pearl Rug Maker. 


‘ Given for 3 Subscribers. 


Ladies, save your rags. Delightful and profitable employment; fascinat- 
ing and easy to learn ; material cozts you nothing; use your rags, yarn or car- 
pet ravelings, and make them into handsome rugs; beautify your homes. The 


easiest and most economical process ever invented for ; YT NII 
making rag and Turkish rugs. Every lady has enough mate- VY y lf Y Hy Y} Y}) 
rial in her rag bag to make several handsome, durable rugs. “/ Y| LLL y 

Any cloth, old or new, yarn, carpet waste, etc., can be used. Y Yr, VT 
Small pieces of silk, too much worn for patchwork, make 7 i stl 
pretty stool or ottoman covers. The Pearl Rug Makerisa_ ; 

set of steel forms and tines on which the material is 7 
wound, then sewed through the center to a cloth founda” / (G 
tion—with any sewing machine, or by hand— . , 5 
forming loops which are readily cut open, mak- 4 Yy, Yj; 
inga soft, close pile or tuft, a half inch thick, Yff Gd 
allon the upper side. Rags when used, do not Y by thi 
have to be sewed together. Small pieces are 
cut in stripes on the bias. Turkish designs, 
conventional flowers, etc., are readily made 
from the printed directions, and a handsome 
rug, 2x3 feet, with a bor- 
der, can be made ina 
day. Folks who have 
seen hard times for years 
must have an abundance 
of old clothes. The 
Pearl Rug Maker = 
is the only inven- 
tion that 
utilize 
them with” = 































=—s 3 - = + a <a = een —f— 
MY MAM MASMADE THESE NIGE RUGS*FROM‘OUH OLD GLOTHES 
out being obliged to go to further expense than aspool of thread. With scraps of cloth, 
odds and ends that accumulatein every home, you can make rugs that will adorn any 
parlor. Ladies, don’t buy acarpet. If you wish tobe economical you can cover these 
worn places with home-maderugs. If you donot have enough bright-colored pieces in 
your rag bag, you can cover them at a trivial expense. With the Pearl Rug Maker many 
ladies have made an entire carpet. Rugs can be made by hand just as well as ona sew- 
ing machine, but any sewing machine can be used. The Pearl Rug Maker is made of 
Bessemer steel, silver finish. It is put vp ina handsome ¢ase, with explicit “ directions 
for making rag and tufted rugs,” containing illustrations which will enable any one to do 
the work. We will send one of these rng makers, post-paid, for $1. 
Price, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.75. 





No. 295. Triplicate Mirror. 


Given for 5 Subscribers. 





This has three 6x6 French Plate Glass, beveled-edge mirrors clear and true. 
mounted in cherry wood, the favorite style. The Mirrors may be set open at 
any angle, and by means of the nickeled chain hung upon the wall. It is pro- 
vided with ornamental legs and may be used on the dresser or mantel. With it a lady 
can observe with ease her back hair or article of dress. Gentlemen will find it a great 
comfort for shaving as wellas dressing. The back of the Mirrorsis a handsome dark 
naroon ground, with beautiful tracing in flowers and leaves. 

Price, $2. Sent carefully packed, by express, at receiver’s expense. This Mirror and 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $2.50. 


No. 392. Ideal Hair-Curler. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents additional. 





PAT. JUNE.29 1896. 





PAT. JUNE 2:9..1886 





The improved Ideal Hair-Curler has won its way to favor wherever intro- 
duced. Ladies having other styles of curlers are discarding them and substituting 
these. The objections attending the use of all other curling-irons—such as scorching 
the hair, burning the hands, and soiling the face and fingers—are entirely avoided by 
this novel device. It can be used with absolute safety, as the source of heat is under 
perfect control, while the heated iron i3 not brought into direct contact with the hair. 
It saves the trouble and annoyance of doing up the hair in papers (which must be worn 
over night), gives much better results, and is always ready for use. It is handsomely 
nickel-plated, with enamelled handles. Full directions accompany each curler. 

Price 50 cents post-paid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.60. 


|" No. 272, 


Mathematical or 
Drawing 
Instruments. 


Given for 3 Subscrib- 
ers. 

The engraving gives 
in outline the number of 
instruments that make up 
this set. It contains 15 
pieces, among which are 
the following: Compasses, 
@ compass extension, a 
drawing or ruling pen, an 
arm extension, @ crayon- 
holder, a metal protector, 
a wood rule, ete. 

Price, post-paid, $1. With 
AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- \ 
IST one year $1.75. 


No. 282. Rochester Magic Lantern. 


40 Views, Lecture and Tickets, complete. Given for 6 Subscribers, or 
for 3 Subscribers and $1 additional. 


The Rochester is the latest and best 
production in this line, It is well and 
entirely made of brass, there being noth- 
ing cheap about it. It is neatly finished 
and will neither tarnish nor corrode, as 
will the cheaply-made instruments. It 
is provided with a Well-made lamp, which 
sheds a strong, clear light,and as the hood 
and lens tubes may be removed, the lamp 
may be taken outand used for ordinary pur- 
poses. There isno smoking, and no delay in 
procuring a lamp, as with other magic lan- 
terns. Special care has been devoted to the 
lenses, Which are made on the most approved 
optical principles and give a sharp, well- 
illuminated picture on the screen. It is pro- 
vided with a sil- 
vered reflector, 
which gathers and 
condenses the 
rays of light to a 
high degree of 
brilliancy. The 
Rochester also 
has a handle, so 
that it can be re- 
moved from one place to another with- 
out burning or scorching the hands. 
This is a great improvement. The 
slides are photographed copies on 
glass of comic views and natural scen- 
ery, and are selected both for amuse- 
ment andinstruction. They are finely 
executed and finished and each slide is 
guarded with rims of tin, which pro- 
tect the picture from scratching and 
the glass from breaking. The ten s 
slides each contain four pictures, § 
making 40 beautiful views. 

What can you do with this lantern? 
You can amuse and interest your 
friends by giving an entertainment. A Descriptive Lecture goes with each Lant ern 
which adds greatly to the interest of the exhibit. The Lantern can be operated either 
by girls or boys, and will amuse time and again the young as well as the old friends, too, 

You can earn money by charging a small admission fee, say five or ten cents for each 
person. For this purpose we have included a full set of printed tickets. You can thus 
make the Magic Lantern a source of profit as well as pleasure. 

Now, boys and girls, go to work and raise a club, and get one of these beautiful 
Lanterns, and see if it does not more than repay you for the little trouble it takes to 


get the subscribers. 
Price, post-paid, $3. This lantern sent with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one 

































year, for $3.25. Sent securely packed in a light wooden box. 


| 4 No. 96. Stone Building Blocks. 


Given for 4 Subscribers. 

These anchor stone blocks are real stone, 
resembling the natural tints of genuine build- 
ing material, thus giving to the buildings a 
beautifully colored and realistic appearance when 
finished. The colors are brick red, sandstone yellow 
and slate blue. The bricks measure seven-eighths 
of aninch. In consequence of the heaviness of the 
stones, and the almost mathematical exactness of 
each, they lie firmly together, which makes building 

. with them an easy task, and children take pride and 
1 2 pleasure in the work, knowing that the building 
© must be a success, if they follow the pattern. The 
pieces are in many shapes and sizes; the putting 
together of which is a good education for the taste- 

‘er ful eye as well as for the mechanical faculties. The 
stones are pleasant to handle, and will neither chip, shrink, wear, nor soften by getting 
wet; the coloring matter cannot be rubbed or washed off. A box of these beautiful col- 
ored stone blocks should be in every family. 















a 


Price, post-paid, $1.50, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, #2.25. 
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No. 292, Child’s Decorated China Tea-Set. 


Given for 2 Subscribers, 


Something for the girls! How this handsome little tea-set will delight 
them, for with it they can ‘‘ keep house,’’ and thus pass many pleasant hours, 





besides gaining practical experience. The set is especially attractive, decorated with 
floral designs in bright colors and bordered with blue, on a snowy white ground. It con- 
sists of 22 pieces, as follows: 6 cups, 6 saucers, 4 plates, cake plate, cream pitcher, tea- 
pot and sugar bowl: The plates are 21,4 inches in diameter, the other pieces in propor- 
tion. Each set carefully packed in a strong wood box and leaves us in good condition. 
The tea pot with cover is 31 inches in height 

Price, 75 cents, post-paid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.70 








No. 104, Vacuum-Tipped Arrow-Pistol. 
Given for 1 new Subscriber and 10 cents additional. 


The Vacuum-Tipped Arrow-Pistol is perfectly harmless, yet it is as accu- 
rate as a revolver, and although we do not advertise it for children to shoot at 
each others’ eyes, yet we can safely say that, should such an accident happen, 
it would not harm the most delicate child, 
As a parlor amusement, for young and old, 
it has ro equal, and for out-door sport it is 
far superior to any toy gun or pistol ever 
placed on the market. The cut which you 
see isan exact picture of the Pistol, one- 
fifth size. Itis a great novelty, affording 
interesting and unlimited amusement for 
people of allages. Instructive, perfectly harmless, yet accurate. For indoor and out-of- 
door practice it has no equal, 

The Vacuum-Tipped Arrow consists of a concave feather-edged disk, so soft and 
flexible that it can be shot with safety even at your window, in the parlor or nursery, 
without injury to furniture or to the person of any one. But the great novelty of this in- 
vention consists in the fact that the Vacuum-Tipped Arrow adheres to the smooth sur- 
face of any object to which is is shot, such as glass, painted walls, and especially the 
Graduated Target which accompanies each Pistol. The great danger which has always 
attended the use of any of the projectiles which have hitherto filled our markets is en- 
tirely done away within the advent of the Vacuum-Tipped Arrow. The Pistol can be 
used by children and people of all ages, for endless enjoyment can be had in every 
home, summer or winter, by old and young, ladies or gentlemen, the entire year. 

We will send wan! re and Arrow, post-paid, for only 50 cents, or with the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURISPone year, $1.60. 








No. 195. Weeden’s Plantation Darkey Savings Bank. 
Given for 3 Subscribers. 


This new mechanical toy is made of sheet metal stamped in relief and hand- 
painted in exact imita- 
tion of a plantation 
shanty, and contains 
clock work, main spring 
and fan regulator so ar- 
ranged that when a 
penny or nickel is 
pushed through the 
coin-safe opening, the 
banjo-player will “pick 
on de ole banjo,” while 
the other darkey will 
dance a real break- 
down in perfect time 
and with a great vari- 
ety of comical life-like 
steps. It is a bank that 
will earn money, be- 
cause’ every time a 
penny is put into ita 
banjo jig will be per- 
formed in return. Itis 
a bank that will save 
money, because the 
bottom part is a coin 
safe into which the 
pennies all drop after 
they have started the 
performers. This safe 
has a metal door with 
postoffice lock and key, 
so that all money 
pushed in is in safe keeping for its owner. It measures 51% inches high in front and 


the face is three inches square. 
Price $1, post-paid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.85. 
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No. 266. Barney & Berry’s Side Lever Skate. 


Given for 3 Subscribers. 


The very latest inventions and improvements are embodied in this skate. 
There are no straps, heel-plates and keys to bother with, as in the old-fash- 
ioned kinds, For lightness, simplicity and durability it surpasses anything in 


BARNEY & BERRY 





AUN HHL! 


this line yet offered. The heel-plates, foot-plates, and clamps are made of crucible steel. 
The blades are of cast steel, polished. The toe and heel clamps are adjusted by means 
of a double-threaded screw, and secured to the foot by aside lever. No nuts or bolts to 
lose out and no wrench required. These are the simplest and most effective keyless 
skates in the market. We furnish them post-paid for $1.15 per pair. With the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $2. Wecan supply these skates, nickeled, for $1.60 
per pair, or give them for 2 additional subscribers. The nickeled skates and the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, sent for £2.30. 

Furnished only in sizes 8, 81/2, 9, 91/2, 10, 1012, 11, 1114 and 12 inches. Give length 
of shoe worn in inches. 


No. 142. The Family Tool-Chest. 


r CONTAINING 32 TOOLS. 
Given for 10 Subscribers or for 5 Subscribers and $1.50 additional. 
An outfit for general work about the house, shop, or store is a necessity 
everywhere. Scareely a — passes that it will not more than repay the cost, 
saving time andexpense. The Chest contains a complete assortment of 20 
Cast-Steel Tools of the best quality and 12 assorted sizes of Brad-Awls, as 
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follows :—Four flat-shank Chisels, one flat-shank Blade, one flat-shank Gouge, one flat 
shank Countersink, two flat-shank Screw-Drivers, one flat-shank Tack-Puller, one Saw 
one round-shank blued Chisel, two round-shank Brad-Awls, one round-shank Scratch 
Awl, one Reamer, one round-shank Screw-Driver, one round-shank Gouge, one Borer, 
twelve small Brad-Awls, assorted sizes, one small Reamer, one small Screw-Driver, 

A handsome rosewood Tool-Holder Handle, highly polished, with two pair of jaws, 
one with small and one with large chuck, accompanies each Chest. This handle is first 
class inevery respect—one of the best ever made for holding tools. The metal part is 


heavily nickeled, and it will hold any of these tools when in use. Besides the above 
mentioned, there are a six-inch boxwood Rule, a smallTry-Square, and a small Gimlet, 
in each outfit. The whole is packed in a highly- finished hard wood box, strong, durable, 
and very neat. A patent catch fastens it when closed. 

‘Price $4, post-paid. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $4.50. 


No. 800. Boys’ Excelsior Tool-Chest. 


Given for 5 Subscribers. 


This is a substantial and 
complete Tool-Chest for the 
boys, and nothing will please 
better or benefit them more. 
We offer it at a price within 
reach of all. The set comes ina 
chestnut wood box, size 19x10x7, 
trimmed with walnut mouldings, 
nicely varnished, with handles 
and large movable tray, with 
Every 
chest contains 27 ar- 
ticles, as follows:— 
Try-Square, T- 
Square, Triangle, 
Plane, Mitre-Box, 
Mallet, Brace-and- 
Bit, Hand - Screw, 
Templet, Gauge, 
Rule Straight-Edge, 
Sand-Paper, Eight- 
Inch Hand-Saw, 
Chisel, Hatchet, 
Hammer, Screw- 
Driver, Brad-Awl, = 
Lead Pencil, Tack-Claw, Iron Square, Nail-Set, Gimlet, Nails, Tacks, and Screws. 

Price $1.75, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $2.50. 
Sent by express at expense of receiver. Weight about 11 pounds. 
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No. 121. The “Favorite” Steam Engine. 


Given for 2 Subscribers. 


The little model steam-engine illustrated here is entirely new this season. | 
It is designed by the manufacturers of the celebrated ‘‘ Weeden Upright En- | 


gine’ to supply the demand for a smaller and less ex- 
pensive machine. 

The Engine is thoroughly well made in every respect 
= and hassome new and special features, which will be 
sure to make it popular and the “ Favorite” with ali the 
boys. The Boiler, Steam-Chest, and Engine-Frame are 
all made from one piece of strong steel-plate. The base 

and Jegs are in one piece also. The 

Cylinder and Piston are bored, faced 

and turned upon specially construct- 

il ed lathes, exactly like those used in 
watch factories, and every one is 
fitted with the same care and nicety 
as are all the parts of a 

watch. A Filler, with an ex- 

cellent Safety-Valve on top 

of boiler, makes the filling 

of boiler easy and explosion 
impossible. The lamp is at- 

tached to and becomes a part 

of the base, so that the flame 

| is always properly under the 
’ boiler, to heat to the best 
| advantage. 
: The Balance- Wheel is 

strong and heavy, so as to 
give good power in running, 
and the Boiler, Frame, Shaft, 
Steam-Chest,Cyl- 
inder, Base, and 
Lamp are. all 
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joined together, 
so as to strength- 





en each other, and at the same time permit of the Engine being taken up and moved 
while running, without any part being disarranged. We warrant every Engine to per- 
form properly. 
which we offer it. 

Price, post-paid, 75 cents, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.60 


This is the best Model Steam-Engine ever made for the low price at 





No. 302. The Weeden Upright Steam-Engine. 


Given for 4 Subscribers, 


A real, complete, working machine. A scientific toy, nearer in appearance 


j a and operation to a large engine than any heretofore made. Itis both amusing 








This will suit the boys. 
heating the water (which is done with alcohol), pipe, cylinder, piston rod, 
driving wheel, brass propeller and brass rudder. 
the steam is up it will run 30 minutes. 
model, much better than anything that has yet been offered. 
deal about engineering a steamboat with one of these, and also have a good deal of solid 


and instructive. Itissafe and easy to operate. It will run 
small toys and develop ingenuity. It is a simple and com- 
plete machine which will practically illustrate tothe youth- 
ful mind that wonderful power so constantly at work on all 
sides in this “Age of Steam.” 

There are 41 pieces and over 400 operations in the man- 
ufacture of this Engine. 

Dimensions: Height from base to top of smoke- en, 
Sinches; height of boiler, 3 inches; diameter of boiler, 234 
inches; capacity of boiler, 54 liquid pint or 17.2 cubic inches; 
areaof piston, 1.59 square inches; length of stroke, 19-32 
inches; diameter of fly-wheel, 158 inches; weight of fiy- 
wheel, 1 ounce; diameter of pulley, 54 inch. 

Full directions packed with each Engine. 

Every Engine is tested by running at the factory, and is 
warranted to be in every respect as described. 

Parents who are looking for something practical and use- 
fulfor the children cannot find anything better than this 
Engine. 

Price: A single Engine will be sent to any address in the 
United States, securely packed, and post-paid, on receipt of 


$1.25, woth the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $2.00. 





No. 149. Steam Yacht “Neptune.” 


Given for 3 Subscribers. 


It is a genuine steamboat, with boiler, furnace for 


You can put it in the water, and when 
The boat is perfectly safe, andan entirely new 
A boy can learn a good 





' fun. Price $1, post-paid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.85. $1.60 
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No. 213, The “Favorite we Printing Press. 


Given for 6 Subscribers, or for 3 Subscribers and $1 additional. 


The press is made entirely of iron with wrought-iron rivets and machine 
steel screws; weighs over five pounds. It is provided with ink table, platen 
bands, screw chase, adjustable gauge with screw attachment. 


It has more leverage power 
than any small press in the 
market, and is warranted to 
print a chase full or a single 
line of type with ease and 
rapidity, unexcelled by any 
hand inking press known: 
The platen and lever are so 
constructed as not to obstruet 
the feeding of large sheets; 
whieh allows the printing of 
headings on note-paper, ete. | 
The “ Favorite” is undoubt | 
edly the prettiest in design 
and the most perfect in me. 
chanical construction of any 
amateur priuting-press of its 

: : ? size ever brought out. 

The outfit consists of “Favorite” printing- -press; one composing-pallet, three-inch 
composition roller, one box of best black card-ink, one package of gold bronze, one 
screw-chase, one set of furniture, package of bris‘ol cards, adjustable card gauge, anda 
full 2A, 3a font of fancy card type, including spaces and quads. The whole put up ina 
neat, sliding-cover woeden box. Full directions with every outfit—how to print, how to 
set type, etc., etc. With the press and outfit any ten-year-old boy can print cards and 
small jobs equal to those done by an experienced printer. 

Price, $2.50, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $3. 
press at expense of receiver. 











To go by ex- 





No. 352. Business Printing Outfit. 


Given for 3 Subscribers. 





The font contains 200 pieces, or eight alphabets, including two sets of | 
figures, points, ete., of solid rubber type, and everything necessary for printing any | 
name and address cr other two lines of matter. It is put up inastrong and handsome 


Return in Ten Days to 
H. E. SCOTT, TRENTON, N. J, 
M. M. CON OVER, Agent, Style Ne. 8. 
Troy, New York. 


box, with a two-line pallet, and every improvement to make it most effective for the 


purpose intended. Above are two styles for choice. 
Price $1.50 post-paid, or, sent with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, #2. 


Style No. 6. 





271. “All in a Nutshell” Printing Outfit. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents Additional. 


No. 





This outfit is especially designed for household use, and the amusement 
and instruction of children. Asa linen marker, with it all the family linen 


Ng Nis Stet | yi 
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and clothing can be easily, quickly and indelibly marked. Asacard printer, with it any 
boy or girl can print 590 cards an hour, and it w'll be found not only a source of peeu- 
niary advantage but alsoof much amusement tothe young. They are gotten up in at- 
tractive form, and are in every way thoroughly good and practical. Each outfit contains 
one 4-A font of rubber type, one bottle indelible ink, one ink-pad and distributor, ene 
nickeled brass type holder, one pair type tweezers. Full directions for use. 

Price, post-paid, only 50 cents. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, 
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No. 373 Electric Battery. 


Given for 3 Subscribers. 





This is a complete and 
working Battery, and as 
powerful as some bat- 
teries sold for $5. Al- 
though simple in con- 
struction, this machine 
embodies all the latest 
improvements, and pro- 
duces an electric cur- 
rent of great intensity 
and long duration, with a 
very small charge. No dis- 
agreeable or dangerousacid 
to handle, and so simple 
that any child can operate 
it. 


Many physicians make 
use of the Magnetic Battery, 
as there are many cases 
which can be relieved by 
electricity. Inthe handsof 
* anovice it seldom fails te 
give relief. Its action is prompt and positive. It invigorates the deadening nerves, and 
finproves the circulation. Full directions accompany each Battery, which is put up ina 
neat, substantial box. 

Price, $1 post-paid. 


No. 99. Clark’s London Flute. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


re 


With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.85. 





This Flute is of good size, made substantially of highly-polished brass, and 
its notes are clear, full, and loud, producing that soft, delightful music so 





No. 461. The Carpenter Companion Organ, No. 2. 
Given for 40 Subscribers, or for 20 Subscribers and 810 additional. 


Churches or societies needing an instrument of this kind can unite and 

form a club very easily and secure one of these Organs without any expense. 

; Dimensions: Height, 42 inches; length, 

including lamp stands, 39 inches; 

weight, securely boxed, about 100 
pounds. 

It has sufficient compass for the ren- 
dering of all Sunday-school music, pop- 
ular songs and choruses, and is espec- 
ially adapted for home use, the school 
room, hall or chapel. 

Companion Organ No. 2 is in four oc- 
taves of forty-nine keys, with lamp- 
stands, and ornamented ends and front. 
Itismadein Black Walnut, finished in 
oil and hand-rubbed. 

The action is easy, responds quickly 
to the touch, and is in all respects as 
well made as those in organs costing 
from one hundred to two hundred dol- 
lars. The bellows is large, pumps easi- 
ly, and a child finds no diffteulty in sup- 
, plying wind to the reeds. She reedsare 
best quality, strong, rich and correct in 
tone, and of sufficient capacity and vol- 
=; ume to lead a number of voices. 

Warranted for eight years. Stool and 
Music-Book accompanies each instru- 
ment. 

We offer this organ for $25, and include, free, the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST fer 
one year. Sent by freight, receiver to pay charges. 








No. 478. The Gem Roller Organ. 


Given for 12 Subscribers, or 6 Subscribers and $2. 





characteristic of the Flute. Anyone can speedily learn to play upon it by following the 
directions of the “Self-Instructor,” which we send with each instrument. These direc- 
tions sre ample, plain and complete, and will enable any one to speedily become an 
accomplished player, covering the entire range of tunes. Six pieces of music, set espec- 
ially for this Flute, with each note marked for the corresponding key, are also sent, in- 
eluding the beautifuland favorite airs of “Home, Sweet Home,” “Old Folks at Home,” 
“ Sweet Bye-and-Bye,” “‘ Last Rose of Summer,” “ Hold the Fort” and “Peek-a-Boo.” 

At the extremely low price asked by us, it is one of the cheapest musical in- 
struments ever sold, and is, in every respect, first class and reliable, and will do all that 
is claimed for it. 

Price 25 cents, post-paid. 





No. 49. The Harmonica Flageolet. 


Given for 2 Subscribers and 15 Cents additidnal. 


This is a new imported musical novelty, combining the tones of the Har- 
monica and the principle of the Cornet. It has eight valves or stops, each of 
= 2 which controls two notes, 
thus giving a range of 16 
notes. The music it pro- 
duces is universally ad- 
mired, and as it is very 
simple and easily learned 
by the aid of the chart of 
instructions which accom- 
panies each one, it is just 
such an instrument as every young man with any taste for music ought to have. For ac- 
eompaniments and solo-playing in parlor entertainments it is especially good. It is 
neatly nickel-plated in every part. 
Price 75 cents, post-paid. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.65. 


No. 1290. Banjo. 


Given for 10 Subscribers, or for 5 Subscribers and $1.50 additional. 








The Banjo ‘has become a necessary musical instrument in every cultivated 
family, and our most particular belles take pride in playing it at amateur con- 
eerts and other reunions. It almost entirely supersedes the mandolin and the 





guitar, being much more easily learned, and being in every way more effective and 
pleasing. Gentlemen have long since given it the preference, and to be a good banjo- 
player obtains one welcome in the most exclusive circles. Being aware of the rapidly 
increasing dem ind for the Banjo, we contracted with one of the best makers fora very 
large lot of their approved and famous “ Practice ” Banjos, the best yet made for learn- 
ing on. Its tore is powerful yet sweet and it makes a handsome appearance. 

It has a 11-inch-calf skin head, inlaid frets, eight brass brackets, imitation black 
rosewood rim, imitation black walnut neck, brass hoop. Music dealers and others charge 





The reeds are of organ size, and their volume of tone and full sustaining 
and carrying power equal that of a full organ. It will fill any ordinary- 
sized hall, and furnish acceptable music for any occasion. For dances, etc., it 
is most admirable, and is the most perfect mechanical instrument in design, operation, 
and effect that has yet been produced. The case is handsomely made of imitation black 
walnut. 

These wonderful instruments perform all kinds of music—sacred hymns, popular 
songs, operatic selections, waltzes, jigs, hornpipes, etc., and can be played by anybody, 
without the slightest knowledge of music. 

The grand peculiarity of these fine instruments is their rollers, which are made of 
light wood, with metallic bearings, and filled with pins, which are almost indestructible. 
Each roller, as a general thing, plays one tune, and to prolong its action is made to move 
spirally before the keys, returning automatically, at the end of the tune, to the place of 
beginning, and repeating the music as long as desired. This makes it very suitable for 
the performance of dance music. “ 

It is the most simple, instructive, enjoyable, and amusing instrument in the world. 

Price of this remarkable instrument, only $6, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST one year, $6.25. Sent by express at expense of receiver. Weight, about 14 pounds. 

Three rollers sent free with each instrument; additional rollers furnished for 30 
cents each, post-paid. Rollers per dozen, by express, $3. full list of music rollers 
mailed on receipt of two-cent stamp. 





No. 16461-2. Golden Trumpet Accordion. 
Given for 16 Subscribers, or for 8 Subscribers and $2.50 additional. 


This is the most beautiful and showy accordion made, and every one pro- 
nounces it the most elegant instrument they have ever seen. Made of the very 
best materials, and in the most substantial manner. Great care has been taken vith the 
reeds. In fact, there are no better accordions made, and are sold at a price much lower 
than ever before offered. They are 12 inches long, 6 inches wide, 10 inches deep when 
closed, have 10 keys, double bellows, the bellows being handsomely bound with golden 
bands, golden clasps, golden bronze top and bottom, ebonized mouldings; three rows of 
golden trumpets, 17 in all; two stops, two sets reeds, keyboard handsomely ornamented 
with golden rings and figures, golden buttons. : 

We offer this splendid organ accordion for only $5 with the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 





fay i anjo. 
- pregency With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $4.25. To go by URIST one year. Usual price $8. Sent by express at expense of receiver. Weight, 
express and receiver to pay charges. ‘ when boxed for shipping, 9 Ibs. 
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No. 1605. Piccolo Asutiion. 


Given for 8 Subscribers, o1 for 4 Subscribers and $1.50 additional. 


This isa beautiful instrument, and particularly adapted to young people, who 
have not the strength to hold a full-sized Accordion. It is 12 inches long, 6 
inehes wide, and 9? inches deep when closed. It has 10 keys, open board 








style, as seen in the cut, and finely nickeled; double bellows, bound with nickel bands, 
nickel clasps, ebonized moldings, one row of nickel trumpets top and bottom, two stops, 
two sets reeds, nickeled key-buttons. The tone of the instrument is clear and sharp 
like that of a piccolo, and is just as strong as that of the larger sizes. The bellows, being 
double, make up what is lost in greater length. They have lately become very popular. 
On account of their lightness they are being much used for street-playing. We offer 
this accordion for $3, the regular price being $4. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTU- 
RIST one year $3.50. Sent by express at expense of receiver. 
Winner’s Instruction-Book for the accordion sent free with each instrument. 





No. 137. “Amati” Violin and Outfit. 


Given for 10 Subscribers, or for 5 Subscribers and $1.50 additional. 


The outfit includes one ‘‘Amati’’ violin, violin bow, set of strings, box of 


rosin, all put up in a neat case. 





We have made arrangements whereby we canfurnish outfits that will give perfect 
satisfaction, and at the same time be sold at reasonable prices. The materials are of the 
best woods and all extra seasoned, so that neither dryness nor moisture in the least 
affect theirtone. The violins are made in Germany, where there are makers who hap- 
pen to have been born withintelligence (and have made use of the same) and make very 
fine violins and at reasonable prices. Living as they do in the district where'‘all the 
parts of the violin are easily obtained, they have only to spend their time on the work 
where the skill is necessary,in order to make a good instrument. The skill is, how- 
ever, not used or needed in order to make a fine finished violin; it is in making the tops 
and backs of the proper thickness throughout that great skill and judgment are re- 
quired. 

Price of this outfit $3. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year 


3.50. Sent 
by express, receiver to pay charges. ’ 





No. 249. Stradivarius Violin and Outfit. 
Given for 16 Subscribers, or for 8 Subscribers and $2.50 additional. 


For those who want a professional instrument, one that is good enough to use in an 
orchestra, we offer this fine violin. Itis of arich nut-brown color, with ebonized trim- 
mings, Brazil-wood bow, extra set of strings and box of rosin, allinan ebonized violin- 
ease with brass handles. The regular price of this violin in the stores is from $7 to 29, 
but we furnish it for orly $5, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, Sent 
by express at your expense, 





No 394. Set “Naples” Violin-Strings. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents additional. 


Good violin-strings are in demand. Those who have had experience know the diffi- 
culty of obtaining them at anything like a reasonable price. The set we offer is recom- 
“mended as good, durable, and capable of responding to the bow with full rich tone. 
They are all of full regular length, each set wrapped in oiled paper and tin-foil, enclosed 
in a handsome box. Such a set usually sells in stores for from 50 to 60 cents. We will 


supply them for 40 cents per set post- paid. 
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ROYAL soLo 
Mouth Harmonicas 


KONIGIN 


ASSORTED KEYS: 





No. 43. 


Set of “Konigin” Mouth 
Harmonicas, 
Given for 3 Subscribers. 


These are considered by many 
the finest instruments imported 
into this country. They have 
silver reeds, brass plates, nickel 
covers, with 10 holes and 20 silver 
reeds, and come in aset of four packed 
in a neat case. We send with each 
set the music for “Home, Sweet 
Home” and “ Last Rose of Summer,” 
with directions, so you can play them 
at once. Price for the set $1, post- 
paid, or with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURST one year, $1.75. We will 
send them singly for 25 cents each or 
give one for 1 subscriber. Keys from 
Ato G. 





No. 97. Richter 10-Hole Harmonica. 


A Set of 7 sent for 2 Subscribers. 


Many people poe the Richter Harmonica to any other make, They are 





small size, and do not take up 
muchroom. Eachinstrument sent 
out is perfect in every respect. 
Keys A or D are preferred, but we 
can send any key desired. Be 
sure and mention key desired 
when ordering. 
Price 15 cents post-paid. 


Will send a full set of seven keys, A to G, for 60 cents, post-paid, or, with the AMER- 


ICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.60. 





No. 100. 
The Improved Zithern. 


Given for 4 Subscribers. 


The Improved Zithern is much 
richer in tone and nicer in finish than 
any Zithern we have seen. If you 
have ever listened to the music of the 
Italian Harp you are aware that nothing is 
so delightful, and the music of the Harp- 
Musie adds 
greatly to the enjoyment of a home, and 
any one can learn to play this instrument 
in a short time. A sheet of instruction 
goes with each, which shows how to play 
corectly 29 popular tunes, evenif you do 
not know a single note. The Zithern has 
15 strings and is 18 inches high and 9 wide. 
Each string is numbered and lettered. 

Sent by mail post-paid for $1.25, or with 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, 
$2.00. 









































Traveling-Bags. 


Every one needs a —_ durable bag for use when away from home. It 





length, price $2.50, post-paid. 


will hold in small space a 
large number of articles 
needed by the traveler, 
We offer fine leather bags 
in the popular “Club” 
shape. They are well- 
made in every way, with 
fittings and furnishings to 
correspond. Some oftheir 
good qualities are, strong 
frames, handsomely nick- 
eled, moulded handles, 
reinforced corners, 
patent snap and lock with 
key. These bags are made 
for use and will give good 
satisfaction. They are 
offered in two sizes. Gen- 
tlemen’s, 16 inches in 


This bag and the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, 


#3. , Given for 8 subscribers or for 4 subscribers and $1.25. 
The ladies’ size is 12 inches long. Price $2, post-paid, or with the AMERICAN AGRI- 


CULTURIST one year, $2.50. 


Given for 6 subscribers, or for 3 subscribers and $1. 
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‘ 207, Mnsenieds ond Bill Book. 
Given for 2 Subscribers. 


Here is something good and substantial for the use of farmers and mer- 


Hams APLicdels 
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chants. It is made of good quality of Russia leather, firm and soft. has 5 pockets for 
money. 2 for stamps and tickets, anda memorandum book with place for pencil. It is 
1% inches long and 31% inches wie 

Price 60 cents, post paid. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.60. 


No. 32. Imitation Seal Hand-Bag. 


Given for 2 Subscribers. 





This is asolid leather 
bag of imitation seal, 
which is soft and fine 
and very durable,and very 
few can distinguish it from 
2 genuine seal bag which 
costs more money. The 
style of the bag is shown 
in the cut. It is eight 
inches long and about five 
inches high; has a heavy 
nickel frame, with box 
bottom and ball elasps, 
solid leather handle, is 
lined with sateen and has 
an outside pocket, which 
is provided with an orna. 
mental flap of extra-fine 
leather, which ad@s much 
toitsappearance. The bag 
is well-made throuchout, 
and for beauty and style it 
is a general favorite. 

Price G0 cents post-paid. 
With the AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST one year 
$1.65. 


No. 296. Ladies’ Chatelaine Bag. 


Given for 2 Subscribers. 








Very stylish and popular, and as it is intended to be 
attached to the belt or dress, is the most convenient 
shopping-bag made. The one we offer is embossed leatherette 
with leaf designs. The frame. bal) clasps and belt-hook are 
finely nickeled. It is lined inside with an imitation of alliga- 
tor skin, and has inside pecket for purse, gloves, ete. By sim- 
ply detaching the hook from chain it can be equally well used 
as a hand-hag. 

Price, rost-p2id, 60 cents, or with the AMERICAN AG@RI- 
OCULTURIST 006 year, $1.60. 








Givem for 1 New Subscriber 
and 10 Cents additional. 


Made of one piece of solid 
leather. It has feur compart- 
ments for money, stamps. tick- 
ete, etc., one of whick 1s for eoia, 
which is provided with a elasp. 
In addition to hese there is an- 
ether compartment for cards, etc., 
provided with a flap, thus making 
a complete pocket-book and card 
ease. Ibis provided witha nickel 
clasp, held securely by a spring, 
and a solid leather handle. For 
style, convenience, and durability 
this pocket-book is equal te most 
books sold for #1 each. 


Price, post-paid, 50 cents, or 
with the AMERICAN AGRI@OULT- 
WRIST one year, $1.60. 
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No. 308, Ladies’ Plush Pais with Silk Cord Handle, | 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


es tremteneo 


This is made of silk plush, with lining and sides of soft morocco, and is 
fastened with the patent ball clasp. For convenience in carrying the purse is provided 
with a silk cord handle. Price 35 cents, post-paid. 





No. 236. Ladies’ Alligator-Skin Pocket-Book, 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


This is a very close imi- 
tation of the real aligator- 
skin, now so popular, and 
made similar to our No. 218. 
The pockets are lined with 
black calf, and the inner one, 
which is for coin, has a nick- 
eled and ernamented clasp 
andrim. This isa very hand- 
some and appropriate present 
for a friend. Price 35 cents, 
post-paid. 








No. 218. Ladies’ Fine Black Pocket-Book. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


This is substantially made of finished calf leather in the latest style. It has five 
pockets, lined in handsome imitation of alligator-skin. The inter one is for coin and 
has a nickeled clasp. The flap, which is of a very neat and ornamental design, is fast- 
ened with imitation oxydized silver clasp of unique and handsome pattern. While 
offered at a reasonable price, it is well made and very stylish. 

Price 36 cents, postpaid. 








No. 151. Plush Photograph Album. 


Given for 4 Subscribers. 


We have secured for our pat- 
rons one of the most popular 
styles of albums made. Plush 
binding is more popular than leather, 
and manufacturers vie with each other 
in producing new and rich designs. 
Our cut herewith shows the album, 
reduced in size. It measures 101438 
inches, and has stuffed covers, with 
the word “Allum” and ornamental 
designs on front cover, It has the 
patenr extension clasp and places fer 
22 cabinet and 16 card size photo- 
graphs; the pages are finished in dark 
colors against which photos stand out 
in bold, clear relief. The leaves are 
gilt-edged, and the whole thing very 
neatly and handsomely finished. At 
the low price asked it is a very desira- 
ble holiday or birthday gift. 

Price $1 50, post-paid, or with the 
AMERICAN AGRIOCULTURIST one year . 
$2. , 
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No. 76. Plush Autograph Album. 7 


Given for 2 Subscribers. 


This is éne of the finest al- 
bums in the market. The 
covers are padded and bound 
with fine grade of plush with the 
word **‘ Album ” embossed on front. 
It is the latest style, being entirely 
new this season. It has places for 
64 names, size 51x3 1% inches. It 
will make a_ beautiful present. 
Price, post-pafd. 50 cents. Mention 
color desired, Blue or Cardinal. 

Each album is aceomnanied by 
“The Album Writer’s Friend.” a 
new and choice collection of gems 








of prose and poetry, comprising 
over 300 selections suitable for 
writing ia autograph albums, valentines, and for birthday and wedding celebrations. 
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American Agriculturist High-Arm Sewing-Machine. 


EQUAL TO ANY $60 MACHINE SOLD! 
Given for 40 Subscribers or for 20 Subscribers and $10. 


Five Years’ Guarantee. If this sewing-machine does not prove in 
every respect to be as represented, any person having bought it from us may 
return it and have the money refunded. If any part, with fair usage in the 
family, fails within five years, a corresponding piece will be supplied without charge; 
but this does not refer to bobbins, shuttles or needles. All parts are carefully fitted to 
their places, and any broken piece can readily be supplied. 

= What It Is.—It is light-running 
and noiseless, usesa straight self- 
setting needle, and makes the 
double thread “lock-stitch.” It is 
the perfection of mechanism for 
hemming, felling, binding, cording, 
braiding, seaming. tucking, ruffling, 
gathering,embroidering, hem Stitch- 
ing, quilting, etc. It is adapted to 
every variety of sewing, from the 
lightest muslins to the heaviest 
cloths, and will do a greater range 
of work than any other machine. 
It is the very latest improved 
machine of the modern high arm 
style; a complete embodiment of 
all the most recent improvements 
in sewing-machine mechanism. 
Why Better than Others.—Its 
claims to superiority are as follows: 
A device whereby the bobbin can 
be wound without running the ma- 
chine, saves annecessary wear of 
the machine, and the trouble of unthreading and removing work and attachments while 
the bobbin is being filled. A scale for regulating the length of stitch, which enables the 
operator to readily ascertain the length of stitch without testing previous to commenc- 
ing work. A spring tension cylinder shuttle, holding a bobbin that carries a large amount 
of thread. There is but one hole to thread through, making it the most easily threaded 
shuttle in use. The tension may be changed without removing the shuttle from the 
machine. The double feed extends on both sides of the needle, and permits a greater 
variety of work than any other. It hasgreat power and never fails to perform its duty; 
will feed the lightest and heaviest goods with equal precision, and will cross seams and 
hard places without changing length of stitch, or missing stitches. 

The Complete Outfit.—Each machine is supplied with the following outfit: One 
hemmer and feller (one piece), twelve needles, six bobbins, one wrench, one screw- 
driver, oil can filled with oil, cloth gauge and thumb-screw, and book of directions. The 
following extra attachments are also furnished free: Ruffler, tucker, binder, set of wide 
hemmers and shirring plate. 

The Book of Instruction is profusely illustrated, and answers the purpose of a 
competent teacher. 

We furnish this machine, with a complete set of attachments, for $22. With each 
machine sold we will include the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for one year, free. The 
machine weighs about 100 pounds. The cost of delivery by freight, securely and safely 
packed, ranges to all points east of the Mississippi river, from 50 cents to $2.50, accord- 
ing to the distance; to points west of the Mississippi, $1 to $4; Pacific coast, $4 to 28. 
Freight in all cases to be paid by therecipient. Shipped from Cincinnati, O. 








Farm and Household Scales. 


These scales are made for us by Jones, of Binghamton, N. Y., and our read- 
ers are no doubt conversant with their merits. They are accurate, made of 
the best material, and we guarantee our agents and friends that they will be 
emtirely pleased with the scale they may select. 


The Stop-Thief Scale. 


Given for 3 Subscribers. 

This is a good household scale, with a capacity 
from an ounce to ten pounds. It is furnished 
with a galvanized scoop to prevent rust. For putting 
up butter it will more than repay its cost in accuracy. 
No kitchen is complete without it. 

Price $1.50, by express, receiver to pay charges. 
With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $2.00. 








Family Pride Scale. 


Given for 6 Subscribers, or for 3 Subscribers and $1 additional. 


The most desirable scale ever made for weighing from the smallest article 
up to 25 lbs. with perfect accuracy, and sold at less than one-third what any 
other scale of equal value has ever been sold at. For the housekeeper or office it has no 
equal, Price $3, by express, at 
receiver’s expense. With the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one 
year $3.25. Tin Scoop 50 cents 
extra. 





Family Union Scale. 


Given for 12 Subscribers, or 
for 6 Subscribers and $2. 


This scale weighs from one- 
half ounce up to 244 pounds, and is 
furnished with tin scoop. 

Price $3, including the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST One year, 
Sent by freight or express. 











| 








Wood Cook-Stove. 


Given for 50 Subscribers, or for 25 Subscribers and $12 additional. 


High prices for cook stoves are at anend. We offer our readers a stove 
made expressly for us by one of the largest and most reliable manufacturers 
in the United States. The meat 
broiler and bread toaster, which 
are detachable, are special new fea- 
tures introduced for the first time, 
Both are essential. These stoves 
are acknowledged to be the best 
Wood Cook-Stoves on the market. 
They embody all the first-class 
modern features, containing all 
that goes tomake up the merits of 
high-priced goods. With each steve 
we furnish free 3 joints pipe, 1 
elbow, 1 lifter, 1 scraper, 1 bread 
toaster, 1 broiler. 

Below we give a brief descrip- 
tion of some of its points of excel- 
lence: size of holes 4-8 inch, gria- 
dles; length of fire box 23 inches; 
measurement of oven bottom inside, 18x20 inches; will take in four 9-inch pie pans; 
patent foot lever, by means of which the door springs open when touched by the foot; 
automatic drop oven shelf; ventilated fire back; extra fire bottom; back top shelf; 
double covers and centers ventilated; cut top plate, allowing for expansion and con- 
traction, thus avoiding fire cracked plates and warping; latest style drop hearth; high 
oven with plenty of room; oven doors tin-lined, extra heavy linings, covers and centers; 
large flues, simple in construction. The stove has swinging hearth plate, front grate, and 
flue-siopper. It is elegantly finished and fitted, has a handsome base, broad polished 
edges, and the towel bar, teapot shelf and lid holder, knobs and lid lifter, panels on 
oven door and swinging front door, are nickeled. 

This is a regular $25 stove. We will supply it for only $16, including the AnwgEnt- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, for one year. Sent by freight at receiver’s expense, frem Gin- 
cinnati, O. 








No. 59. Florence Lamp Stove. 
Given for 5 Subscribers. 


This device furnishes in one combination a 
powerful illuminating lamp and a strong, durable 
stove. Illuminates a room like a head-light reflector, and 
ean be carried around the house like a@ common hand 
lamp. By its light one can read fine print at a distance of { 
ten feet from stove, as the light is all thrown in one direc- 
tion like a head-light reflector,and it is more convenient to 
carry to a sick room than a Jarger stove, and if quick heat 
is wanted in the night it lights the room while medical 
preparations are warn ing on the top. Will boil a quartof 
water in 8 minutes and beat a flat-iron in 5 minutes. It 
can be made to do nearly all the small cooking in summer. 
No glass to break and nothing to get out of order. It has 
a perforated gauze well under the filling hole, to prevent 
slopping of oil when moved. The reservoir is of cast-iron, 
enameled inside and out. No damage of breaking or 
leakage. Price, post-paid, $1.50, or, with the AMERI@AN 
AGRIOULTURIST one year, $2.25. 


<-> 





Enterprise Meat-Chopper No. 5. 
Given for 5 Subscribers or for 2 Subscribers and 50 cents additional. 


These Meat-Choppers do not grind or tear the meat, but, as their name 
implies, chop it, precisely like the snipping process of a pair of scissors. 
Their work is perfect and cannot 
vary, and it is impossible for any 
strings, sinews, fibers, or gristle to 
pass through them without being 
chopped fine and even, the meat 
coming out in a continuous stream, 
exactly as shown in the illustration. 
It will cut meat faster, finer, aad 
with greater uniformity and nicety 
than any others in the world. 

Nothing can excel them for 
chopping Sausage-Meat, Mince- 
meat, Hash, Hamburg Steak, Hog’s- 
Head Cheese, Scrapple Suet, Tripe, 
Clams, Codfish, Chicken Salad, 
Chicken Croquettes, Peppers,Scrap- 
meat for Poultry, ete. Also for 
They are also adapted to many other pur- 





Mashing Potatoes, Pulverizing Crackers, ete. 
poses which will make them useful all the year round, and invaluable to farmers and 


for family use. It is so constructed as to be clamped to the table by means of thumb- 


screws. 
Price £2, the chopper to go by express from Philadelphia at expense of reeeiver. 


With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $2.50. 





Enterprise Meat-Chopper No. 10. 


Given for 7 Subscribers or for 4 Subscribers and $1 additional. 





This is, like No. 5, adapted to family use, but is a larger size, being capable of ehep- 
ping over two pounds of meat in the same length of time. Price $3,sent by express from 
Philadelphia. Weight, boxed, about 10 pounds. 

This chopper and the AMERICAN AGRICULTSRIST one year, $3.58. 
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American Coffee and Spice Mills. 


There is a constantly-increasing demand in home circles for a mill to grind 
coffee fine for the French process of making, in which the coffee is required 
to be very fine. 


Thess new mills meet this want, and they are also specially 
sg = adapted to grinding pepper, both for home 
and butchers’ use, thus insuring an unadul- 
terated supply of this article, which enters 
so largely into domestic use. We offer two 
styles of mills. 


No. 0 Mill. 


Given for 4 Subscribers, or for 
Subscribers and 60 cents 
additional. 


—————— 





2 


No. 0 mill weighs only six and a half 
pounds and is the most perfect family millin 
the market. Itcan be clamped instantly toa 
table or bench, and will grind coffee to any 
degree of fineness desired. It holds four 
ounces of coffee and grinds six ounces per 
minute. ‘ 

Price $1.50, or, with the AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST One year, $2.25. 
Sent by express. 


No. 1 Mill. 


Given for 6 Subscribers, or for 3 Subscribers and 75 cents additional. 





Tho top is hinged on the back, and is fastened by a screw by which it can be opened 
or closed in aninstant. It stands twelve and a half inches high, weighs nine pounds, 
and grinds six ounces of coffee per minute, and is regulated to grind coarse or fine by a 
thumb-screw on the side. It is adapted to family use and prescription counters. 

Prize $2, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $2.50. Sent by express. 





No. 248. Schofield’s Patent Cake-Griddle. 


Given for 2 Subscribers. 


Every household should have one of these Griddles. It saves work, gives 
‘ better results, and the uniform size and quality of the cakes is such that it 
proves itself a treasure to the owner. 
With one of these irons, cakes can be 
made at the rate of six a minute, as the 
metal is cast very thin and light, and thus 
hastens the covking. The little pans are 
deep, and hold the batter and prevent it 
spreading out, getting thin and drying up. 
Every cake has smooth edges and the 
exact size, and is so light and nice! No 
housekeeper should be without one. Itis 
made in an oblong griddle which has three 
small round griddles hinged to it. The 
small ones are first filled, and when ready 
te turn are reversed, dropping the cakes done upon the other side on the main part of the 
griddle. It is a great improvement over the old style, as it bakes the cakes better and 
much quicker than they can be done in any other way. 
Price only 1, or with the AMERICAN AGRIOULTURIST one year $1.75. Sent by 
express. 








No. 107. Gem Soldering Casket. 


Given for 2 Subscribers and 10 Cents additional. 

Any housekeeper knows the annoyance of waiting for a 
tinsmith to repair an article. In mending two or three ar- 
ticles the Little Gem pays for itself. The construction is so simple 
that a child can use it. In fact, it is a perfect marvel of usefulness, 
a durable, compact, cheap, simple invention that will soon be found 
in the hands of every economical housekeeper. 

Please do not confound this article with liquid solder, patch 
This 
useful article is intended for family use, also for farmers, store- 


solder, ete., as you cannot solder without a soldering iron. 


keepers, mechanics and every one using tin, brass, copper ware, 
The casket contains soldering iron, scraper, bar of solder,and 
The soldering iron will heat in 


ete. 
full directions all inclosed in box. 
two or three minutes in any stove. 

Price, post-paid, 75 cents, or, with the AMERICAN AGRICUL" 
TURIST one year, $1.65. 











No. 457. Seymour’s Diamond-Edge Sheep Shears. 


Every pair of these shears is warranted, and can be relied on for wear and 
durability. If imperfect for any cause we will immediately replace. The 
blades are made of the best cast steel, either straight or bent, very carefully 

a tempered. Theythus have extra- 
hard, keen-wearing “ Diamond ” 
edges. 

The springs and handles are 
made from best spring steel in 
mn one piece, and cannot break. The 
springs are machine hammered, making them very elastic and preventing setting, and 
have gold bronze finish. The fact that over 1100 sheep have been sheared with one 
pair of Seymour’s shears, without grinding, is proof of their high quality. 

We can supply these shears as follows: 41, 5, 514 or 6-inch, price $1.25, post-paid, 
or given for 3 subscribers. 

61 or 7-inch, price $1.50, post-paid, or given for 7 subscribers, or for 3 subscribers 
and 75 cents. 
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No. 2. Coin-Silver Milking Tube. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents additional. 


These tubes are for milking cows troubled with sore or obstructed teats, 
PILLING’S PATENT. and should be in the hands of every farmer. 

They contain nothing injurious, and a cow 

can be milked with them easier and quicker 

than by hand. They have been in use for 

years with perfect satisfaction. 

Price, post-paid, 50 cents, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.60. 


No. 65. Small’s Calf Feeder. 


Given for 4 Subscribers, or for 2 Subscribers and $1. 

This calf feeder is a real 
life-saving, health-giving appa- 
tac ytatee ratus, and a boon to any farmer 

eet: or stock-raiser, saving its cost 
CS iLewel often in using it for a single calf. 
Many of our best breeders indorse 
it, because the calves may be fed 
; away from the dam, and as many 
rE ie times a day as is requisite. Any 
healthful or desirable food can be 

iw put into it—milk, skim-milk, por- 
h ridge,etc. By its use the saliva is 
mixed with the food just as when 
the calves suck running with the 
cow, and the result is rapid growth, 
quick fattening, freedom from 
scours, and good health generally. 

Price $2.50. Sent by express, 
receiver paying charges; or, with 
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the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $2.75. 


No. 123. The “New” Right-Speedy Corn-Sheller. 
Given for 10 Subscribers, or for 5 Subscribers and $1.50, 


The ‘‘New” Sheller can be taken apart by any one, requiring only a 
screw-driver. It will shell any corn. Jarge or small, perfectly. It is fully war- 
r ranted against 

breaking or get- 
ting out of order 
by any fair usage. 
The cobs and corn 
shelled by it can 
be more perfectly 
separated, as 
neither are brok- 
en; the corn is not 
injured for plant 
ing, and if ground 
there is no cob in 
the meal. A man 
or boy can shell 
with it from 12 to 
14 bushels of ears 
per hour, and a child can use it. It 
is readily detached and put out of 
the way, not encumbering room all 
the year wanted for other purposes. 
i It weighs 10 pounds; can be put up 
and ready for use in a moment. 
Then it tells its own story, shelling 
corn that is green or dry, ears that 
are long, short, or crooked, speedily 
ndclean. It is the decided testi- 
+ mony of all who have operated with 
it most that it grows in favor by 
use. . 





THe 
Price #5, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. Sent by express from 
Alliance, O., at expense of receiver. 





No. 118. Wilson’s Bone and Shell Mill. 


Given for a Club of 12 Subscribers, or for 6 Subscribers and $2 
additional. 


They are a complete success for crushing oyster shells, grinding bone meal 
and all kinds of grain, A peck of shells can be crushed in 15 minutes. 
They are made in the very 
best manner, and will last 
for years. They can be 
adjusted for grinding 
either coarse or fine. 
Whole oyster shells can 
be put in the mill; as well 
as boties of the same size. 
This mill is also a com- 
plete family grist-mill. 
It grinds stale bread, 
cracker dust,graham flour, 
roots, spices, etc. These 
mills were awarded med- 
als and’ diplomas at the 
state and county fairs 
wherever exhibited. It 
will grind the whole jaw- 
bone of a horse with the 
teeth in, in three min- 
utes; the leg-bone of a 
beef (eight inches long 
and two inches in diameter, by being once split lengthwise) in two minutes. Todo it in 
this time the bone must be dry. Every mill warranted to work as represented. Price 
#5, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. Receiver to pay freight orexpress 
charges from Easton, Pa. Mention when ordering how to ship. 
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| Hand Drill No. 1. 


Given for 4 Subscribers or for 2 Subscribers and 50 Cents additional. 


This is specially adapted to heavy work. It is single-gear, hollow-handle, 
and nickel-plated. The drill stocks are made of malleable iron, with steel 
7 spindles and _ rose- 
as wood head and han- 
die. The jaws are of 
forged steel. and will 
hold perfectly drills 
from No. 1 to No.6, 
inclusive, and they 
are the only drill- 
ehucks in use which 
will hoid Morse twist drills. from one thirty second to one eighth inch. Six drill points 
are sent with each diill. Price $1.25, post-paid, or with the AMERICAN AGRIOULTUR- 
IST one year, $2.10. 








Duplex Scfew-Driver No. 1. 
Given for 2 Subscribers and 10 cents additional. 
This is an entirely new tool. Every mechanic will instanily see how great 
is its value. Generally, when a screw-driver is used, some tool is wanted to 
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make a hole for the screw, This square reamer, on the reverse end of the driver,is 
betcer for that purpose than a gimlet or any other tool. The tool can be turned around 
ew. so asto use either end. It is hand-forged, carefully tempered, polished and 
niekel-plated. Th handle is cocobola polished, with nickel-plated chuck. Price, post- 
paid, 75 eents. With ihe AMERICAN AGRICULTURIT one year, $1 70. 


No. 94. Combination Tool. 


Given fer 4 Subscribers, or for 2 Subscribers and 75 Cents additienal. 


In this combination are eight of such tools as are the most frequently ca'led 
for around the house, shop or barn. It is so ingeniously constructed that each 














part is made stronger by the addition of some other 
part. The manufacturers warrant these goods made 
of the best cast-steel, therougbly case-hardened. and 
finished in 2 workmanlike manner. Highly polished, 
streng. durable, handsome. There is comprised in 
this tool: A, uail-puller; B, monkey wrench; C, 
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E, pincers; H, nut- 


hammer; D, gas-pliers, large; G, gas-pliers, small; F, wire-cutter; 
eracker. In this tuol is such an extend: drange of usefulness as to make it an actual 
necessity in the house. No farmer, mechanic, physician, or storekeeper can afford to be 


without one. 
Priee $1.50, post-paid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $2.25. 


No. 148. Bracket Set. 


Given fer 4 Sabscribers, or for 2 Subscribers and 50 cents additional. 
No one thing has more ardent learners than the fascinating and delightful 
exercise of sawing handsome wood into graceful shapes. Countless things can 
be cut out by a boy’s deft fingers—such as brackets, card receivers. 
photo-frames, clock-frames, ete., all of exceeding beauty. With a few 
eents’ worth of wood you can make articles worth #2 to $5, and find fun 
in ‘he work of making them. This set contains the followiny articles: 
Spring-steel eaw frame, niekel-plased, 5x12 inehes; having patent clamps 
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for holding the saw blades, japanned handle; fifty full-sized designs, embracing a 
great variety of fancy and useful articles; six saw blades, one awl, one sheet of impress- 
jon paper, 2nd full direetions for using the saw. Each set packed in a pasteboard box. 
' Price $1.25 post-paid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $2.10. . 
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No. 116, Woodward’s Improved Washer-Cutter. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents additional. 


The need of a tool which should 
enable the owner of a carriage to 
cut washers of any desired size has 
long been felt, and sucha tool has at 
hlast been produced. It unites three 
important requisites, strength, sim. 
plicity and compass. With this im- 
proved washer-cutter any circle, from 
that required by the smallest hose 
packing to an ordinary pump-box, can 
be cut. The engraving shows the 
washer-cutter without handle. 

Price 60 cents, post-paid. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.60. 


No. 130. Sargent’s Patent Awl and 10 Tools. 
Given for 2 Subscribers and 10 Cents additional). 
This is a first-class Tool-Set, and is made to do good service. Thethumb- 
nut and gripe are finely nickel-plated. The handle is polished apple-wood, is 
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holiow, aad contains ten tools, as shown by our cut, which shows the tools and holder 
one half actual size. 

These are of the best quality, made of superior cast-steel, as follows :—Four Brad- 
Awils, one Gimlet, one Gouge, one Screw-Driver, one Tack-Puller, one Chisel, and one 


Reamer. 
Price, pest paid, 75 cents, or with the AMERICAN AGRIOULTURIST one year, $1.65. 


No. 252. Crispin’s Awl. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. 
I€ there's anything provoking, it is to have a strap or trace break just 





3 when you areinabhurry, Sometimes it happens when you areaway from home 




















with a big load on your wagon, and the delay and bother of getting “mended up” is 
often quite serious. This little tool commends itself as being always ready to be a 
“friend in need.” It is a hardwood, hollow handle; inside it has a spool with 50 feet of 
best waxed linen shoe thread. Inside the spool—which is hollow, of course—there are 
three awls and three needles of various shapes and sizes. The thread fits the needles 
and the awls fit the handle, and they are held by a set screw, as shown in the cut. The 
top screws on, as with tool holders. For use inthe house, “camping out,” in the stable 
or field, and on the road if isthe hanciest and best tool we ever saw. It weighs only 
three ounces, and can be carried in the pocket easily. It will save its cost to you many 
times over inside the year. 
Price, pest-paid, 35 cents. 


No. 112. The Premium Drill. 


Given for 2 Subscribers and 10 cents additional. 
Wreach aad 6 drill-points. Cut is half size of drill. This tool should be 
ewned by every scroll-sawyer, model-maker, and wood-worker in the country. 
The fine peints can be used to advantage in making small holes in delicate 








scroll-work and models where a brad-awl, however fine, would split the wood ; also in bor- 


ing for small brads and screws in putting together work. Use a small point for the 


screw-bole and then a Jarger one for counter-sinking the head of the screw. It is espec- 
ially useful in boring for inlaid work. Many delicate pieces of scroll-work, requiring 
hours to saw ont, are ruined in putting together for lack of proper tools. This drill will 


be found invaluable after once using. 


Drill, wrench, and six drill-points, inclosed in a neat box, sent postpaid on receipt of 


75 cents. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, #1.65. 
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No. 140. Six Carving Tools. No. pay ~ Colton’ s Patent Amateur Vise. 
Given for 3 Subscribers. Given for 1 New Subscriber. 
H Wood carving is growing in This is similar to the Clamp Vise, except that it is not provided with a 
l favor each year. Ladies and clamp or thumb-screw, attaching to the bench or table by three screws. It is just as use- 
) H gentlemen find it a fascinating | one 9 “ 
" recreation and the girls and boys also : 
7 engage in this delightful employment. 
) \ We send six carving tools, forged . 
‘ from the best quality of steel, fully | No. 806, The Challenge Crosscut-Saw Set and Jointer. 
3 warranted, and sharpened ready for Given for 3 Subscribers. ; 
, use. The cut shows the different 
‘ : shapes of the tools and the black Every man who uses a crosscut-saw should be able to joint, file and set it, 
walnut case in which they are sent. | inthe woods. The most difficult part of fitting a saw is to joint it accurately. 
) They - have rosew ood bandles. A jointer is what every woodsman and many farmers have wanted 
hy sen ca - embod eo many times. and have not found. This combined tool is the result 
ie eee! geen asinine of years of practical saw-dressing. Made of the finest annealed steel, 
} saa, Sy SOUL RUBIA: One its smalland convenient size, its prime simplicity, and ease of ad- 
j year, «40. 
, 
j 
| House Patent Scroll-Saw. ator 
7 Given for 20 Subscribers, or for 10 Subscribers and $3 additional. Wil ae 
' . . 
| It is made entirely 
from iron and _ steel, 
| except the wood tables 
} and pitmans. It is so justment, its strength and urability—having no frail springs to break and render the whole 
. . . tool worthless—its correct principle of setting, which, while it gives any desired amount 
“ \ simple in constru : 
! th : th a ne 1 of set, keeps the points of the teeth straighter than other sets, thus both avoiding the 
oan ke ut little | pisk of breaking the teeth, and also largely increasing the cutting speed of the saw. The 
friction, and little to get perfect jointing feature of this set makes every tooth ona saw of exactly the same 
out of order. length, and squares the saw’s edge, so that every tooth cuts alike, and the saw cuts very 
; More work can be ac- fast, straight and easy. This great improvement practically doubles the value of this 
| complished with it in the tool as compared with any other set. The rubber cushion which protects the points of 
\ same space of time than the teeth from being dulled in setting is another improvement which no other set pos- 
with any amateur saw in sesses. AS an accurate saw-dres-ing tool its value was shown when two men, with a 
the market, and it is the | ©®™mon crosscut-saw (dressed by it), in the presence of a number of witnesses, cut a 
fe easiest running saw yet pro- j measured cord of sound beechwood in 12 minutes 35 seconds, continuous time. Good 
duced. ; men who have used them say they would not do without one for $5. The cut and in- 
The saw swings nearly | structions for jointing, setting and filing saws, and for straightening “‘kinked” and 
16 inches in the clear. The crooked saws, are alone worth $5 to saw-owners. We send them free with each tool. 
tension on the saw blade is Sent by mail, post-paid, for $1, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, 
perfect, so that there is no B1.75 
trouble from the saw blades 
heating and breaking in con- ; 
/ encanta gps No. 442. The Perfection Coaster. 
saw table. The table can be tilted for inlaying, anda positive blower keeps the work 7 , " 
: free from dust. The engraving shows upper portion only. A 75-cent hand-drill, a 25- Given for 8 Subscribers, or for 4 Subscribers and $1.50. ’ 
i napa uaa #1 worth of patterns, our own selection, po one dozen saws, go with | These new high-speed Coasters have a grand invention in the shape ofa 
> machine. : : “ er 
, Price, complete, $8, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. Sent by ex- perfect-steering device. The runners of the “ Perfection”’ are constructed of f 
press or freight. Spring Steel of excessive rigidity per- 
] i i 1 pendicularly, but are elastic sidewise, 
and can be sprung by a suitable lever 
: No. 92, sufficiently for every purpose of steer- 
; ing. They retain, however, all the ad- 
| Eureka Horse Card, Curry-Comb and Sweat-Scraper. vantages possessed by  long-runner 
7 ; : coasters, and steer with such perfection 
‘ | Given for 2 Subscribers. that their speed is unapproachable. 
\ i P i They can be steered by boy or girl, by 
} ke 
{ This curry comb and scraper a hands or feet, and either sitting, lying 
| | always clean. It is a novelty in down or riding upon the hip. They are 
| | its way, and consists of two ser- the strongest, fastest, lightest and most 
| rated strips of brass; is very sim- easily managed coasters ever made. 
i 2 | ple and convenient. Hair or dirt does The saving in shoes alone soon pays the 
{ not adhere to it. This comb, when whole first cost. Dangerons collisions 
} opened out as shown in cut, is a com- are many times avoided, while comfort 
; plete sweat-scraper. It is the best and pleasure are wn geen The 
‘ | card for horses or cattle, and is espec- steersman uses the feet, and, by means 
t { ially good for taking out the old hair of the ropes, the hands also. Young 
in spring and fall. The handles are con- ladies can enjoy this coaster to the full, with a secure place for the feet and easy control 
: veniently shaped, covering a large of the steering. The arrangement of the steering bar and the position when the runners 
Z surface, thus enabling the work to be are sprung sidewise is also shown. When the bar is straight across the front, the run- 
i done in a short time. ners are perfectly straight. 
: Price 60 centr id. With tl These coasters are guaranteed superiog to everything else ever made in speed and 
: | Prinses 4 a perce we - we a strength, size and weight considered, and aiso to be of first-class workmanship in every 
: $1 0. ee ee respect. Weight, 10 pounds. : 
{ — Price 83, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $3.50. Sent by express 
i or freight at receiver’s expense. 
I - : H 
No. 1 1-2. Clamp Vise with Anvil. 7 : 
. 
} The neatest and handiest little tool No. 219. The Defender Seven Shot Revolver. 
. Ss thing useful and : 
: = wnmatien “ to lopnton Given for 3 Subscribers. 
4 : ° - 
: i ' er ee The Illustration is about one-half the size of the Revolver. It is 22- 
Given for 2 Subscribers. caliber, long range, heavily nickel-plated, and has self-acting revolving cylinder. The 
—e — . stoek is of polished 
This little vise is made in the finest @ hard wood, the barrel, 
manner, being neatly japanned; thet | eylinder, ete., of steel, 
jaws and bars are accurately ground heavily nickel-plated. 
and polished; the screw and lever made For accuracy and pow- 
from best Bessemer steel. ‘he jaws are or i equals the — , aunties 
7 one and one-half inch wide, and will open eye eladag otc — a eae sot he 
to take in and firmly hold any thing up to wa ne pt spats pote pe ie 
two inches in diameter. It can be carried 1e country should have 4 - 
in the setae when desired, or can be § It is useful, and the amusement to be derived from it 
~ fastened to a table, bench or board by | never-ending. A few years ago such a revolver as this 
ef means of the thumb-serew and clamp, or sold for from $3 to’ $5, but the ae ee in the — 
. with two ordinary screws in firearms, combined with the invention of new and improved machin- 
5 j siecle iim e ery for their manufacture, now renders it possible for us to supply to 
4 Price 60 cents. post-paid. With the our subseribers a GOOD revolver uponthe very liberal terms offered. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, | Sent by mail post-paid for $1, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, 
if $1.60. | $1.90. | 
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This admirable, accurate, double-barrel breach-loading Shot-Gun is 

a handsome weapon. It has lanimated steel barrels, shell ejecter, lat- 
e3t improvement, patent forend, by which the gun can be readily taken 
apart for carrying or for convenience in shipping, thus do- 
ing away with all screws and pegs, saving time, labor and 
patience. This durable and simple invention necessitates 
only the lifting of the forend 
from barrels to enable you to 
take it apart, as seen by cut, 
which shows the exact style of 
gun, on a reduced scale. It has 
side snap, English Walnut 
Stock with Pistol Grip, finely 
checkered, making the gun 
come up better and lessening 
the recoil. Sportsmen can read- 
ily see that this feature makes 
ita much more desirable gun 
tohandle. It has rebounding 


guns that is made. 


butt-plate which adds much to its appearance. 
fully refunded. 


in a strong box and sent by express or freight at receiver’s expense. 
s 


locks which come back to the half-cock notch after discharging the cartridge, and by moving the action opens the gun to re-load. 
It also has solid plungers which penetrate the cap in cartridge, working in grooves. without springs which are unnecessary. This gun has an ornamental rubber 
Each gun is guaranteed to be of good material throughout and if not found as represented can be returned and money will be cheer 


We can furnish it in 10-gauge, weighing from 81% to 10 pounds, and 12-gauge, weighing from 714 to 9 pounds, either one supplied in 30 or 32 inch barrel. 
this gun is $20, but we are enabled through special arrangement to send it for only $13, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for one year forg13.50. Each gunis carefully pasked 
Please mention gauge and length of barrel desired, when ordering. 


480. SHOT-GUN. 


Given for 30 Subscribers or for 15 Subscribers and 86. additional. 
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This is the best and most durable style of lock for 


The regular price of 





No. 280. Remington Action Flobert Rifle. Price $4. 


Given for 10 Subscribers, or for 5 Subscribers and $2 additional. 





blue mountings ; 


charges, which are small, 


either the bullet breech caps, or the regular 22 cartridge. 
Write explicitly whether we shall ship by freight or express; ascertain charges at your nearest express or freight office. We 


will send this rifle, securely packed, express charges paid, to any address east of the Mississippi river when $1 extra is sent us. 
Price, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, #4.50. 








This rifle has oiled walnut stock, with pistol grip finely checkered ; good steel barrel, well rifled and sighted; 
length of barrel, 22 inches; full length of rifle, 3 


38 inches; weight, 45 pounds. Shoots 
Sold for $4, receiver to pay express or freight 
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No. 444. The Chicago Air-Rifle. 


Given for 6 Subscribers, or for 3 Subscribers and 75 cents additional. 





The greatest rifle for the price ever made. Shoots regu- 
lar air-gun darts and bullets. It will shoot acommon “BB” 
shot forty rods and kill small game at fifty feet. It is the 
boys’ delight and purely a boys’ gun, yet men and women are enchant- 
ed with it. No powder orcaps. Nonoise. Not dangerous to han- 
die. Just the thing to touch up stray dogs or eats, and for target practice it’s simply 
immense, creating more amusement than any toy known. By its use a perscn can be- 
come a perfect shot. It costs but one cent to shoot 100 times, and you can buy the gun 
for $1.50. It is 33 incheslong. The barrel, air-chamber and all working parts are made 
of brass and steel. The stock is maple, nicely stained and varnished, representing rose- 
wood. The air-chamber and barrel are of mandrel drawn brass, accurately bored 






and polished. The barrel has a perfect device for holding the ball 
tight to place. The plupger or pistonis of brass, turned to fit the 
air-chamber perfectly. The spiral spring that drives the plunger 
is of the very best of steel, and made especially for this purpose. All 
parts are made to stand continual usage and not get out of order. 
The gun is nicely sighted, and well worth twice the retail price. 
This is not aspring-gun. The ball is thrown by compressed air. 
With each rifle is furnished 1 target, 1 dart, 100 bullets, directions, 
ete. The darts are the same as are used in air-guns costing form 
If properly handled this gun will shoot 100,000 times without 
repairs. It is the greatest invention ever known in this line, and tbe greatest attraction 
out. Everybody is attracted by it, and everybody that likes fun should have one. One 
boy killed 28 English sparrows in an hour. For rats, mice, cherry birds, toads, snakes, 
ete., it is just the thing. Price each, only $1.50, post-paid. This gun and the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, one year, sent for $2.25. No other air-gun sells for less than $7. 


#7 to $15 each. 





No. 456. Four-Joint Fishing Rod and Outfit. 


Given for 4 Subscribers, or for 2 Subscribers and 60 cents additional. 
This complete fisherman’s outfit consists of: No. 1. Four-Joint Rod—light, strong, 
and reliable, with reel-bands and butt-cap, suitable for trout, bass or pickerel fishing; 
either trolling or sinking with live bait. The length of rod joints is 25 inches each, mak- 


ing the rod when jointed 8 feet 4 inches long; weight, 11 ounces, For all practical pur- 
poses this is equal to the costly fancy rods. 


—>\ 


No. 2. One Fine Brass 
Reel—This is a perfect reel, 
works well, and when attached 
to the pole will wind any line in 
first-class style. 

No 3. One Linen Trout 
Line-Strictly first-class, made 
in the most perfect manner, and 
the strongest trout line made; 
guaranteed to safely land the 
heaviest trout or fish of equal 
size. 

No. 4. One Linen Bass 

7 or Salmon Line—Of the same 

high standard, but larger, adapted for big fish like salmon or gamey fish like black 

bass. This line will land the biggest fish caught with bait and sinker, or trolling from 
boat. 

No. 5. One Long Cotton Line—Dark colored, nicely cross-wound on a block, 
and good for every-day fishing after perch, catfish, sun-fish, rock-bass, etc. 

No. 6. One Line Furnished Complete with Hook, Bob and Sinker-- 
This is a whole outfit in itself, comprising a long and strong line with medium size 
hook attached and neat movable bob and sinker. With bait at hand and this line in 
his pocket the fisherman can start right in and try his luck. 

No. 7. One Dozen Best Steel Ringed Fish-Hooks (assorted sizes)— 
These are the best grade of hooks, warranted strong, sharp in points and barbs, and 
handy to use, anybody being able to tie their line into the ring of the hook. With this set 
of hooks the fi-herman can try his Inck for any size, from minnows to weakfish. 

No. 8. Two Imported Trout Flies—These are the new improved style of fly. 
The: will draw trout from deep pools when the other flies fail. They are natural, bril- 
liant in colors, strongly fastened around the hooks, and will give excellent satisfaction. 


No. 9. One Improved Bass Fly Thisis the best approved fiv for black-bass 
fishing, and is the equal of the trout flies in excellence of material and artistic position. 
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No. 10. One Improved Salmon Fly—Also accompanies the outfit, and is of 
the best pattern and perfect in shape and color; sure to raise and catch the fish. 

Two Snell Hooks and Gut—These hooks are set on long guts, and 
where "fish cut the lines, one of these snell hooks can be safely used; the gut cannot be 
severed and lands the fish every time. 

Here then is a complete fisherman’s outfit at the nominal price of $1.25. No ex- 
cuse now; the morbet boy or man can afford this complete assortment, and ought to Keep 
his family in fish the year round, or catch enough to sell. AS much sport ean be hac 
with this outfit as with a ten-dollar one, and the quality of everything is as represented. 

Price of the complete outfit, $1.25. Sent by mail post-paid. 

For $2 we will send this outfit, post-paid, together with a year’s subscription to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

The outfit and subscription sent to separate addresses if desired. 

We will send the outfit nema rod for 50 cents, or with the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST one year, for $1.60. 





Implement Set. 
Given for a Club of 4 Subscribers. 

The accompanying cut represents a complete set of reloading tools, com- 
prising a jointed cleaning rod, with the cleaning attachments to screw on the 
end; a closing 
machine,to turn 


| down the end of 

’ paper shells ot 

: hold wad in; a 

loader with 

nickeled tube, 

for ramreing 

eeeaicsc down the 

——— charge; a pow- 
er MINIT | 


der and shot 
IMPLEMENT SET. 


measure com- 

—_—4 bined to gauge 
the charge; aring shell-extractor to » pull out the shells if they should stick in the gun, 
and a recapper for repriming the shells. This complete set supplied, post-paid, for 


#1.50; or, when ordered with gun, #1. 


Gunner’s Outfit. 


Given for 6 Subscribers, or for 3 Subscribers and 75 cents additional. 

Consisting of twenty-five brass shells, cartridge-loader, belt with shoulder- 
strap, powder-measure, cartridge-plunger, cartridge-ring and cartridge-capper. We ¢ 
supply this complete and very useful outfit, when ordered with our gun, for #1. 50. ‘or 
without gun for #2. Receiver to pay express charges in either case. 
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~ MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 


For ONE new subscriber sent at the club rate 
of $1 we will present articles represented on 
this page to the retail value of 30 cents. For 
ONE new subscriber and 10 cents additional, 
articles to the value of 50 cents. 

For TWO subscribers, articles to the value of 
60 cents. For TWO subscribers and 10 cents 
additional, articles to the value of 75 cents. 

an THREE subscribers, articles to the value 
of $1. 

For $1.75 we will send the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for one year and $1 worth of 
any of the following goods. 


oe oe 


No. 216. 25 Skeins 
Embroidery Silk. 


This silk comes in assorted 
colors and is used for all kinds of 
fancy work, crazy-patchwork, etc. 
It is all perfect fa gooa silk, not 
a lot of tangled odds and ends, 
but is put up in skeins. 











This is one of the best presents to giveafriend. They 


| Ladies’ Initial Linen Handkerchiefs. 


are very popular on account of the fine hand-embroidered 


initial which both marks it and adds to its beauty. It is 


| also hem-stitched and specially made and imported to 


| 


| 
| 





It 1s indispensable to every lady. 

This quality of silk sells at most 
stores for two and three cents per 
skein. 

We senda bunch of 25 skeins for 
15 cents. 


| 








No. 465. 
Box of Assorted Crochet-Hooks. 


The set consists of two steel 
and one bone hook of assorted 
sizes, all hand-made of good 
stock. The steel needles are 
nickel-plated so as not to tarn- 
ish. These are put upinaneat 
wooden box. We send the 
whole set for 10 cents, post- 
paid. 














No. 440. 
Water-proof Bib. 


It is an indispensable adjunct 
to every child’s and baby’s 
wardrobe, for a child may 
wear the most expensive dress | 
at meals and other times, and 
with this bib pinned around 
its neck cannot soil its dress 
with food, milk or other liq- | 
uids. The bib is of large size, 
wade of the best quality of | 
fine water-proof material, pre- | 


seming an ornamental pattern of vari- 
ous designs on the outside, and is 
adapted to fit the neck and breast of 
children of all ages. The price quot- 
ed is so reasonable that no mother 
should delay to send at once for one 
for each of ber children, as they will 
in a short time save their cost a hun- 
dred times over. 

Price 10 cents; three assorted pat- 
terms, 25 cents, by mail, post-paid. 








No. 144. Economy Tool. 


@ne of the Jatest combinations three separate tools all 
enone handle. Useful, strong, and handy everywhere. 














Our cut shows only one end. Here are a Glass-Cutter, 
which is alone worth the price, and a Tracing-Wheel, and 
Pattern-Cutter. Every lady will wish for so useful a tool. 
It is 614 inches long, and a polished wood handle, with a 
durable ferule, completes this fine tool. 

Price postpaid, 20 cents. 








supply the demand. It will make a very acceptable gift. 
They are suited for use on all occasions, being ew 
well made. and very fashionable. They are well adapted 
to be worn at the waist, in the fashion that is so well 
liked by young ladies. A dozen of them would make a 


| most acceptabie birthday present to a young lady. 
| 


Price 20 cents each, post-paid. Six for $1. 





No.265. Pocket Whisk-Brush. 


The accompanying cut 
shows, on a reduced scale, 
the new Pocket Brush, 
manufactured of Mexican 
Fiber. A neat and dura- 
ble case accompanies each 
Brush. Thespace it occu- 
pies is small when drawn 
n the case, and can be car- 
ried in the pocket with- 
out any inconvenience. 
They are nicely gotten up 
and made in bright col- 
ors. Every person travel- 
ing must have one. Just 
the thing for picnics, fairs, 
or in the ball-room, to 
brush the dust from cloth- 
ing o1 polished boots. 

These Brushes have only 
to be seen and tried to 
be appreciated, for they 
will remove dirt and lint 
from velvets and wili do 
the work of a large and 
more costly brush. 

Price 10 cents, post-paid. 








No. 208. The Unique Suction Hook. 


Made of fine quality Para Rubber. When Moist- 
ened, sticks to any non-porous surface. 


It is one of the few things that 
Heombine qualities of utility with 
those of novelty and amusement. 
With it you can hang your hat ona 
mirror or window-plate, wall. church- 
yew, almost anywhere (or if vou are 
yald, on the back of your head). 

Hang asmall mirror on the window 
to shave by. Every man who shaves 
himself will welcome it for this pur- 
pose. 

For the household they are invalu- 
able. You can hang up brushes, keys, scissors, hats, pens, 
towels. aprons and small pictures; in fact, any small arti- 
ele which does not weigh over one pound,and not only 
that, they will not spoil the plaster of your walls witb un- 
sightly holes such as nails leave when removed. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USE:—Moisten the concave part of 
the rubber wi'h the tongue. then press it against a flat sur- 
face so as to entirely exclude the air, being careful that 
the edge spreads out in a perfect circle without anv part 
being turned under, and it will adhere to a pane of glass 
like a limpet toa rock. 

Price 10 cents each; six for 35 cents; twelve for 60 
cents. 





No. 209. Double Coin-Purse. 


For constant every- 
day use this purse is 
the best made. The 
material is fine soft 
black kid withriveted 
nickel frame and ball 
clasps. As shown by 
the cut, it is double, 
having two separate 
compartments. It is 
31% inches wide and 
3 inches deep. 

Price 20 cents, post- 
paid. 
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No. 1899. Pair of Child’s Bib Pins. 

- Every mother should 

ES have a pair of these for 
pes & They are nicely 
‘o'd-plated and the design 
isentirely new. We have 
them with the lettering of 
“Darling” and “Baby,” 
and send one of each for 
20 cents. post-paid. 








No. 133. Initial Linen Marker. 


Heretofore a comparatively incomplete and unattractive 
article of this kind has cost the public 40 to 50 cents, to 





say nothing of the trouble and delay necessary in getting 
them. Each initial is put up in a handsome slide-cover 
box (see cut) with a bottle of the best indelible ink, a 
self.inking pocket ink-cup and pad, with full directions 
for use. Mention initial desired when ordering. Price, 
post-paid, only 15 cents. 


No. 276. Combination Pliers. 





This is a neat and practical tool combining both smooth- 
and rough-edge pliers, screw-driver, glass-cutter, cork- 
screw and can-opener. 

Price 15 cents, post-paid. 


No. 433. Three Dozen Assorted Pens. 








These Pens are manufactured expressly for us by Miller 
Brothers, Meriden, Ct. They are made of the finest qual- 
ity of material by skillful artists. Each pen is examined 
with the greatest care, and all are warranted to give satis- 
faction. Miller Brothers’ pens have been adopted in the 
public schools of New York, Brooklyn, Boston. Baltimore, 
and by the government departments at Washington. 

The assortment is made up of the following styles: Busi- 
ness Pens for general writing and book work; Patent Acme 
or quill action reservoir pens. that will save muscular act- 
ion and frequent dipping; Falcon Pens, the most popules 
made for general writing; Stub Pens, pronounced by ail 
who use them tbe best; College Pens, especially adapted 
for ladies and school use. 

These pens could not be purchased at stores for less than 
30 or 40 cents. We send a box post-paid for only 20 cents. 








No. 135. Puzzle Whistle. 


This whistle is a genuine poate to everybody, and 
though less than two inches in length, its power is so great 
that it can be heard fora mile. low it. avd hand it to 
your friend, and he 
cannot get a sound 
out of it tosave his 
Lots of fun 

Useful to 
stopa stage, omni- 











bus or horse car, 
call a dog, make 
Signals in the 
night, or call help 
from a distance. 
It is small and 
nickel-plated. Can be carried in the vest pocket or sus- 
pended from the watch chain as an ornament. 
Price 10 cents, post-paid. 








No. 389. The Lightning Trick-Box. 


“The ways of the world are 
devious,” said Matthew Arnold, 
but the ways of the Lightning 
Trick-Box, when properly handled, 
are admitted to be puzzling and 
uncertain. You take off the lid, 
and show your friends that it is 
full of nice candy. Reylace the 
lid, when you can solemnly assure 
your friend that you can instantly 
empty the box in his presence, 
without opening it; and taking 
off the lid again, sure enough, the 
candy has disappeared. r you 
can change the candy into a piece 
of money by following the direc- 
tions sent with each box. This is 
the neatest cheap trick ever in- 
vented. Price 10 cents, post-paid. 
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Pigs-in-Clover Puzzle. 


Way ahead of the 
13-14-15 puzzle. Con- 
sists of an enclosure 
with partitions, with 
openings on alternate 
sides for pigs (mar- 
bles) to be driven 
through, or rather te 
be persuaded to go 
through, until all are 
safely in the pen in 
the center. As each 
indiv dual pig prefers 
to go any other way 
than the one you want 
it to. the problem 
becor esa difficult one 
to solve, and ends in 
a resolve on your part 
to “do or die.” Don’t 
try it unless yon have time to complete it, as you will not 
put it down until finished. This is the success of the sea- 
son. It is neatly made, just the right size for the vest 
pocket, anda glass crystal over the top keeps the pigs from 
getting lost. Cut shows it about three fourths actual size. 

Price 12 cents post-paid. 


No. 285. 
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f cos | AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST WATCH. 


Warranted to Wear for Twenty Years, and to be an Accurate Time-Keeper. 
GOLD-FILLED CASE, STEM WINDER, PENDENT SET, OPEN FACE, DURABLE AND 
ACCURATE, A PERFECT TIME-KEEPER. CASE WARRANTED FOR 20 
YEARS. SCREW BACK AND BEZEL. ELGIN MOVEMENT, 


Given for only 3) Subscribers, or for 20 Subscribers and $5 additional, or for 10 Subscribers 
and $9 additional. Price, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, only $16. 


To those who prefer, we can supply the Waltham movement ou the same terms. 
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We take pleasure in offering herewith a watch that every subscriber of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
appreciate. It is an Elgin movement, and we can recommond it in every way. In appearance, finish, dura- 
bility and time-keeping qualities this watch is not excelled by any gold watch costing $100 and 
upward, and it will give as good satisfaction. 


THE MOVEMENT is finely finished in every way, and is warranted to be an accurate time-keeper. 

It has a jeweled balance, removable without taking off the top plate, is stem wind 
and pendent set. The watch is set by simply drawing or lifting the stem ; the hands can be turned either way, 
backward or forward. 

This latest improvement is the very Same as is used on $200 watches, and obviates the necessity of 
opening the cases. This watch has also hour, minute and s2cond hands, and by reason of its many patented im- 
provements is less liable to get out of order than most Swiss or American watches. It will require no 
more repairing than any watch costing five tim2s as much monay. ALL movements are carefully regulated 
SHOWING BACK OF CASE. and inspected for thirty days after being finished and before leaving the factory. 


SAREE i PR 





The most expensive watch-case sold is made of solid gold, which The caps, centers and bezels are also made from 14-carat gold, in the same 

THE CASE s cannot be afforded except by persons of abundant means. Next | manner asthe cases. The bow, joints, joint plugs aud thumb pieces are solid 
comes the filled gold case, the style we offer. gold. It has, moreover, the popular screw bezel and screw back, thus making it dust- 
A filled case is made from two plates of solid gold with an intervening lay- proof, and keeping out fine particles which otherwise, finding their way into the works, 

er of composition metal. The outside layers are 14 carat gold, so thick as to will disturb the mechanism and destroy its accuracy, making frequent cleaning neces- 
stand acid test, and engraved by hand the same as a solid gold case, and each one sary. Our screw bezel and back remedies and relieves all this, and is in itself a great 


is guaranteed to last for twenty years without wearing through. It is, in source of saving. 





and bow, are made of solid gold. The Case is serviceable and durable, equal in and in most places $30 to $40 would be required. Our readers can obtain this watch 
wearing value toa solid gold one. at the extremely low price of #16, post-paid. With each watch sold we will also in- 
The portions of the case exposed being gold, will wear practically for all time clude the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST One year free. Sent by registered mail and 


without exposing the metal, and to all iutents and purposes are just as good as solid guaranteed to keep good time and give perfect satisfaction; or it will be presented 
for a club, as announced above. 








gold. 

9 . — . “are acke Thi reat ge j 2 ‘ , 7 
¢4. Each one sent carefully packed. This watch, with the AMERICAN AGRIOULTURBT 
No. 459. Gent’s Nickel Watch. ee. 

STEM WIND AND PENDENT SET. 
Given for cond Subscribers, or for 5 Subscribers and $2. 
For a low-priced watch which . 9 AT: 

scchicdlt al cated easneemnnbe No. 460. Ladies’ Nickel Watch. 

we recommend this one. Ourcut ; 
. - 2 STEM WIND AND PENDENT SET. 

shows it the exact size, face view. a 

It has the short stem wind and Given for 10 Subscribers, or for 5 Subscribers and &2. 


pendent set, obviating the neces- 
sity of opening the cases. This 
latest improvement is generally used 
in the hixzhest-priced watches only. 
This watch will keep as good time as 
some which are sold for $30 or $40. 
The case is made of composition 
metal, which will not tarnish, but will 
always remain bright as pure silver. 
The dial is of superior work. The 
second hand dial is “sunk” and the 
bezel is set with a strong clear crystal 
which will withstand heavy pressure. 
It is snap back and front. The public 
will appreciate our reason for using 
this style, making the watch more 
nearly dust-proof, thus avoiding the 
expense and bother of cleaning so 
often. It is a watch that can be ex- 
celled only by very expensive ones. 
It is in itself “a thing of beauty.” and 
what is more, is low-priced enough for 
all. 

We can supply this watch for only 


No. 182. No. 1311-2. Gent’s Rolled-Gold Rng 


The demand for a low-priced, yet relia- 
ble watch for Ladies and Misses has in- 
duced us to offer this reliable time- keeper 
to our readers as one which can be depended 
upon for accuracy and durability. We guaran- 
tee it to Keep first-class time. A handsomer 
little watch you could hardly find at any price. 
Itis extremely neat and attractive. It does not 
Jlook like a cheap watch. We guarantee it te 
give perfect satisfaction. Let every lady whe 
does not already own @ watch avail herself of 
this great bargain, and fet every gentleman who 
wishes to make, to his wife, sweetheart, or 
sister, a handsome present, think well before 
he lets this opportunity pass. It has the short 
stem wind and also the popular pendent set, the 
same as our No. 459. The cases are made of 
composition metal which will wear &nd look 
like silver. We can supply it for only 4, or 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ene 
year, $4.50. 











No. 122. “Tiger’s Eye” Stone Ring. 








Filled Gold Half-Round Ring. with Stone Setting. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents 
Given for 2 Subscribers. additional. 

This ring is of filled gold, This ring is best rolled plate, well 
and to many answers every made and finely mounted with a stone 
purpose ofa solid gold ring, known as an intaglio. It is one ef the 
and very few can distinguish showiest rings we offer. 
it therefrom. We offer it for only 50 cents post-paid. 

Price post-paid 75 cents, or It is worth more. We will send it, and 
with the AMERICAN AGRI- | the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ene 
CULTURIST+ one year, $1.50. | year, for $1.60. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents 
additional. 


This is a fine gold-plated seal ring 
for gentlemen, nicely finished and 
very showy. 

These rings have been selling at 
stores for #1 each. We will send one 
for only 50 cents, or with the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, for 
$1.60. 











short, a gold case, except that the center, where there is no wear, is replaced by a firmer A 25 WATCH FOR ONLY 1 A watch the equal of this cannot be* 
q and stiffer metal than gold. All parts subject to great wear, such as hinges, crown « obtained anywhere for less than $25, 
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No. 910. Solid Gold Fine Carved Ring. | No. 364, Gent’s Gold-Plated Vest Chain. 


Given for 3 Subscribers. Given for 3 Subscribers. 


This ring is especially desirable for We have purchased a lot of Gent’s Gold-plated Vest Chains at a price which enables us to give our patrons } 
ladies and misses. In addition to its be- a bargain. They are chains usually sold for $1.50 / 
ing solid gold, its beauty is greatly to 82 each and come in a variety of popular patterns, 
any oue of which cannot fail to suit. They are well- 
made and substantially plated, and will do good service 
for years. 

We offer one of these chains for only $1, post-paid, or 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.75. 











itis ornamented. A place is reserved 
for engraving name or initials. 

Price post-paid $1. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
VET one year, $1.75. 
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No. 670. 
Half-Round Solid Gold Ring. 


Given for 4 Subscribers. 


\ 





Warranted solid gold. Those who want to get the best, 
and something that willserve them praccically for all time, 
will find this ring is just what they are after. It will be 
worth the little extra time and trouble required to:obtain 
it in the nice value obtained. It is suitable fora lady or a 
gentleman, and will makea nice engagement-ring. Price, 4 

| post-paid, $1.25; with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST No. 958. Gold-Plated Bracelets. 
| @ne year, $2. Given for 3 Subscribers, 





MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


| Any one of the articles on this and the two fol- 


No. 675. Solid Gold-Band Ring. 

























































lowing pages are offered for one New Sub- 
| Given for 4 Subscribers. scriber. 
"i This is the same as the half round Any four will be given for 3 Subscribers. 
} Lin} ring No. 670, differing only in shape. For $1 .15 we will send any four of these pre- 
i #/ Price post-paid, $1.25, or with the ; d ’ ce h 
j j) AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, | miums and a year’s subscription to the 
2, | AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
~<a | $$$ $$$ —__—__— 
r | 
} SPECIAL NOTICE.—When ordering rings, ie ’ é 
| send a strip of paper that just goes around the | ae ee to wear for years. . ps No. 281. 
| finger on which the ring is to be worn, and in- | odes ell Bailey s Rubber Toilet Brush. 
| elose with the order. | aeptie 
aka No. 220. Lily-of-the-Valley Pin. Given for 1 New Subscriber. 
i r | Gi for 1 N. Sub ib This excellent Rubber Brush removes ink, tar, pitch, 
' No. 147. Pair of Lever Cuff Buttons. | = a grease, paint, iron stains, and in fact everything foreign to 
- the color of the skin, simply by using with soap and 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. | water. It never becomes foul or carries any contagion, | 
These being small are suitable for ladies DPAtTT reo} 
orboys. They are made of the best rolled : BAILEY S' RUBBER 4 
gold plate and are set with real moss OILLET. BRUSH 
agate, Rhine stone or gold-stone, as pre- PA OR ; 
‘ : ferred. They are handsome and stylish. pA t- : . = 
The cut shows the style on a reduced scale. 
Price 30 cents per pair, post-paid. Please mention set- 
; ting desired. , 
} einen —o This is one of the newest designs in jewelry, and one 
thatis very popular. It represents accurately a branch 7 , 
’ J ) 
| No. 41. Gentleman S) Net Collar and of the Lily-of-the valley in its purity and beauty. Any | gnq will not injure the most delicate skin, as is done by 
i B lady of taste will be pleased with this pin. using —, stone, —— hogy eo , a 
+7 ric -paid. men, type-writers, machinists, blacksmiths. shoemakers, 
Cuff uttons. caiatatiaaacep _ | painters, farmers, and all whose hands are stained by 
Gi Soe 1 Mew Siete ee ee = = — Sa gre meg | or 
xiven fo § § e | weakening the skin, by using our Rubber {To rush, 
No. 481. Amber Necklace, | It is the finest Erasive Rubber yet produced, leaving the 
These are four in number, are made of best quality surface of the paper without a smooch. For removing 
led plate, and are warranted. The Cuff Buttons are Given for 3 Subscribers. grease-spots from clothing, use with a little soap. 
; Yrelled plate, 4 g arré é Price 25 cents, post-post. 
} Amber jewelry is | iis 
' very fashionable,and | 7 
well it may be, for | No. 126. 


| its delicate shading . . 
harmonizes with | Lhe Adjustable Coat-Collar Spring. 
— Given for 1 New Subscriber. 
and shade of hair 
and eyes. Our cut 
shows this chain on 
-— areduced scale. This 
py is genuine amber 
which comes from 
= the mines near the 

9 coast of the Baltic 
Sea. The chains 
have sold in stores 
for #2.50. 

Our price is #1, 





| 
Collar. Wristband. Back of Neck. Wristband. 
lever pattern. The cut shows manner of operating. Your 
teilet outfit is not complete without this set. 
Price 30 cents post-paid. 





No. 486, Silver Lace-Pin with Rhine- | 
Stone Setting. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents 
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j additional. post-paid; with the 

| aN a : 

Silver Pins have been very fashionable for some time. . Pant? one —— } t ‘ 

j ‘ ic =—-. , > 

} eh spriganiies cu ai | p 

a a ae year, $1.75. | Has One. Should Have One 


This will be appreciated by every one that has a proper 

regard for the fit of his coat. By its use the coat collar 

; and lapels always retain their 

— and never require press- 
ng. 


Made from the best oil-tem- 
pered steel formed to fit the 
coat under the collar and hold 
s it in place same asif buttoned; 
3 also prevents the coat from 
# opening when exposed to the 
5 wind. Sure to keep a coat in 

shape and prevent the front 
i from breaking down. 


Saves the wear on button- 
holes which disfigures a coat 
so quickly. 


It is indorsed by thousands 
that are wearing them. 


Price, post-paid, 25 cents. j 








No. 468. Pocket Monkey-Wrench. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 
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| This is a small monkey-wrench which can be carried in the 


The style shown herewith is one of the prettiest in the pocket without inconvenience, yet it will do all the work 
“4 - , : required. In the time of an accident such a tool and 80 


market. It is silver-plated, and finished as well as solid handy will save time and patience. It is neatly tinned 
silver, and will not tarnish. and is well made, and is a most useful article. Price 25 
Price, post-paid, 50 cents. cents, post paid. 
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No. 234. 
Arrowmatic Pen and Pencil. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





Two articles are combined together in one 
single holder: namely, the celebrated Auto- 
matic Pencil and the well-known Arrow 
Pen-Holder. Both are operated by separ- 
ate automatic movements. 

To open, hold the pen-point downward, then 
a simple pressure upon the pencil-end will re- 
lease the check or button and the pen drops 
into position, the check slipping into a groove 
made fer the purpose in the pen-holder, and 
holding it securely. To close the pen-holder, 
simply reverse it and press upon pencil-end, 
when the check will be released and the pen 
slides back into its holder. 

The lead, which is managed by simply press- 
ing on the pen-check, is indelible, and can be 
used for marking linen; letters or other docu- 
ments written with it can be copied also. 

Price 25 cents, post-paid. 
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No. 7. Steel Pocket-Rule. 


s 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. 

This Rule is made of %% by 26 gauge 
spring-steel, is one foot long, and folds into 
three sections four inches in length. Our cut 
shows it about two-fifths actual size. It may 





i DOs 
sansietienrsses So ree 
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be bent to a three-inch circle and will spring 
back into place, coming exactly straight again. 
It is furnished with a leather case, and when 
folded and put in its case it is just right for the 
vest-pocket, occupying no more space than a 
lead-pencil. It is the most compact foot 
pocket rule made, and is more convenient than 
@ wooden or ivory rule, and does not wear the 
pocket. The figures and divisions will never 
wear off, as is the case with wooden or ivory 
rules. 

} sHowine = Price 35 cents, post-paid. 

PEN. 











No. 74. 
The Crown Shawl and Book-Strap. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





This is an article that any one who carries a book, shawl, 
or bundle can appreciate, as it makes the parcel stronger 
by being strapped up tightly, and furnishes a handle where- 
with to carry Tr It has a polished black handle, and a pair 
of strong straps which can be adjusted by a patent device 
to fit any size parce]. It is light and neat, and will be a 
help‘ul traveling companion. 

Price post-paid, 25 cents. 


No. 95. The Ulster Horse-Tail Tie. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


The trouble and ill effects of 
mud, burrs, thistles, thorns, 
etc., on the tail of the horse 
are well known by horse own- 
ers. This is the latest and 
best thing on the market for 
tying up the tail. Horsemen 
everywhere pronounce it the 
only perfect tie, as it is small, 





light, ornamental, very sim- 
ple, and will not get out of 
order. Can be put on or taken 
of in a moment, and will not 
lose off, as is common with 
other ties. It out-sells all 
othe~s, and does its work per- 
fectly and satisfactorily. 

It consists of a stud or but- 
ton about the size of a half- 
do -r (tandsomely nickel- 
pla‘ec), attached to a s‘rong 
ra ber band 
Price pos‘-paid, 25 cents. 

















No. 290. Pocket Drinking-Cup. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 








This collapsing cup, as it is called, is a very convenient 
article to own and a decided novelty. It occupies no more 
space than a medium sized watch, so that it can be carried 
constantly without inconvenience. In their journeyings 
people often come across sweet springs of water which 
they long to taste, but generally are not able, a no cup is 
to be had. This cup is always handy. Its use in the ears. 
at picnics and the like. isinvaluable. It is made of nickel 
and inelosed in a handsome watch case, which can be 
attached toa chain if desired. 

Price 25 cents, post paid. 


No. 214. The Eagle’s Claw. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 
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For catching fish, small animals and birds. It may be 
used with a line the same as a fish-hook, or be fastened 
and left in the water, or under leaves, or in a tree; game 
once inits clutches cannot get away. It catches always 
by the head, which preserves skins and furs of animals 
from injury. Its victims may be released without hand- 
ling, which fact makes it popular with the ladies for fish- 
ing, as they do not have to touch the fish; nor is the bait 
often disturbed, for the “claw” springs before the bait is 
taken; it is therefore seldom that hands are ever soiled. 
The bait is put in while the “claw” is closed, sothere is no 
danger in setting it. It is made of brass and blued the 
color of fish-hooks, will not rust and is thoroughly well 
made, at the same time being light and portable; they may 
even be carried in the pocket. Price 25 cents, post-paid. 

a a 


No. 386. The Alphabetical Toy 
Panorama. 








Given for 1 New Subscriber. 
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SS 


IS AN ALLIGATOR AS 
VOU CAN PLAINLY SEE 









This toy will give endless employment to the little ones, 
an! they will unconsciously become self-taught in a de- 
lightful manner. By simply turning the crank the letters, 
with their beautiful illustrations, mating 26 Gbject les- 
sons, appear and disappear in and out of the barrel, every 
two letters making a simple rhyme. Building blocks, 
linen books, and similar toyscannot compete with this. It 
cannot be broken, and will last for years. The barrel is 
made of well-seasoned wood elegantly colored and polished. 
Th) pietures are printed on a slip of durable cloth 
two inches wide and 53 inches long. Size of barrel three 
inch s. 4 

Price 30 cents, post-paid. 














No. 75. Unique Pocket Toilet-Case. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


Nothing so useful, handy, com- 
plete,and handsome has ever before 
been produced for the money as 
this beautiful leather Toilet-Case. 
It is substantially made of crimson 
imitation Russia leather, and con- 
tains on one side a heavy French- 
plate,bevel-edge Looking Glass, true 
and clear, while opposite, fastened 
on a velvet cushion, are a handsome 
horn Comb, a superior bone Tooth- 
pick, and a polished steel Shoe-But- 
toner and Glove-Hook. ; 

The case shuts neatly with its 
leather flap, and it is of just the 
right pocket-size to be carried com- 
fortably. Once you get it and ex- 
perience its usefulness, you will 
wonder how you could ever have 
gotten along without it. 

Indispensable for travelers. Price 
25 cents by mail, post-paid. 








No. 29. Waste Sewing Silk. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. 
This silk comes in packages of one ounce each, consist- 
ing of about LOCO yards of remnants of various lengths, so 
put up that every yard can be used without waste. It is 





suitable for sewing, embroidery, crazy patchwork, mend- 
ing and other purposes. There are two sorts of packages; 
one contains all black silk and the other assorted colors 
and shades. It is furnished by one of the leading silk 
houses in the country, and if purchased regular would cost 
at least $1, but we can offer it for only 25 cents per pack- 
age, post-paid. 
ete 


No. 436. Pocket Photograph Album. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


This is something which 
we have long been looking 
for: a complete card album 
forthe pocket. Init can be 
gathered in compact form 
the many card photos 
which every one has in his 
“or her poss: ssion. It is 
strongly bound in durable 
pocket book form, made up 
with ee and can be se- 
# curely closed for carrying 
about and also for protect- 
ing the pictures. The cover 
isofaneat, checked design. 
The book measures 6x3°4 
inches and has space for 
12 ecards. Such an album 
will save from loss or dam- 
age and for ready reference 
those keepsakes and re- 
membrances which_other- 
wise would be found, when 
wanted, only with diffi- 
culty and loss of time. We 
offer this convenient little 
album for only 30 cents 
post paid. 


~~ No. 807. 
Marshall’s Ingenious Combination. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


Eleven Useful Household Tools, Combined in One, all 
for 30 cents. The lot. if bonght separately, would cost at 
least $2.75. It consists of a Tack-Puller, Can-Opener, 

2K) Nut-Crach er,Cork-Squeezer; 

also, for pruning and trim- 
ming plants, shrubbery, ete, 
and a Movable Wrench for 
adjusting nuts on stoves, 
pumps, guns, sewing-ma- 
chines, etc.; also, for squeez- 
ing the kinks out of the ends 
of stove pipes so thev will 
£0 together easily; a Pair of 
Pliers for pulling and cut- 
ting wire in putt'ng them 
up; it makes a useful Hand- 
Vise for filing or fixing arti- 
cles around the house or farm. This tcol alone is worth 
more ihanis a ked for the entire combination (see cuts 
above). For tipp‘ng hot kettles, lifting hot pans from the 
oven, and such like, there is no other device that equals 
this tool for such purposes. Th* vise part can be usec for 
pulling out picture or other nails from the wall, and the 
Shears are useful for cutting tin, ete. In fact, it will come 
in useful every day fora great many other purposes. 

Price 30 cents, post-paid. 
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D. H. BURRELL & COMPANY, 














Our Ten inch Danish-Weston Sepa- 
rator. Price $250. 

Capacity, at 7,000 rev. per minute, 700 Ibs. 
of milk per hour; at 7.500 rev. per minute, 
1,000 lbs. of milk per hour. 

The only system of extracting the cream 
from the milk that can be advantageously 
used where the cream-gathering plan is 
practiced. 





Plans for Cheese Factories and Creameries Furnished on ee 


Allof our Apparatus, such as Centrifugal Machines, Gang Presses, 
Vats, Boilers and Engines, ete., aud also seamless banda re, 
Cheese-Box Hoops and Rims, Butter Boxes, Annatto seed, An- 
nattoine, Kennets, as well as every: hing that enters into the manutae- 
ture of Cheese and Butter, are either manufactured or imported by us. We 

can guarantee them of best quality, and, as we are manufacturers, we can 
make lowest prices for best goods. In making finest Butter and Cheese, 
USE ONLY the Danish Rennet Extract, Butter Color aud Cheese 
Color furnished by us. Our goods can be obtained from our authorized 
agents in all dairy districts. _A// patents involved are owned by us. We sel 
to all parties, quaranteeing them in the right to use our goods free from all 
claims from any other parties whomsoever. 


We welcome visitors to our Stock Farms. Model Creameries, 
Silos, ete., at LITTLE FALLS, N. Y., where we shall with pleasure 


DANISH - WESTON GREAM SEPARATORS. 


Capacity for separating the cream, from 1,800 to 2,500 Ibs. of milk per 
our. 


PRICES :—15 Inch Standard Machine, 8375; 15 Inch Hansen 
& Brunn Gutter Machine, $400; 25 Inch Standard Ma- 
chine, #575. 

Warranted the best for Creameries. By means of these machines the 
Creamerymen are epabled to take out every particle of the cream from 
the milk when ir is fresh, or immediately after it is drawn from the cows, 
thus furnishing the best quality of cream and leaving the skim-milk pure 
= sweet. and in the best need condition for feeding to Pig not alves “— ~ show the latest and most approved methods, together with the best possible 
other stock. [Tes imonial, from the most prominent manufacturers 0 = a 
butter thronghout the country. Machinery and Apparatus, in every department. Correspondence solicited. 


Address D. H. BURRELL & CO. (formerly Burrell & Whitman), LITTLE FALLS, N. Y., U.S.A. 


OUR FACTORIES ARE LOCATED AS FOLLOWS: 





LITTLE 4 ALLS, N.Y.—Vats, Tinware and general supplies; also Stock Farm, Silos, ete. | WYANDOTTE, MICH.—All Box Material, Barrel Hoops, Thin Veneers, Head Linings, etc. 
ROME, N.Y. Patent Gang Pi esses aud Hoops, Vats, ete., and Depot for Dairy Supplies. | POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y.—Boilers & Engines, Cheese and Butter Triers, Knives, Mills, ete, 
RODE LPHIA. PA.—Cream-Separating Mac hines. SUNDEKLAND, V T.—Butter Pac kage. 











“JONES HE PAYS THE FREIGHT.” 


WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS, 
FREICHT PAID. 












5-TON WACON SCALES, $60. 
BEAM BOX, BRASS TARE BEAM. 


All Kinds Made. Send for Circulars. For Free Price-List, address 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


(MENTION AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PREMIUM LIST.) 
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STANDARD DAIRY GOODS. 


WE DO MAKE 


The Rectangular Churn. 


to churn. 





The “easiest and quickest” One churn at 


wholesale where we have no agent. 


[ ever Butter Worker. 











Positively the cheapest and best Worker for Farm 

Dairies. 
. 

Automatic and Roller Workers, 

Of different kinds which are plain and durable. 

. 

(turtis Improved Factory Churn, 

wa 

For Creamery use, has no equal. It is “the Stand- 


ard” among the best class of Creamerymen wherever used. 


(Vjason's Power. Butter-Worker 


No Power Worker bas given so good satisfaction. It 
is termed * The Best.” 


Hjurtis Oil-Test Churn. 


This churn is desizned for Creamery use, to determine 
the value of each patron’s cream. Cream varies in its 
Butter value more than 40 per cent. 








Catalogue, fully illustrating our manufactures, sent on application. 


ence solicited. 


CORNISH, CURTIS & GREENE, 





(urtis Hand Oil-Test Churn for Milk. 


The relative Butter value of each cow in the herd de- 
termined by the oil test. 


Refrigerator Tanks, 


Largely used in the Western 
Cream, being preferred to cans. 


(‘ream and Cheese Vats, 


Of all kinds and sizes, made only from the best stock 
obtainable. 


Hurts Shipping Box for Print Butter. 


Is made with dead-air spaces so that no ice is needed 
in shipping. 


Wee se 


Everything that the farmer wants for his Dairy. 
complete for the Creamery and Cheese Factory. 


Fnsilage Seed Corn, 


For the Western States and Territories. 
. s 
Wind Mills, 
eee 


Of our own make, 





States for gathering 








| 


Outfits 











both Vane and Vaneless, at wholesale. 


Correspond- 


Manufacturers, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 








‘THE FOLDING SAW. 








COMPARATIVELY ¥ h Runs Easy. 


A NEW 
«NVENTION. 


Actually saves the labor of one man. 


NO BACKACHE. 


25,000 NOW 
SUCCESSFULLY 
BEING USED! 







peplod 


Adopted by all foreign countries as well as the U. S, 


Write for Descriptive Catalogue containing testimonials from hundreds of people who have sawed 


from 4 to 9 cords daily. 


Easiest and fastest selling tool on earth. 


Thousands sold yearly. Agency 


can be had where there isa vacancy. A New Invention for filing saws sent free with every machine, 
by the use of this tool everybody can file their own saws now and do it better than the gage ay om 
8 


can without it. Adapted to all cross-cut saws. 


Every one who owns a saw should have one. 


your 


dealers or write FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 303-311 S. Canal Sty Chicago, Ill 











charge for his services. 


CHAFFEE’S PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 


OSWECO, N. Y. 


== Teaches SHORTHAND BY MAIL and personally, and secures good positions 
for pupils when competent; 


he also furnishes business; men Stenographers without 


General Agent for the CALIGRAPH, the best writing-machine made. 








SLUG 





THRIP-JUIC 


SOLD BY THE SEEDSMEN. 
For Pamphlet, address FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


KILLS LS INSECTS on PLANTS 
INDOORS OR OUT. 


KiLLS SCALE INSECTS 
AND MEALY BUGS. 


SHOT 





——>> -_<__>> << S———_—_ 


| sketches of travel, history, biography, etc., articles 
| on home dressmaking, the care of the sick, and 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Grasses for Name.—laul Beachy, Garrett Co., 
Md.: The sample of grass you send us is Panicum 
crus-galli, or barnyard grass. It is an annual, pos- 
sessing some value as a forage plant, but not suffi- 
cient to make it worth cultivating at the expense 
of re-seeding every year. I. M. Bassett sends us 
some fine samples of rye grass (Lolium perenne). 
It is a forage grass, which has for centuries held 
the same position with English farmers that timo- 
thy has in this country. A spirited discussion of 
its merits has been going on recently in the Eng- 
lish agricultural papers. It is not as permanent in 
this country as in the moister climate of England, 
but it has valuable qualities. 


SEND 


FOR A COPY OF 


Peterson’s fflagazine, 


The Best and Cheapest 
of the Lady’s-Books. 


It is without a rival in the excellence of its 
stories and novelets, the beauty of its illustrations, 
the completeness of its fashion and work-table 
departments, and the helpfulness of its many mis- 
cellaneous articles. It numbers among its contrib- 
utors some of our best-known authors. 

Eight novelets, nearly one hundred short stories, 








household management, numerous designs for 
needlework, embroidery, knitting, painting, ete., 
will be given during 1890, making a volume of 
nearly 1200 pages. 

Terms: Two Dollars per year, with great redue- 
tions to clubs and fine premiums for getting up 


clubs. 
Sample-copy free, to get up a club with. 


Address 


Peterson’s Magazine, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


annEGOLDES 


HUNTING CASE 











Gent's orLady’sSize 


+18. 


WITH ELGI N, WALTHAM, or any 
POPULAR BRAND OF AMERICAN MOVEMENT 

We will send to any address one of these beautiful, 
weil-tinished Watches, with a full guarantee that they 
will wear well at least 20 years, you to have the priv- 
ilege of examination before you pay for it, and | 
if not perfectly satisfactory to be returned to us | 
at our expense. No such offer has ever been made | 
by any one, The quality is as good as is | 


Generally sold for $38 to $40. | 


We feel sure that your Watch will sell many others for 
us if you willshow it and speak a well-deserved word 
of praise for us to your friends, and thus by very large 
sales we will be permitted to continue the sale at this 
low price. We will give you ample evidence of our 
ability and intention to make go. d our 
RITTEN CUARANTEE, 

which accompanies each Watch. We are mannfacturers 
and save you all middlemen’s profits. In ordering. state 
the make of movement preferred, and give us an idea of 
the style of case, and we will do our best to please you, 
Write us for any fuller information, references, 


PENN WATCH CoO., 
140 S. THIRD ST. PHILADELPHIA. 











Send 10 Cents in P,. O. Stamps to 
FE & 0, WARD, PRODUCE COMMIS. 
SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving re advice about SHIPPING 
PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City 








CALIFORNIA, Inyo County, Owen’s Valley. Twenty 
sections $1.50 per acre—50 cts per acre cash, $1 per acre 
in three years. withous interest. Colusa county—20 and 
40 acre farms #30 per acre—1-3 cash, balance in2 and 8 
years. Als» land in every county. Send for map of C me 
nia International Land Co., 809 Market St., S. F., 


ate 
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No. 117. 
The Microscope Pencil- 
Case. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


PENCIL-CASE, 
PrN 




















This Pencil-Case is an exceedingly use- 
ful and instructive instrument for the 
use of scbool-children. It consists of a 
highly-finished brass tube, seven inches 
long ard one ‘neh in diameter, with 
ornamented ends. 
a complete simple Microscope, with 
perforated sides for the admission of 
light, having a magnifying power of 
about fifteen diameters. It is very effi- 
cient and convenient for the examina- 
tion of minerals, insects, flowers, ete. 


The cover contains 


The Microscope can be used indepen- 
dent of case, and when not in use can be 
replaced in cover. A woolen ball is 
placed below the lens to protect it from 
being scratched, and at the same time 
can be made useful as a@ pen-wiper. 

Price post-paid 25 cents. 











MICROSCOPE IN USE. 


<a> 


No. 298, 
Combination Nail-cutter 
and Shoe-buttoner. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





Our cut shows this compact and useful 
tool, actual size. There is a slot on the 
end of the file and nail-cleaner blade for 
cutting the nails, as seen in the iilustra- 
tion. It is alwtys ready for use and is 
warranted to do its wo:k with ease either 
riding or walking, as the jolt in no way 
interferes with the opera‘ion. It is as 
readily operated with the left hand as the 
right. Inno way can you cut your nails 
as readily, nicely and evenly as with this 
litle instrument. A first-class shoe-)ut- 
toner is also attached. The hinges at 
the ends allow either or both blades 
to open out when in use. 

Price 3 ) cents, post-paid. 


No. 27. Pocket Atlas of 
the World. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





This book is 
brimful of infor- 
mation. It con- 
tains 92 colored 
maps embracing 
every state and 
territory in the 
United States, 
and every covn- 
try in the world, 
and is illustrat«d 
by more than 100 
colored diagra. s, 
tables, ete. There 
ae 95 pages of 
«leariy printed 
and instructive 
matter, giving the 
latest statistics. 
In this book may 
be found the area 
and population of 
the various coun- 
tries, their princi- 
pal products, ex- 
ports and_ im- 
ports, length of 
rive s area of 
seas and lak s, 
and tells in sn all 

iso sa5 ‘ space a surprising 
amo u, t of accurate information in regard to the histo y, 
government, climate, ponul -tion, ete., of each region. — It 
is neatly bound in durable cloth covers neatly decorated. 

Price 25 cents, post-paid. 
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7 No. 310. Ogilvie’s Pocket Manual. | 
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Given for 1 New | 
Subscriber. | 


A universal hand-book 
for ready refereuce. Con- 
tains one million useful 
facts and figures. 

The times are peculiar- 
ly calculated to increase 
every perso ’s desire to 
makeand save money. 
New and improve. man 
agement of business and 
financial affairs, ant econ 
omy in daily expenses of 
all kinds. are the univer- 
And almost 


sal siudy, 


every one has feli the 
need—ihe great and 
pressing need, seme- 





times—of a concise and 
thoroughiy practical 
han I-book, calculated to 
aid him in his plans of thrift and mansgement. Especial- 
ly is there a demand tor a volume of this character, for the 
self education of young men and young women for the 
realities of life on the farm, in the counting-room, the 
workshop, and the household. 

Yo meet this great popular want this valuable work 
has been prepared. — It is «1 markable book. It contains 
a larger amount of valuable info: mation on practical 
matters, in —— for ready use, than can be bought 
ia any other furm for #5. 

It contains #l-o Sta istical Tables of Practical Value for 
Mechanics, Merchants, Editors, Lawyers, Printers, Do:- 
tors, Farmers, Lumbermen, Bankers, Bookkeepers, Poli- 
ticians, and all classes of workers in every department of 
yuman effort, and containing a compilation ot facts for 
reference on va ious subjects, being an — of matters 
Historica). Stat s ical, Biographical, Political, Geographi- 
cal, and of g ‘ne al interest. 

In fact. no »erson who ean read the English language 
should be without a copy of it. It contains 250 pages and 
is pound in sil« cloth, limp. Price post-paid 25 cen.s. 


—. 


No, 153. The Key-Ring Door-Securer. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 











It is light, extremely handsome and taking in appear- 
ance, is practically indestructible, and will so securely 
fast’ n any door with a quarter turn of the thumb-piece 
that it cannot be opened from the outsise without tearing 
the frame of the door apart. _Itis carried on the key-ring 
with an ordinary bunch of keys (and _is not as large as 
most keys).s that ir is always accessible and at hand. It 
is » ade of cast-steel and finished in heavy, polished, solid 
nickel-plate, weighs less tha three-quarters of an ounce, 
and is made to bear the heaviest usage. 

Price 25 cents, post-paid. 


No. 86. 
Weeden’s Luminous Match Safe. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





Adapted for use with the American and Swedish “ Safe- 
ty” as well as all other 
kinds of matches. The 
luminous surface is war- 


af ' 3 ranted not to contain any- 
, fee =thing inflammable or in- 
| hay jurious, and to Jast for 
rst Al) 1 ra oe a 7 


many years unimpaired. 
The Safe is mace from 
sheet metal resembling 
copper, in a strong, com- 
pact form, and intended 
not only to be a conven- 
ient receptacle for good 
and burnt matches, but 
to show during the night 


the luminous word “Matches,” as a cuideto fin ing is 
cuntenis in darkness. The design and finish are such that 
it serves during the day as an ornament wherever is may 
be piaced. 

Price, post-paid, 25 cents. 





No. 482. Gentlemen’s Fancy Muffler. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 

How often, through leaving the throat 
and neck exposed even to the slight chill 
of an autumn night, is a ¢angerous cold 
contracted! To avoid all such risks every 
gentleman should have @ muffler in his 
wardrobe. The one shown in the illus- 
tration is of extra large size, intended to 
fold and tie closely around the throat. It 
is gotten up very handsomely in a large, 
fancy pattern, displaying the richest col- 
ors, harmoniously blended with a bright 
fancy border, and is well fitted for use on 
all occasions. It is warranted to wash 
and wear well, and in every way prove a 
satisfactory article. 

Price 25 cents, post-paid. | 
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Hand-Books for. Flanine wad Profit. 


b will send any one of these books for the advertised 
price. 

For a Club of Three Subscribers we will present any of 
the following books to the value of $1. For $1.75 we will 
send the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for one year and #1 
worth of these books. as may be selected. For $2.50 we 
will send the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST two years 
and any of these books to the value of $1. Sent post-paid 
in every case. 


PAYNE’S BUSINESS LETTER WRITER 
AND MANUAL OF COMMER- 
CIAL FORMS.— Containing speri- 
men Letters on all possible business 
t: pics,with appropriate answers. Con- 
taining gen-ral information with re-; 
gard to business matters, the rules for’ 
punctuation, the abbreviations most! 
used in the mercantile world, a die- 
tionary of mercantile terms. a table 
of synonyms, and other information 
which may _be of value to the busi- 
ness man. New edition, revised and 
enlarged. 216 pages, board covers, 
Price 50 cents post-paid. 


CUSHING’S MANUAL. Revised Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections. Noone who wishes to 
tale part in the proceedings of any organized body can 
afford todo without the help of this little volume; know- 
ledze of its contents alone is a valuable education, and 
the price is so moderate that no one need deprive himself 
of its teachings. Also containing the Constitution of the 
United States and the Declaration of Independence. 200 
pages. paper cover. Price 25 cents postpaid. 

THE STANDARD HOYLE.—A new and complete 
authority on all games as 
~— at this present 

ime. It includes allthe 

Card Games,Chess,Check- 
ers, Dominoes. Backgam- 
mon, Dice, Billiards. Base- 
ball, and_all other field 
ames. This is the best 
book for settling disputes 
or wagers, being recog- 
nized as the modern 
standard authority. 530 
pages. paper cover. Price 50 cer ts post-paid. 

WILSON’S BALL-ROOM GUIDE AND CALL- 

BOOK.—The most complete published. containing 
full and requi-ite information for the givine of Receptions, 
Parties, Balls, ete., with clear directions for calling out 
the figures of every dance, together with thirty-eight 
pa es of the latest and most fashionable copyright music, 
and containing nearl one hundred figures for the Ger- 
man. Bound in illuminated paper cover. 

Price 50 cents post-paid. 

DUNBAR’S COMPLETE HAND-BOOK OF 
ETIQUETTE.—This work presents, 
in a clear and intelligible manner, the 
whole art and philesophy of Etiquette. 
Among the contents are: Bodily De, 
portment, Speak Grammatically, Self- 
respect, Pedantry, Social Characters, 
Traveling, Useful Hints on Conversa- 
tion, Forms of Invitation, Letters of 
Introduction, Bridal Etiquette, Ball- 
room Etiquette, etc., ete. 

Bound in boards, cloth back. 

Price 50 cents post-paid. 


SHORT-HAND FOR EVERYBODY.-— By E. B. 
BuRNS.—The method which is expla ned and illustrated 
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‘ in his book is the simplest, swiftesr and most legible mode 


of Short-Hand writing ever presented for general adoption, 
This system of Short-Hand is as lezible as Common writ- 
ing. Suchis the simplicity of the art that its principles 
may be mastered in afew hours. Two hours’ daily prac-. 
tice for three montbs inreading and writing it will enabia 
any one, young or old, to make verbatim reports of ser- 
mons, lectures, ete., and to read them at any time, readily 
and accurately. Wih this 'ocok alone you can perfect 
yourself in a short iime so that you will have a pleasant 
and profitable occupation. Sent post-paid for 25 cents. 

THE TAXIDERMIST’S MANUAL.—T is book is 

, @ complete manual of in- 
struction for the use of 
beginners and amateurs in 
the art of Taxidermy, with 
21 descriptive illustra. 
tions. Thestudy of natur- 
al history from actual spe« 
cime''s is fast becoming 
popular, and there is a 
gveat demand for collec. 
tions of native birds and 
quadrupeds,insects,shells, 
plants, ete., by public insti- 
tutions avd pt vate cus- 
tomers. A boy can ea-il 
earn from $100 torg2 
per year in mounting birds 
and quadrup ‘ds fer publi¢e 
museums and customers 
enerally. With this illustrated manual a person cap 
earn in a short time this interesting and instructive art 
Se:.t post-paid for 25 cents. 


HUNTERS’ AND TRAPPERS’ GUIDE.—A bey 
who has never handled a 
or set asnare Or caught a fish er 
cured @ skin can learn to do + 
¥ these things without any tea@h. 
er but this book. The myst 
of making, setting, and bait 
traps successfully isshown, Th 
‘est methods of catching a 
ki ds of fish, either inthe se 
lake, or river, is told practicall 
nd understandingly. Th wholé 
ort of managing and trainin 
dogs for sporting purposes, al 
bout the care of skins and furs, 
| sothat they will bring the hight 
est market price, is given, with 
avast amount of other valuabl@ 
information rela‘ ing to the hunter’s craft. 
Price 25 cents post-paid. 


CARPENTER’S MANUAL.-—Instructs in the ar& 
of tools and the various operations of the trade, in+ 
cluding drawing for, carpenters, forins of contracts, speci- 
fications, etc., with plain instructi-ns for beginners, andt 
full glossar. of terms used in the trade. Also gives 
plans and specifications for building a number of frames 
houses. Illustrated. Price 50 cents postpaid. 
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Valuable 
Practical 





Profits in Poultry. 


256 PAGES. 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Treats on the following subjects: POULTRY-RAISING—GENERAL POULTRY 
HOUSES—SPECIAL PURPOSE POULTRY HOUSES—POULTRY-HOUSE CONVEN- 
IENCES—NATURAL INCUBATION—CARE OF CHICKENS—COOPS—ARTIFICIAL 
INCUBA TION—PREPARATION—CAPONIZING—POULTRY-KEEPING AS A BUS- 
INESS—HINTS ABOUT MANAGEMENT—POPULAR BREEDS—DISEASES OF 
POULTRY —PARASITES UPON POULTRY—RAISING TURKEYS - RAISING 
GEESE—RAISING DUCKS—ORNAMENTAL POULTRY—THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE. | 
CONTAINS 100 ILLUSTRATIONS of everything pertaining to the suc- 

cessful raising of poultry—equally 


valuable to the amaveur fancier, the professional breeder, or the farmer. 


THOROUCHLY PRACTICAL. 


Embodying the experiences and practices of the most prominent and success- 
ful poultry-raisers—which has at once become the recognized authority. 


F R ALL LOCALITIES The teachings of the work are not of a local character 
s but are adapted for all localities and cli- 


mates. ‘To the novice as wellas to the most experienced poultryman it is of inesti- 








mable value whatever the object may be, the production of eggs, broilers, table or 
market fowls. ‘The chapter on artificial incubation alone is worth many times 
the price of the book to any one engaged in poultry-raising as a business. 





“Farm Appliances.” 


Describing Numerous Useful and Labor-Saving Appliances, which 
will be found of great value in every department 
of Farm Work. 


198 PACES. 250 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Every one who owns or lives upon a farm—every gardener and householder—ir: fact. 
‘everybody who is interested in contrivances and appliances for labor-saving—will be 
glad to have this useful book. 


IT DESCRIBES AND ILLUSTRATES 


Vehicles, rollers, harrows, and markers; racks, mangers, stanchions, and troughs; wells, 
pumps, cisterns; stump-pullers and derricks; small tools; appliances for the barn, pas 
ture, and dairy; for handling hay, corn fodder, and fertilizers; appliances for slaught- 
ering hogs and curing the meat; appliances for the garden and orchard,etce. 


A REVOLUTION IN INVENTIONS. 


The time has long gone by v hen men were compelled to work their farms with the 
simplest, roughest implements, “main strength” being what they depended upon 
chiefly, for getting through the daily round of toil. All that is changed, and wonder- 
fully for the better. This most useful and attractive work, with its two hundred 
and fifty illustrations, gives a good idea of what revolutions many inventions have 
wrought in the modes of farming. 


It Tells How To Make Simple Appliances 


Which help one to do the work of many—which secure comfort to the animals about the 
farm—which supply the house with good water—which save time and are a constant 
help. There are chapters on appliances for the barn, pasture, and dairy ; for 
the garden and orchard; for handling hay and corn fodder; for slaugh- 
tering and curing the meat. There are descriptions and illustrations of wells, 
pumps, cisterns, and filters; of stump-pullers, derricks, and slings; of ve- 
hicles, rollers, harrows, and markers. 

List of Contents.—CHAPTER I. Racks, Mangers, Stanchions, Troughs.—II. Vehi- 
cles, Rollers, Markers, and Harrows.—III. Small Tools and Appiiances.—IV. Appli- 
ances for the Barn, Pasture, and Dairy.—V. Wells, Pumps, Cisterns, and Filters.—VI. 
Appliances for Handling Hay and Corn Fodder.—VII. Stump-Pullers, Derricks, and 
Siings.—VIII. Preparing and Hand ing Fertilizers —IX. Appliances for the Garden 
and Orchard.—X. Appliances for Slaughtering Hogs and Curing the Meat. 

Most of the appliances are of such simple construction that any one, handy in the 
use of a few tools, can make them, and so find profitable employment on rainy days, or 
when other work cannot be done. 
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BOOK 


These Books Will Be Found Invaluable to Every Farmer, or to Any One Interested in Rural Affairs. 


These Four Books Contain 940 Pages of Reading Supplemented by Over 770 Illustrations, 


We will send any one of these books for 50 cents each, post-paid; or, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.60. All four will 
be sent for $2 post-paid, and in addition will include A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, FREE. For $2.75 we 
will send the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for two years and all four books post-paid. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH, but we have just issued a special edition for the exclusive use of the subscription department of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. They are printed on good paper, neatly bound in flexible cloth covers, and every one interested in the subjects treated should own them. 














For Farmers 
5 and Others. 





These books have never before been offered for less than 


FENCES, GATES AND BRIDGES. 


300 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Many works have been published upon rural architecture, and almost numberless 
plans, not only for the dwelling, but also for barns and all out-buildings; but this, we 
elieve, is the first book published devoted altogether to fences, gates and bridges It 
has not come before its time. Multitudes throughout the country will be glad to secure 
such a work. Itis packed fullof most useful information. Who that lives on a farm, 
or in any country village, nas not been compelled to give time and thought and work to 
either fence or gate or bridge, if not to all these, about his house? ‘The three hun- 
dred illustrations are mainly those of fences, gates, etc., which have been made and 
used and their value thus proved. 


eee Ke Kee cand aie 


_, Rail and Other Primitive Fences. Virginia Rail Fence; Laying a Rail Fenee; : 
Staking and Wiring; A Fence of Stakes and Riders; A Pole Fence; Fences for Soil 
Liable to Heave; Other Primitive Fen-es. 

Stone and Sod Fences. How a Stone Wall Should be Built; Building a Stone 
Fence; Truck for Moving Stones; Re-enforcing a Stone Wall; A Composite Shence; A 
Prairie Sod Fence. 

Board Fences. Building Board Fences; Fences for Land Subject to Overflow; A 
Fence Board Holcer; Re-enforcing a Board Fence. 

Picket Fences. A Good Garden Fence; A Southern Picket Fence; Fences of 
Split Pickets; Ornamental Picket Fences; Rustic Picket Fences; Light Picket Fences; 
Hand-Made Wire and Picket Fences; Fetices of Wire and Pickets. 

_ Barb-Wire Fence. Statistics and Forms of Barb Wire; How to Set_Barb- Wire 
Fence; Unreeling and Stretching Barb Wire; Wire Stretchers; Building Wire Fence 
on Uneven Ground 

Fences of Barb Wire and Boards. 
Bracketed Fei.ce; Dog-Proof Fence. 

Hedges. The Best Hedge Plants; Planting and Care of Osage Hedges; Hedges for 
the South; Ornamental Hedges and Screens. 

Portable Fences and Hurdles. Portable Board Fences; Portable Fences of 
Poles and Wire; Portable Fences for Windbreaks; Portable Poultry-Fences; Portable 
Foiding Fence; Temporary Wire and Iron Fences. 

Fences for Streams and Gullies. Flood Fences; Portable Wire 
Watering-Place in a Cieek. 

Making and Setting Posts. Making Fence Posts; A Post-Holder; Driving 
Fence Posts by Hand; To Drive Posts Withcut Splitting; A Powerful Post-Driver; Set- 
ting a Gate Post; Live Posts; Mending a Split Post; Hook for Wiring Posts; Drawing 
Fence Posts; Lifiing Posts by Hand; Splicing Fence Posts; Application of Wood Pre- 
servatives; Iron Fence Posts, 

Gates and Fastenings. Wooden Gates; A Very Substantial Farm Gate; A 
Strong avd Neat Gate; Light Iron Gates; Self-closing Gates; Gate for a Village Lot; A 
Chinese Door or Gate Snring; Lifting Gates; Rustic Gates; Balance Gates; Gate for 
Snow: Weather: West India Farm Gates; Gate Hinges of Wood; Double Gates; Double 
Lateched Gates; Improved Slide Gate; A Combined Hinge and Sliding Gate; Gates of 
Wood and Wire; A Good and Cheap Farm Gate; An Improved Wire Gate; Taking Up 
or Sag in Gates; Good Gate Latches; Top Hinge of Farm Gate; Gateways in ire 

‘ence. 

Wickets and Stiles. Iron Wickets; Wooden Wickets; Stiles for Wire Fencing. 

Fence Law. Fencing Out or Fencing In; Division Fences; Highway Fences; 
What isa Legal Fence? Railroad Fences. ; E ‘s y ° 

Country Bridges and Culverts. Strength of Bridges; Braces and Trusses; 
Abutments, Piers and Railings; Bridges for Gullies; Road Culverts. 


Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. 


There is probably more pleasure and profit to be obtained from the cultivation of 
the best varieties of small fruits than from any other branch of farming. Thousauds of 
families have teen made independent from their cultivation. There is a constantly 
increasing demand fora good quality of small fruits, and as a rule no apparent pros- 
pects of the markets being fully supplied. 


THE RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY This is the first work exclusively de- 

s voted to Small Fruits, and is the rec- 
ognized authority. It is equally adapted to the needs and requirements of the private 
cultivator and the market grower. 


RESULTS OF EXPERIENCE. 


It contains the results of years of successful fruit-growing and covers the 
whole ground of propagating Small Fruits, Their Culture, Varieties, Packing 
for Market, ete. While very full on the other fruits, the Curra::ts and Raspberries 
have been more carefully elaborated than ever before, and in this important part of his 


book the author has had the invaiuable counsel of Charles Downing. 


THE FRUITS TREATE BARBERRY, STRAWBERRY. _RASP- 

s BERRY, BLACKBERRY. DWARF 
CHERRY. CURRANT. GOOSEBERRY, CORNELIAN CHERRY, CRAN- 
BERRY, HUCKLEBERRY, SHEPERDIA. All the processes of propagation, 
rout grafting, budding, etc., are described and illustrated. 


Insect Enemies and Remedies. 


The principal insect enemies of the various fruits are illnstrated. Their habits ef 
life are fully treated and simple and inexpensive practical remedies are given 
for,their control and extermination. This feature alone will save thousands of dollars 
to growers every year. 


AT AND PACKING The chapter on gathering and packing the 

s fruit is a valuable one, and in it are figured 
all the baskets and boxes now in common use. It will prove an invaluable aid to every 
one interested in fruit culture. It contains 298 pages and over 120 illustrations. 


188 PACES. 


Combined Wire and Board Fence; A 
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OPEN TO CONVICTION 


Read and Decide for Yourself. 
“Dr. Haas’ Hog Remedy is a certain pre- 
ventive of Disease, making pigs thrive well 
and gain flesh fast.’’ 
J.H. WALTON, Birmingham, England 
(Purveyor to H. M. the Queen, and H. R. H. 
she Prince of Wales.) 
“Pigs fed with Haas’ Remedy I consider chol- 
sara proof.”?’ JOHN HORTON, Unadilla, Neb. 
‘““Would not be without it.” _ 
HENRY FOSTER, M. D., 
Prop. ‘‘ Sanitarium,” Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
And hundreds of similar testimonials from 
well known Breeders and Feeders. 


| WILL INSURE HOGS 


WHEN FED. MY REMEDY 


WRITEFOR TERMS 


REFERENGE=ANY BANK 
mh OR MERCANTILE AGENCY. 





G ~ 


DR. Jos. HAAS’ 


HOG AND POULTRY REMEDY 


USED SUCCESSFULLY 14 YEARS. 
PREVENTS DISEASE, | ARRESTS DISEASE, 
STOPS COUGH, EXPELS WORMS, 
.NCREASES FLESH, | HASTENS MATURITY. 


PRICES 2 25 lb. cans, $12.50; $2.50, $1.25 and 
150c.apackage. Largest are cheapest. 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 
Write for circular. Send 2 ct. stamp for ‘‘Hog- 
dlogy,’’ a 64 page pamphlet on swine. Mention 
shis paper.JOS.HAAS,V.S. INDIANAPOLIS, INO 


ELEGANT GIFT 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


GOLDOID WATCH. 


This is an open face, finely finish- 
ed, smooth, 4 oz. full Bassine case, 
made of that perfect imitation of 
Pure Gold—GOLDOID—one solid 
metal, in appearance like SOLID 
GOLD. It is made bythe celebrat- 
ed Keystene Watch Case Co.. of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and is_warrant- 
ted not totarnish and to 
retain its brilliancy as 
long as VIRGIN GOLD. 
In fact these cases 8» 
¢ osely resemble gold both 
in density and color that 
it requires the most pow- 
erfulacids and very skil- 
ful experts to detect the 
‘ifference. It is DUST 
AND DAMP PROOF and 
f, lias solid bow, cap, crown 
and thumb pieces. It is 

he strongest, most dura- 
le and cheapest watch in 
he market, and in appear- 
ince equal to any SOLID 
tOLD WATCH. You will 
have the credit of carry- 
ing & magnificent $100 
Solid Geld Watch, and 
which for use is just as de- 
sirable. The movement 
isa very fine WALTHAM 
style, full jewelled, quick 
train expansion balance, 
patent pinion, accurately 
regulated and adjusted 
and fully warranted for 
five years. Ea u watch guaranteed to keep excellent time 
and to give perfcct satisfaction or money cheerfully 
refunded. <A guarantee is sent with each watch. These 
watches are sold every where for $20, and we have been 
getting £9.50, but for the next sixty days, to introduce 
them and secure active agents, we will sell them for $4.75. 
Send 50 cents in stamps as a guarantee of good faith and 
we willsend you the watch by Express, C. 0. D., subject 
to examination; if perfectly satisfactory you pay the agent 
the balance, $4.25, otherwise nothing. SPECIAL OFFER: 
Order immediately, sending $4.75 in full with order, and 
we will send watch by registered mail, including beautiful 
Goldoid Chain and Charm FREE, and if yours is the first 
order from that town, we will give you the exclusive 
agency for the sale of our Catalogue Goods and send you 
FREE in addition to the waich a valuable sample outfit 
of fine solid jewelry, consisting of rings, chains, pins, 
charms, cte., ete. Order one Watch and you will be sure 
to want more. Illustrated catalogue for 2c stamp. No 
watch like this was eve” advertised in a paper before. No 
such bargain ever offered. 

If you sell 6 in GO days we will give you_one 
watchfree. H. R. HARDENBROOK, President, 












WANTED. 









ASPINWALL 





PLANTS 





CORN 
LANTER FERTILIZERS 
Better than Ever. ieceeiit aici 


cular, Mention this paper. 


PERFECT mo ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO, 


RAPID WORK. 





THREE RIVERS, MICHICAN. 








PRICES—EASY INSTALLMENTS 


Description of Action —‘‘THE VESPER”— Style No. 55 
5 Oct., 14 Stops, Sub-Bass, 2 Octave Couplers, 2 Knee Swells 
~ CONTAINS SETS OF ORCHESTRAL REEDS AS FOLLOWS 
One set of Large Powerful . . Sub-Baas, 13 reeds 

One set of exquisitely .pure,sweet Melodia, 37 reeds 

: Setof rich, mellow, smuvth Diapason, 24 reeds 

Setof charmingly brilliantCeleate, 24 reeds 

. leasing, melodious Viola, 13 reeds 





> HOW TO ORDER—Send reference 
as to your responsibility from your 
Postmaster or Storekeeper 
eal with and Organ will beshipped on 10 
ays test trial. itsuits you are tosend us 
firat payment, $25.00, and payfreight. Should it 
not suit it can be returned and we wil pey freight char- 
Lgth45 &espoth ways. Large beautifully Ills, Catalogue FREE 


in.; Depth 2lin.; 














325 1b3.C PIANO & ORCAN CO. 
—including ENSILAGE AND FODDER Gui/ERS 


SMALLEY [000sseratis Scere ote 


& CIRCULAR SAW MACHINES, FARM ENGINES & PLOWS, 
are positively ahead of all others in the country,and s@ 

warranted. Shipped to any responsible farmer in the U. 8, or Canada, subjectta 

30 days? trial, and to return at eur expense if not proving just as warranted, We 
are prepared to build Carriers any length, guaranteed to run at —" desired angle to suis 
silos, and claim Smalley Carriers positively superior to allothers. Our 1889 * it Pays 

Pamphlet” should be read by every intelligent farmer interested in dairy- : 
ing or stock raising. It contains the very latest information relative to 

ical stock feeding. Will be mailed free to responsible 

farmers only, upon application, providing mention ts made 
of paper in which this advertisement was noticed. 


SMALLEY MFG. CO. <= 
en | ZZ 




























ginal patent for Bucket Carriers, 
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All others are frauds or infringements, 


_——— 










Special introducti 
prices and terms, 


N. 18.—We control ort 
















S615) House. 


of buildings honse you ought to buy the new 
merican Architecture, or every man 


Tf you are thinkin 
book, Palliser’s A a 
complete builder, prepared by Pailiser, Palliser & Co., the well 
kuown architects. 

There is not a Builder or any one intending to Build or otherwise 
futerested thatcan afford tobe withoutit, Itisa practical work and 
evetybody buysit. The aeeant most popular work ever 


of two Acres a , 
it. Noheavy Chains or rods to handle, 


issued on Building. Nea:ly four hundred drawings. A $5 book in MES MILNE & St 
size and style, but we have deterr .ed to make it meet the popular 


EEP 


= 
itting. A man, aboy and ahorsecanoperate 


i The crop on a few 
acres the first year will pay for the Machine, It will only cost 
you @ postal card to send for an Illustrated Catalogue, giving 
Address the Manufacturers, 


JAMES MILNE & SON; SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA, 








demand, to suit the times, so that it can be easily reached by all. 
\ This book contains 104 pages 11 x I4inchesin size, and consists of 
large 9 x 12 plate pages giving plans, elevations, perspective views, 
descriptions, owners’ names, actual cost of construction, no guess 
work, and instructions How to Build 70 Cottages, Villas, 
Double Houses, Brick Biock Houses, suitable for city suburbs, town 
and country, houses for the farm and werkingmen’s homes for all 
tections of the country, and costing from $300 to $6, 500; also Barns, 
Stables, School House, Town Hall, Churches, and other public 
buildings, together with specifications, form ofcontract, and a large 
amount ofinformation on the erection of buildings, selection e! site 
employment of Architects, It is worth $5.00toany one, but I wi 
eenditin paper cover by mail postpaid on reteipt of $1.00; bound ia 
cloth, $2.00. Addressallordersto J, Se» OGILVIE, Pustisuer, 
P. O, Box £267. 57 Rose Stu New Yorke 


Sent free, on trial t> new subscribers only, 


C lyear for 


2ycare jor $! 


10 weeks for 10 cents. Sample copy 
free to a list of 
reading friends. 


our story- 
subscription price ly 
per year is Q 
$3.00. FE 


for $3; years for $3.50. 





39 Nassau street, New York City. 
FOR POULTRY. Crushed Oys- 


BONE MEA ter Shells, Flint and Beef Scraps. 


Send for new price list. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, Pa. 


Do you WantA 


logue. 


THE YANKEE erm 5E NTO 


Sent 


3 years icr $2.40; 4vears 
‘We 


t be undersold. 1-cent 
W stampetsten. Mention thispaper. Address 
POTTER & POTTER, 92 Federal St., Boston, Masa, 


$l; 





If so write for Free Cata- AR vi L 


HENRY L. STAPLES & CO., Richmond, Va. 





A Salary with expenses paid will come handy to any 
one who is now out of employment, especially where no 
previous experience is required to get the position. If 
you want a position, see advertisement on last page, “A 
Chance to Make Money.” 


BUY 


Good city and village lots. 
bulletin stating location vou desire. INTER 
REAL 





a Fruit Farm; escape hay fever, asthina, 
ete. We have 1000 small farms to sell at a 
bargain. Ranches, stores, stock farms, etc. 
Title perfect. Send for large 
-STATE 
ESTATE EXCHANGE, Marshall, Michigan. 





Sy levators, Pumps, etc. Send for 





‘Boomer & Boschert Fress Co. 216 W. Water St. Syracuse, N. 
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MACHINERY DEPOT. 


EE NSILAG 





A full and complete line, from the hand-machine up to 
the largest, of the Smalley Cutters, the fastest 
cutting, strongest, most durable and best 
ever built, including Carriers, both straight and angle, 
of any length required, and Extras and Repairs of 
all kinds, constantly on hand Having the exclusive 
control and sale of these Cutters and all the appliances 
for the same, for ail of the New England States and a 
large portion of the entire East, together with the right 
to sell in nearly all the Southern States, application for 
illustrated, descriptive and free pamphlet, showing 
**why ensilage pays;’’ and for free catalogue 
of both Tread and Lever-powers, Threshers, 
Wood Saw-machines, Feed-mills and Fan- 
ning-mills, should be made to the undersigned, pro- 
prietor of the old and reliable Empire Agriculturai 
Works, over 30 years under the same m»nagement, 

nts wanted, 2nd special! prices given 
AB Eivduelne in new localities. Address Ss 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, N. Y. 





POULTRY. Thoroughbreds, the finest _we have ever 
s raised. White Plymouth Rocks, beautiful 


large White Cochins, handsome White Wyandottes, ele- 
gant little Pekin Bantams Japs..ete. Send for full_cata- 
logue, stating variety you prefer. E.J.Kirby,Marshall,Mich. 


CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


salary and Expenses paid, or Commission if pre- 
ferred. Salesmen wanted everywhere. No ex- 
perience needed. Addres-, stating age, a 
. W. Foster & Co., Nurserymen, Box M, Geneva, N.Y. 








vaporators and Cook-Stove Driers, 


Different sizes, up to 400 bushels per day. For par- 
ticulars, address 


American M’f’g Co., 


Box O., Waynesboro, Pa. 


Rev. T. DeWITT TALMAGE'S 


ee R GEMS containing 30 of his best Ser- 

D monsand & fall History of his 

Life. 130 pages, 20 full-page illustrations, including a splendid 

rtrait of Foloces. Low price and quick sales is my motto. 

Price, bound in cloth $1.50; half Russia, $2.00, 50 per cent discount 

to live agents. Send 50 cts. for pectus and package of Circu- 
lars, and goto work. Address 


J. 8. OGILVIE, Publisher, 67 Rose St., New York. 











WARRANTED 10 GIVE SATISFACTIO 








3% lbs. o 


particular and state if you want Formosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, Y 
i reakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. 
Goods. Send at once for a Trial Order tothe Old Reliab 
particulars address The Great American Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


perial, Japan,English 


AGRICULTURIST. 





BETTER NEWS TO LADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


Teas 30, 35 & 4octs. 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-time. Cet Premium No. 27. 

Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
troduce and get orders forour New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 
from the Select Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 
est Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolutely Pure. Handsome 
New Premiums of Imported China, Iamps, &c., given away with 
orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if preferred. Good 
xcellent Family Teas 50 & 6octs. Very Best 65 
to gocts. — Special—We will send by mail a Trial Order of 

our very Fine Teas on receipt of $2.00. When ry be 
me 


oung Hyson, Gunpowder, 


No Sk 6 Remember we deal only in Pure 
ea 


nd enjoy a cup of Good Tea. For 
-Y. P.O. Box 287. 
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ACINE, WIS, ““suaar retAcl! 
FANNING MILLS. 


These Mills are used extensively by Farmers, Millers, and 
Grain and Seed Dealers throughout the United States, who 
highly recommend them'as being the BEST MII.L ever made for 
cleaning and grading Wheat, Barley, Oats, Corn and Seeds of 
every description. They are strongly built, of the very best.mar 
terial, highly &nished, and are made in four different sizes, two 
for Farm use and two for Warehouse, Elevator and Millers’ ase. 

Write for prices before purchasing any other mill. _ 


2 £3 
m-43 








= Shot Gun & Rifle 


A combination gun is a 
pend thing. We have the 
st made. We sell a double 
breech loader at $7.00; 
regular store price $11.00, 
Our Emperor Guus 
tbetter than ever, are the 
best gun value for the mone 
in the market. We have all 
| kinds of Guns, Rifles. Re- 
volvers, Watches and Sport- 
| ing Goods at the lowest prices. If you or your friends 
' want anything in our line, send your address, and no 
} matter where you live, ** Our Man on the Road? 
will call | Address GEO, W, CLAFLIN & CO., 
on you. 54 & 56 Duane Street, New York, 














Good Handwriting often Leads to a Fortune £ 
’ Autographs showing improvement from using 
CASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 
OF SELF-TEACHING PENMANSEIP, 


- Thebest specimen of improvement comesfrom MR. HARRIR 
M4. REEVES, at Detroit, Mich. We give here his autographs, 


| Crome Me fbbou 


Former Style. 





Present Style. 

[HON. HENRY WATTERSON, in the Louisville Gourier- 
Journal says:} 

“We have rcceiveda a am meg egy t this system 
of self teaching ———_ and reply here that it is valuable, 
Anyone who will follow the methods laid down in it, and give 
due Soap thereto, will consider that a most excellentinvest- 
ment of a dollarhas been made. The Compendium places good 
handwriting within the reach of everyone, and it. success hasbeen 
demonstrated by the sale inthis country and England of over 
Three Hundred Thousand copies.” 

(HON. JAMES A. WESTON, Ex-Governor ef New Hampshire, 
In a note to the Publisher vy | 

“You will permit me to say thatit far surpasses anything of the 
kind that hasever come tomy notice, and I take pleasure in re- 
commending it to the attention ofall who desireto learn to write 
eapidly and well. With this asa guide, and tactand application 
on the part of the learner, a beautiful handwriting may be ac- 
quired ata trifling experse.” 

GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM consists of a full series of 
COPY SLIPS, PRINTED INSTRUCTIONS, ORNAMENTAL 
FLOURISHING, LETTERING, PEN-DRAWING, LADIES’ 
. PENMANSHIP, &c., &c. By means of this self-teaching 
system anyone can acquire arapid and beautiful handwriting at 
odd hours, without ateacher. It isthe finest series of penmanshi 
ae and put up in durable and elegant form. PRICE, 
ONE DOLLAR, for which it will be mailed, prepaid any where. 

* Youneed not take the trouble to go to the Post-Office togeta 
morey order or to register your letter, but, as you finish reading 
this, enclose a one dollar bill in your letter and send it at our risk. 

Address all orders to 


GASKELL’S CUMPENDIUM, 57 Rose St., New York. 














Austin Steam Generator | 


—FOR— 
Heating Water, Slaughtering, 
Cooking Feed, Creameries, 
Laundry and Bath Use, _.. 
Canning Factories, 
Cheese Factories, 
Greenhouses, 
Henneries, &c. 


Send for cataloguef 
of Feed Cutters, Feed 
Mills, Stock Supplies. 


F.C. Austin Mfg. Co, 


Carpenter & Carrolf Ave., \ SS 

























CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A e ee 
a lla KEMP SPREADER 
CiRCULAR By St Buy one. 
FREE IE TKR SANS : Man ure 
* Oe : LOoNkY j ouble the 

Se} acres, 

GaN J Wf save 90 4 of 
PD labor inspread- 
way Wing, whieh 
Full Warranted established by ‘the 
Send. for Circular. « thousands using them 


KEMP& BURPEE MFG. CO,Syracuse.N.Y. 





DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES. 
Made of steel, lighter, stronger, cheaper, more 
ee everlasting and competition distanced. 
or proof order on trial, to keep the best ard 
get any other alongside if — can. Reversible 
Circle 2a elt Presses, allsizes. 









efreulars and location of 
Storehouses and Agents. P. K. DEDERICK & CO., 
No. 31 Dederick’s Works. ALBANY, N.Y. 








YOUR OWN 
Meal, 


in keen ao ILLS. Circularsand test 
sent on aDpiication. WILSON BROS. 











MAGIC 


man with small capital. Best apparatus, new views, 1 
stock, 26 vears practical experience. 170-p. catalogue 
GEO. H. PIERCE. 140 8. 1ith St., 


—ae 


and STEREOPTICONS fot 
Public Exhibitions and for 


LANTERNS ilestreting ovory subject, 8 


ery protitaLle business for a 


Tee. 
hiladelphia, Pa 


| Established JACKSON BROTHERS, 
New York State Drain-Tile and Pipe Works, 
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CUTTERS 













OENSILAG pou Im: 
- ano FEED 1889 


Cutter con- 
yY 7tains many 
yy new and valu- 
y-? able features, 
Strong and dur- 
r able, easy to oper 
ate, not liable to ace 
ee Cidents. Treatise on 
¥ Ensilageand Catalogue, 
also Plans for Silo, Free, 
SILVER & DEMING MFG. CO., Sale eo. 
HENION & HUBBELL, 55 N. Clinton St. Chicago, Western Agts. 





Over 13 Inches Long. 
Price List on Application. 


oted. 
ound Tile, excelling anything offered before and at greatly 
reduced prices. First premium wherever exhibited. Also, 
wholesale agents for the celebrated Akron Salt-Glazed 
Sewer-Pipe. Prices low for small or large o1 ders. 


Matn OFFIcE, 88 Third Ave., ALBANY, N. Y. 





ROUND, SOLE AND HORSE-SHOE TILE. 

By Cargo or Smallest Quantity. 
Prices that cannot be under- 
Our new improved Machinery makes a Superior 


1852, 











Illustrated Catalogue. 


DOUBLES 
FUEL. 


GEO. E. HARRIS, Genl. Agt. 





THE WOLCOTT HEAT-TRAP 
the VALUE of 


108 Lake St., CHICAGO, fl. 










BUY THE WRINGER caves 
ps Pre MOST LABOR 
<PURCHASE GEAR 


i Sa saves half the labor of other 
wringers. and costs but little more. 


\ Does not GR EASE 

CEM RE the CLOTHES. 
te r olis. arran 

wold Paiey and “VOLUNTEER” WRINGERS, 

Agents wanted 


Clothes Drying Bars, etc. 
everywhere. "Euapire Wringer Oo., Auburn, N. ¥, 





COOK FEED ii: STOCK 
With the TRIUMPH 
a! CENERATO 


42 &44 W. HonrooSte, Chicagee 








SEYMOUR’S™."010- 






Ask your merchants for them. If not kept in stores, 
write us and we will tell you how to get shears. 
Co.., Tuppers Plains, Ohio, says: “Best I ever worked 
with, sheared 500 without whetting.” 8. 
Coleman, Texas, says: “Sheared 1200 with one pair. 
best edges made.” 


H. SEYMOUR CUTLERY CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


Mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST premium list. 


A. 


F. HARBOUR, 











ae 


apeseae: 











